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PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


[ Trese are not the days when the public cate to listen to 
c minor details of an author's life , but Sir H M Elliot's 
lations and the thinned number of his personal friends— while 
nfidently leamng his posthumous works to speak, for them- 
'ves — recognise the double duty of placing on record the more 
ominent events of his career, and of defining under what 
arantee his writings are now submitted, so to say, to a 
w generation of t eaders. The fonner will be found in a 
arate note, but to explain the ongin and progressive advance 
the present publication, it may be stated that after Sir Henry 
hot’s death, at the Cape of Oood Hope, his fragmentary 
vers met e brought to this country by las widow And as the 
roductory volume of the original work had been issued under 
' auspices and at the cost of the Government of the North- 
,tem Provinces of India, the MSS. — constituting the ma- 
uls already prepared for the more comprehensive under- 
7 in thirteen volumes — were placed at the disposal of those 
! liberal promoters of Oriental literature, the Directors of 
East India Company, by whom they were submitted t0 ' a 
Jmittee consisting of the iate Pro, ' Vfihon, Mr 

A ird Glwe Ba Mey, of the Bengal Civil Service, and Mr 
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the editorship Mr Morley's circumstances, at this critical 
time, are understood to have been subject to important changes , 
so that, although he entered upon Ins task mth full alacrity 
and zeal, his devotion soon slackened, and when the MSS 
n ,ei e returned four years afterrvai ds, they mere found to be m 
such an imperfectly advanced state as effectually to discourage 
any hasty selection of a new editor. For which reserve, indeed, 
there mere other and more obvious reasons in the paucity of 
scholars available in this country, mho could ahhe appreciate 
the versatile knowledge of the author, and do justice to the 
critical examination of his leading Oriental authorities, or other 
abstruse texts, where references still remained imperfect 

As Lady Elliot's adviser in this matter, a once off ml colleague 
of her husband’s, and alike a free participator in Ins literary 
tastes, I trust that I have secured the best interests of the pro- 
jected undertaking m the nomination of Professor J Donson, 
of the Staff College of Sandhurst, who has so satisfactorily 
completed the first volume, under the revised, distribution of 
the work, now submitted to tke public . — Edward Thomas ] 
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The foregoing note lias described bow, sixteen years 
after Sir Henry Elliot’s first volume was given to tbe 
world, bis papers were placed in my charge for revision 
and publication 

My first intention was to cany out the work on the 
original plan, but as progress was made in tbe examina- 
tion of tbe voluminous materials, tbe necessity of some 
modification became more and more apparent Tbe 
work bad long been advertised under tbe revised title 
which it now bears, as contemplated by tbe author 
himself , its bibliographical character having been 
made subordinate to tbe historical It also seemed 
desirable, after tbe lapse of so many years, to begin 
with new matter rather than with a repnnt of the old 
volume Mature consideration ended with the convic- 
tion that the book might open with fresh, matter, 
and that it might at the same time be rendered more 
available as an historical record 
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In the old volume, Sir H Elliot introduced a long # 
note upon “ India as known to the Arabs during the 
first four centuries of the Hijn Era,” and under this 
heading he collected nearly all the materials then within 
the reach of Europeans. Since that compilation was 
made, it has been to a great degree superseded by 
new and moie satisfactory translations, and the work 
of A1 Istakhii has also become available The trans- 
lation of A1 Idrisi by Jaubert was not quoted by Sir 
H. Elliot, but an English version of the part relating to 
India seemed desirable. The subject had thus outgrown 
the limits of an already lengthy note, and a remodelling 
of this portion of the book became necessary The 
notices of India by the early Arab geographers form a 
suitable mtioduction to the History of the Muhammadan 
Empire in that country They have accordingly been 
placed in chronological order at the opening of tho 
work 

Hoxt in date after the Geographers, and next also as 
regards the antiquity of the subjects dealt with, come 
the Mujmalu-t Tawarikh and tho Eutuhu-1 Buldan In 
the latter work, Biluduri describes m one chapter the 
course of the Arab conquests in Smd. The Chaoh-nama 
deals more fully with the same subj'ect, and the Arabic 
original of this work must have been written soon after 
tLrs. c\ ents its records, though the Persian version, which 
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is alone known to us, is of later date. The Arab occu- 
pation of Smd was but temporary, it was the precursor, 
not the commencement, of Musulman rule in India On 
the letreat of the Arabs the government of the country 
reverted to native princes, and notwithstanding the suc- 
cesses of Mahmud of Ghazni, the land remained practi- 
cally independent until its absorption into the Empire 
during the reign of Akbar in 1592 a d. Priority of date 
and of subject thus give the nght of precedence to the 
Historians of Sind, while the isolation of the country and 
the mdmduality of its history require that all relating 
to it should be kept together The “ Early Arab Geo- 
graphers,” and “ The Historians of Smd,” have therefore 
been taken first in order, and they are comprised in the 
present volume. 

So far as this volume is concerned, Sir H. Elliot’s plan 
has been followed, and the special histones of Smd form 
a distinct book, but for the mam portion of the work Ins 
plan will be changed In classifying his materials as 
“General Histones” and “Particular Histones,” Sir H. 
Elliot adopted the example set by previous compilers 
of catalogues and other bibliographical works, but he 
sometimes found it convenient to depart from tins divi- 
sion. Thus the Kamilu-t Taw&rikh of Ibn Asir and the 
Hizamu-t Tawarfkh of Baizawf, are general histones, 
but they are classed among the particular his 
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cause they ■were written shortly after the fall of the’* 
Ghazanvides, and their notices of India are confined 
almost exclusively to that dynasty 
The great objection to this arrangement in an his- 
torical woik is that it separates, more than necessary, 
materials relating to the same person and the same sub- 
ject. Thus the Tarikh-i Badaum of ’Abdu-l Kadir is 
particularly valuable for the details it gives of the reign 
and character of Akbar under whom the writer lived. 
But this is a general history, and so would be far 
removed from the Akbar-nama of Abu-1 Eazl, which is 
a special history comprising only the reign of Akbar 
A simple chronologioal succession, irrespective of the 
general or special character of tho different works, seems 
th the single exception of the Smdian wntors to be 
the most convenient historical arrangement, and it will 
therefore be adopted m the subsequent volumes This 
plan will not entirely obviate the objection above 
noticed, but it will tend greatly to its diminution. 

TJpon examining the mass of materials left by Sir H. 
Elliot the bibliographical notices weie found for the most 
part written or sketched out, but with many additional 
notes and references to be used in a final revision The 
Extraots intended to be printed were, with some import- 
ant exceptions, translated ) and where translations had 
not been prepared, the passages required were generally, 
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though not always, indicated. Tlio translations aro in 
many different hands Some few aro in Sir H. Elliot’s 
own handwriting, otheis wero made hy different English 
officers, hut the majority of them seem to hare "been the 
work of munshis With the exception of those made hy 
Sir H Elliot himself, which will ho noted whenevor thoy 
occur, I have compared the wliolo of them with the 
original texts and the errors 'which I have had to correct 
have heen mnumoiable and extensive. But with all my 
care it is to he feared that some misreadings may have 
escaped detection, foi it is very difficult for a reviser 
to divest himself entncly of the colour given to a text 
hy the original translator. In some eases it would have 
heen easier to make entirely new translations, and many 
might have heen made more readable , hut, according to 
Sir H. Elliot’s desire, “the versions are inelegant, as, in 
order to show the nature of the ongmal, they keep as 
close to it as possible ; and no freedom has heen in- 
dulged m with the object of improving the style, senti- 
ments, connection, or metaphors of the several passages 
which have heen quoted the wide difference in the 
tastes of Europeans and Orientals has, however, mduced 
me to frequently substitute plain language for the turgid 
metaphors and allusions of the texts. 

The notes and remarks of the Editor nre enclosed in 
brackets [ ], hut the Introductory chapt- 
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have "been rendered necessary by the advance of know- 
ledge. With the unrevised matter, I have used greater 
freedom, but it has been my constant aim to complete 
the work in a maimer that its designer might have 
approved 

It only remains for me to express my obligations to 
Mr E Thomas for many valuable hints and suggestions 
I am also indebted to General Cunningham for several 
important notes, which I have been careful to acknow. 
ledge in loco, and foi placmg at my disposal his valuable 
Archaeological Reports, which are too little known in 
Europe, and some extracts of which appear in the 
Appendix 
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A few months since, the Compiler of thiB Catalogue was engaged 
in. a correspondence with the Principal of the College at Delhi on 
the subject of lithographing an uniform edition of the Native His- 
torians of India On referring the mattei to his Honour the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, North Western Provinces, it was replied that the 
Education Eunds at the disposal of the Government were not suffi- 
cient to warrant the outlay of so large a sum as the scheme required, 
and without which it would have been impossible to complete so 
expensive an undertaking At the same time it was intimated, that, 
ib few people were acquainted with the particular works which 
fiiould be selected to form such a senes, it would be very desirable 
that an Index of them should be drawn up, in order that the manu- 
Bonpts might be sought for, and deposited in one of our College 
Libraries, to be printed or lithographed hereafter, should ciroUm- 
stances render it expedient, and should the public taste, at present 
lamentably indifferent, show any inclination for greater familiarity 
with the true sources of the Muhammadan History of India 

The author willingly undertook this task, as it did not appear one 
of much difficulty , but m endeavouring to accomplish it, the mere 
Nominal Index which he was invited to compile, has insensibly 
expanded into Several volumes , for, encouraged not only by finding 
that no work had ever been written specially on this matter, hut also 
by receiving from many distinguished Orientalists, both European 
and Native, their confessions of entire ignorance on the subject of 
his enquiries, he was persuaded that it would he useful to append, 
as far as his knowledge would permit, a few notes to each history 
as it came under consideration, illustrative of the matter it compre- 
hends, the style, position, and prejudices of the several authors, and 
'the merits or deficiencies of their execution. 

Brief extracts from the several works have been given in the 
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nihil aliud, nisi annalium confectio 0 0 0 0 Hano simiktndinem 
scnbendi multi secuti sunt, qiu, Bine ullis omamentis, mommenta 
solum temporum, hominum, locornm, gestarumque rerum rehque- 
runt 000 Non exomatoroB rerum, sed tontummodo narratores 
fuerunt.” 1 They comprise, for the most part nothing hut a mere 
dry narration of events, conducted "with reference to chronological 
sequence, never grouped philosophically according to their relations 
Without speculation on causes or effeots , "without a reflection or 
suggestion which is not of the most puenle and contemptible kind , 
and without any observations calculated to interrupt the monotony 
of successive conspiracies, revolts, intrigues, murders, and fratricides, 
so common m Asiatic monarchies, and to whioh India unhappily 
forms no exception If we are somewhat rebeved from the contem- 
plation of such scenes when we come to the accounts of the earlier 
Moghal Emperors, we have what is little more inviting in the records 
of the stately magnificence and ceremonious observances of the 
Court, and the titles, jewels, swords, drums, standards, elephants, 
and horses bestowed upon the dignitaries of the Empire 

If the artificial definition of Dionysius be correot, that “History 
is Philosophy teaching by examples,” then there ib no Native Indian 
Historian , and few havo even approached to so high a standard 
Of examples, and very bad ones, we have ample store, though even 
m them the radical truth is obscured by the hereditary, official, and 
sectarian prepossessions of the narrator , but of philosophy, which 
deduces conclusions calculated to benefit us by the lessons and ex- 
perience of the past, which adverts on the springs and consequences 
of political transactions, and offers sage counsel for tin* future, we 
Boarch m vain for any Bign or symptom Of domestic history also 
wc have m our Indian Annalists absolutely nothing, and the same 
may be remarked of nearly all Muhammadan historians, except 
Ibn Khaldun By them society is never contemplated, either m its 
conventional usages or recognized privileges , its constituent elements 
or mutual relations, m its established classes or popular institutions, 
in its private recesses or habitual intercourses In notices of com- 
merce, agriculture, internal pohee, and local judicature, they are 
equally deficient A fact, an anecdote, a speech, a remark, which 

1 Be Oral II 12 
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sycophancy of Paterculus, -we should not, as now, have to extort 
from unwilling witnesses, testimony to the truth of these assertions 
From thorn, nevertheless, we can gather, that the common people 
must have been plunged into the lowest depths of wretchedness and 
despondency The few glimpses we have, even among the short 
Extracts in this single volume, of Hindus slam for disputing with 
Muhammadans, of general prohibitions against processions, worslnp, 
and ablutions, and of other intolerant measures, of idols mutilated, 
of tomples razed, of forcible conversions and marriages, of proscrip- 
tions and confiscations, of murders and massacres, and of the sen- 
suality and drunkenness of the tyrants who enjoined them, show ns 
that this picture is not overcharged, and it is much to bo regretted 
that we are left to draw it for ourselves from out the mass of 
ordinary occurrences, recorded by writers who seem to sympathize 
with no virtues, and to abhor no vices Other nations exhibit the 
Bame atrocities, but they are at least spoken of, by some, with indigna- 
tion and disgust Whenever, therefore, in the course of this Index, 
a work is characterized as excellent admirable, or valuable, it must 
be remembered that these terms are used relatively to the narrative 
only, and it is but reasonable to expect that the force of these 
epithets will be qualified by constant advertence to the deficiencies 
just commented on 

These deficiencies are more to be lamented, where, ns sometimes 
happens, a Hindu ib the author From one of that nation we might 
have expeoted to have learnt what were the feelings, hopes, faiths, 
fears, and yearnings, of Ins subject race , but, unfortunately, he rarely 
- writes unless according to order or dictation, and every phrase ib 
studiously and servilely turned to flatter the vanity of an imperious 
Muhammadan patron There is nothing to betray Ins religion or bis 
nation, except, perhaps, a certain stiffness and affectation of style, 
wbicb sbow bow ill the foreign garb befits him With him, a 
Hindfi ib “ an infidel,” and a Muhammadan “ one of the true faith, 5 
and of the holy saints of the calendar, he writes with all the fervour 
of a bigot. With him, when H indus are lolled, “ their souls are des- 
patched to hell,” and when a Muhammadan suffers the same fate, 
“he drinks the cup of martyrdom.” He is so far wedded to the set 
phrases and inflated language of his conquerors, that he / ^«eaks of 
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“ the light of Isldm shedding its refulgence on the world,” of “ the 
blessed Muharram,” and of “the illustrious Book.” He usually 
opens with a “ Bismillah,” and the ordinary profession of faith in 
the unity of the Godhead, followed by laudations of the holy 
prophet, his disciples and descendants, and indulges in all the most 
devout and orthodox attestations of Muhammadans One of the 
Hindu authors here noticed, speaks of standing in his old age, “ at 
the head of his bier and on the brink of his grave,” though he must 
have been fully aware that, before long, his remains would be burnt, 
and his ashes cast into the Ganges Even at a later period, when no 
longer “ Tibern ao Neronis res ob rneium falsas,” 1 there is not one of 
this slavish crew who treats the history of his native country sub- 
jectively, or presents us with the thoughts, emotions and raptures 
which a long oppressed race might be supposed to give vent to, 
when freed from the tyranny of its former masters, and allowed to 
express itself in the natural language of the heart, without constraint 
and without adulation 

But, though the mtnnsio value of these works may be small, 
they will still yield muoh that is worth observation to any one who 
will attentively examine them. They will serve to dispel the mists 
of ignorance by which the knowledge of India is too much obscured, 
and show that the history of the Muhammadan period remains yet 
to be written They will make our native subjeots more sensible 
of the immense advantages accruing to them under the mildness and 
and equity of our rule If instruction were sought for from them, 
we should be spared the rash declarations respecting Muhammadan 
India, which are frequently made by persons not otherwise ignorant 
Characters now renowned only for the splendour of their achieve- 
ments, and a succession of victories, would, when we withdraw the 
veil of flattery, and divest them of rhetorical flourishes, he set forth 
m a truer light, aud probably be held up to the execration of man- 
land "Wo should no longer hear bombastic B6bus, enjoying under 
our Government the highest degree of personal liberty, and many 
more political privileges than were over conceded to a conquered 
nation, rant about patriotism, and the degradation of their present 
position If they would dive into any of the volumes mentioned 

1 Tacitus, Anna ! , 1, 1 
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herein, it •would take these young Brutuses and Phooions a very 
abort tune to learn, that in the days of that dark period for •whose 
return they sigh, even the bare utterance of their ridiculous fantasies 
would have been attended, not -with silence and contempt, but 
with the severer discipline of molten lead or empalement We 
should bo compelled to listen no more to the clamours against 
resumption of rent-free tenures, when almost every page will show 
that there was no tenure, whatever its designation, which was not 
open to resumption in the theory of the law, and which was not 
repeatedly resumed in practice Should any ambitious functionary 
entertain the desire of emulating the “ exceedingly magmfioal ” 
structures of his Moghal predecessors , 1 2 * * it will check his aspirations 
to learn, that beyond palaces and porticos, temples, and tombs, there 
is little worthy of emulation He will find that, if we omit only three 
naineB in the long line of Delili Emperors, the comfort and happi- 
ness of the people were never contemplated by them , and with the 
exception of a few sarals 5 and bridges, — and these only on roads tra- 
versed by the imperial camps — he will see nothing m wbioh purely 
selfish considerations did not prevail The extreme beauty and ele- 
gance of many of their structures it is not attempted to deny , but 
personal vanity was the mam cause of their erection, and with the 
small exception noted above, there is not one which subserves any 
purpose of general utility His romantic Bentiruents may have been 
excited by the glowing imagery of Lalla Bookh, and he may have 

1 This -was the grandiloquent declaration of a late Governor-Goneral [Lord Ellen- 
horough] at a farewell banquet given to him by the Court of Directors But when 
his head became turned by the laurels which the victories of others placed upon his 
brow, these professions were forgotten , and the only monument remaining of his 
peaceful aspirations, is a tank under the palace walls of Dehli, whion, as it remains 
empty during one part of the year, and exhales noxious vapours during the other, has 
been voted a nmsante by the inhabitants of the imperial city, who have actually pe- 
titioned that it may he filled up agam 

2 The present dilapidation of these buildings is sometimes addneed ns a proof of 
our indifference to the comforts of the people It is not considered, that where they 
do exist in good repair, they are hut little used, and that the present system of 
Government no longer renders it necessary that travellers should seek protection 

within fortified enclosures If they are to ha considered proofs of the solicitude of 

former monarohs for their subjects’ welfare, they arc also standing memorials of the 
weakness and id efficiency of their administration Add to which, that many of the 

extant sartds were the offspring, not of imperial, hut of private liberality 
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indulged himself with visions of Jahungfr’s broad highway from ono 
distant capital to tho other, shaded throughout tho whole length by 
stately avenuos of trees, and accommodated at short distance with 
sarais and tanhs , but tho scale of that Emperor’s munificonco will 
probably be reduced in his eyes, when ho socb it wntton, that tho 
same work had already boon m groat measure accomplished by 
Slier Sluth, and that tho samo merit is also asonbod to a still earbor 
predecessor, nor will it be an unreasonable reflection, when ho 
finds, except a ruined milestone hero and there, no vestige extant of 
this magnificent highway, and this “ delectable alley of trees,” that, 
after all, that can have been no very stupendous work, which tho 
resources of three successive Emperors have failed to render a more 
enduring monumont 1 Whon he roads of the canals of Firoz Shdh 
and ’All Mardan Klmn intersecting the country, ho will find on 
further examination, that oven if tho former was ever open, it was 
used only for the palace and hunting park of that monarch, but 
when he ascertains that no mention is made of it by any of the 
historians of Timur, who are very minute m their topographical de- 
tails, and that Bdbar exclaims in his Momoirs, that m ii one of the 
Hindustani Provinces are tkoro any canals (and both those con- 
querors must have passed over theso canals, had they been flow- 
ing m their time), ho may, perhaps, be disposed to doubt if anything 
was proceeded with boyond the mere excavation With respeot to 
’All Mardan Khdn, his merits will be less extolled, whon it is learnt 
hat his canals were made, not with any view to benefit the public, 
but for an ostentatious display of his profusion, in order that the 
hoards of his ill-gotten wealth might not be appropriated by the 
monarch to whom he betrayed his trust When he roads that m 
some of the Teigns of these kings, security of person and property 
was so great, that any traveller might go where he listed, and that 
a bag of gold might be exposed on the highways, and no one dare 
touch it, 1 he will learn to exercise a wise scepticism, on ascertaining 

1 Coryat speaks of the avenue, “ the most incomparable I over beheld ” — Kerr, 
ix. 421 

3 It is worth while to read the comment of the wayfaring European on this pet 
phrase Bernier, describing his situation when he arrived at the Conrt of Shhjahhn, 
speaks of “ le peu d'argent qui me restoit de diverges rencontres de voleurs ” — Hut 
dee Julati du Grand Mogol p 5 
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that in one of the most vigorous reigns, m ■which internal tran- 
quillity was more than ever secured, a caravan was obliged to remain 
six weeks at Muttra, before the parties who accompanied it thought 
themselves strong enough to proceed to Dehli , 1 that the walls of 
Agra were too weak too save the city from frequent attacks of 
marauders , that Kanauj was a favourite beat for tiger-shootmg, and 
wild elephants plentiful at Karra and Kalpi , 3 that the depopulation 
of towns and cities, which many declamatory writers have ascribed 
to our measures of pokey, had already commenced before we entered 
on possession , and that we found, to use the words of the Prophet, 
“ the country desolate, the cities burnt, when the sons of strangers 
came to build up the walls, and their kings to minister ” 

If we pay attention to more general considerations, and wish to 
compare the relative merits of European and Asiatic Monarchies, 
wo shall find that a perusal of tkesq books will convey many an 
useful lesson, calculated to foster m us a love and admiration of our 
country and its venerable institutions 

When we see the withering effects of the tyranny and capnuous- 
ness of a despot, we shall learn to estimate more fully the value of 
a balanced constitution When we see the miseries which are en- 
tailed on present and future generations by disputed claims to the 
crown, we shall more than ever value the principle of a regulated 
succession, subject to no challenge or controversy In no country 
have these miseries been greater than in India In no country has 
the recurrence been more frequent, and the claimants more numer- 
ous From the death of Akbar to the British conquest of Dehli — a 
period of two hundred years — there has been only one undisputed 
succession to the throne of the Moghal Empire, and even that ex- 
ceptional instance arose from its not being v\ orth a contest , at that 
calamitous tune when the memory of the ravages committed by 
Nddir Shdh was fresh m the minds of men, and the active hostility 
of the Abdali seemed to threaten a new visitation Even now, as 
experience has shown, we should not be without claimants to the 
pageant throne, were it not disposed of at the 60\ ereign will and 

1 Captain CoTerte (1609-10) rays that people, even on the high road from Swat 
to Agra, dared not travel, ciccpt in caravans of 400 or 600 men — Churchill , Tin 
262 See Jahangirs Autobiography, 117 , Joum At Soc Bait!, Jan 1850, p 37 

2 Elphimtonc t Hist , n 241 
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pleasuro of tho British Govommont, expressed before tho question 
can give rise to dispute, or oncourago thoso hopes and expectations, 
•which on eaoh occasion saonficod the lives of so many members of 
tho Royal Family at the slinno of a vain and reckless ambition 
It is tins want of a fixed rnlo of succession to the throne, 
which has contributed to maintain tho kingdom in a constant 
formont, and retard the progress of impiovemcni It was not 
that the reigning monarch’s clioico of his successor was not pro- 
mulgated , but m a puro despotism, though tho will of a living 
autocrat carries with it tho forco of law, tho injunctions of a dead 
one avail little against tho “lang claymoro” or tho “porsunsivo 
gloss” of a gallant or mi intriguing competitor Tho vory law of 
pnmogomtuio, whioh seoms to carry with it tho strongest sanctions 
is only more calculated to excite and foment these disturbances, 
where rogal descent is not. avowedly based on that rule, and 
especially m a country where polygamy prevails , for tho eldest 
pnneo is ho who has been longest nbsont from tho Court, whoso 
sympathies havo been earliest withdrawn from tho influence of his 
own homo, whoso position in charge of nu independent government 
inspires most alarm and mistrust in tho reigning monarch, and 
whose intorests are tho first to bo sacrificed, to please some young 
and favorite queen, ambitious of seeing tho crown on the head of her 
own child. In such a state of society, tho prrncos themselves are 
naturally brought up, always os rivals, sometimes os adventurers 
and robbers , tho chiefs espouse the cause of ono or tho other pre- 
tender, not for tho maintenance of any principle or right, but with 
the prospect of early advantage or to gratify a personal predilection , 
and probably end m themselves aspiring to be usurpers on their own 
account , tho people, thoroughly indifferent to tho success of either 
candidate, await with anxiety the issue, whioh shall enablo them to 
pursue for a short time the path of industry and peace, till it shall 
again be interrupted by now contests , in short, all classes, interests, 
and institutions are more or less affected by the general want of 
stability, which is the necessary result of such unceasing turmoil 
and agitation 

These considerations, and many more whioh will offer themselves 
to any diligent and careful peruser of the volumes here noticed, will 
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serve to dissipate the gorgeous illusions •which are commonly enter- 
tamed regarding the dynasties which have passed, and show him 
that, notwithstanding a civil policy and an ungemal climate, which 
forbid our m aking this country a permanent home, and deriving 
personal gratification or profit from its advancement, notwithstand- 
ing the many defects necessarily inherent m a system of foreign 
administration, m which language, colour, religion, customs, and 
laws preclude all natural sympathy between sovereign and subject, 
we have already, within the half-century of our dominion done 
more for the substantial benefit of the people, than onr predecessors, 
in the country of their own adoption, were able to accomplish m more 
than ten times that period ,* and, drawing auguries from the past, he 
will derive hope for the future, that, inspired by the BucceBS which 
has hitherto attended our endeavours, we shall follow them up by 
continuous efforts to fulfil our high destiny as the rulers of India 

1 I speak only with reference to my own Presidency, the North-Western Provinces 
Bengal ib said to he a quarter of a century behind it in every symptom of improve- 
ment, except mere English education To the North-Western Provinces, at least, 
cannot he applied the taunt, that we have done nothing, compared With the Mu- 
hammadan Emperors, with respect to roads, bridges, and canals Even here, m the 
very seat of their supremacy, we have hundreds of good district roads where one 
never existed before, besides the 400 miles of trunk road, which is better than any 
vuwl-rcud of similar extant to. Europe, and. to which the Emperors never had anything 
in the remotest degree to be compared The bndge of Jauuptir is the only one that 
can enter into competition with onr bndge over the Hmdun, and would suffer 
greatly by the comparison, to say nothing of those over the Jua, the Khanaut, 
and the NOll-nadi In canals we have been fifty times more effective In- 
stead of wasting our supply of water on the frivolities of fountains, we have fertilized 
whole provinces, which had been barren from time immemorial, and this even on the 
lines of which much was marked out by themselves, leaving out of consideration the 
magnificent works in progress m the Dofib and Bohilkhand The scientific survey 
alone of the North-Western Provinces is sufficient to proclaim our superiority, in 
which every field throughout au area of 52,000 square miles is mapped, and every 
man’s possession recorded. It altogether eclipses the boasted measurement of Akbar, 
nnd is as magnificent a monument of civilization as any connti'y m the world can pro- 
duce Finally, be it remembered that six centuries more have to elapse before any 
thing like a comparison can be fairly instituted It is to be hoped wo shall not bo 
idle during that long period. 



NOTICE OF SIR HENRY M. ELLIOT. 


Henby UrEBS Elliot was one of fifteen children of the late 
John Elliot, Esq , of Pimlico Lodge, Westminster, and third son of 
that gentleman He was bom in the year 1808 Winchester was 
chosen as the place of Ins education, and he entered the venerable 
College of William of Wykeham at the age of ten years He re- 
mained at Winchester eight years, and, ere ho left, was one of the 
senior prefects Daring his residence there he devoted himself 
assiduously to the Btudies of the institution, and shared in its dis- 
tinctions, having gamed both the Bilver medals for speaking 
Eight years passed at Winchester prepared him worthily for ad- 
mission into that further temple of learning, which may be regarded, 
m fact, as an outlying portion of the Wykhamist establishment, New 
College, Oxford It happened that at the very tame, when his future 
destination was to he determined on opportunity presented itself, which 
was then of rare occurrence From a deficiency of civil servants, con- 
sequent upon the consolidation of the British power in India, it became 
necessary to seek reinforcements, not alone from Haileybury, which 
was designed merely to supply a fixed contingent, but from new 
recruiting fields, whence volunteers might be obtained whose varied 
acquirements might compete with the special training advocated at 
tho East India College under the pressure of necessity Buoh an excep- 
tional measure was sanctioned by Parliament Mr Elliot, having been 
nominated as a candidate by Campbell Marjonbanks, was the first of 
the since celebrated list of Competition Wallahs to pass an examina- 
tion for a civil appointment direct to India. The exhibition of classical 
and mathematical knowledge might have been anticipated, but al- 
though a year had not elapsed since he left Winchester, where he 
had no opportunity for pursuing such studies, his proficiency in the 
Oriental languages proved so remarkable, that the examiners at 
tho India House placed him alone m an honorary class He had 
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thus the good fortuno to arrive in Calcutta with a reputation that 
his future career tended not only to maintain, hut to exalt. After 
emerging from Ins noviciate as a writer (the term by which the 
younger civilians wore then distinguished), he was appointed 
assistant to the magistrate, and collector of Bareilly, and succes- 
sively assistant to the political agent and commissioner at Delhi, 
assistant to the collector and magistrate of Mooradabad, Secretary to 
tho Sudder Board of Revenue for the North West Provinces, and 
in 1847 he became Secrotary to the Government of India m the 
Foreign Department While holding this office he nocompamed the 
Go\ emor-Genoral, Lord Hardingo, to thd Punjab, upon the re- 
sources of which he drew iq a most elaborate and exhaustive 
memoir Later in point of time, Sir Henry Elliot filed the same 
important post during tho more effective portion of Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration His distinguished services were freely recognized 
by tho Crown as well as by the Company He received from 
the former the honour of a ECB -ship , his reward from the 
latter was hoped for by the well-wishers of India, m the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North West Provinces, or the higher office 
of the Government of Madras Sir Henry died at the early age of 
forty-five, while seeking to restore his broken health m the equable 
climate of the Cape of Good Hope 

In 1846 Sir Henry Elliot printed the first volume of Ins “ Sup- 
plement to the Glossary of Indian Terms ” The Glossary itself 
was a pretentious work then meditated, and for which great pre- 
paration had been made by the various local governments, as it was 
intended to comprise the whole senes of Indian terms m official use 
throughout tho country, and if, m Professor Wilson’s hands, it fell 
short of pubho expectation, this was less the fault of the Editor, 
than of the imperfection of the matenals supplied to him , while Sir 
H Elliot’s “ Glossary,” on the othei hand, received too humble a 
title, aiming, as it did, at far higher and more important branches of 
research, — the history and ethnic affinities of the hereditary tnbes, 
with whom he, on isolated Enghshman, had lived so long, m intimate 
offioial association, settling in detail the state demand upon each 
member of the Patriarchal Village Communities of North-Western 
India. 

In 1849, Sir Henry Elliot published the first volume of his 
“Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Mohammedan India,” of 
which the present publication is the more mature extension. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 33, in line 11, for “ Khur&s&n,” read “ Smd and Khur£s£n,” and in 
line 13, insert “ VoL eb ” 

Page 129, line 11, for “sixty,” read “seventy ” 

„ 1B8, „ 3, after “ Balh&r,” insert “ on tlie land of Barfizl” 

„ 214, „ 20, add, “This translation has been published as No xu 
New Senes, Selections of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, 185B ” 

„ 226, „ 20, omit “the.” 

„ 608, add as a note to the article on the Jats, “ See Masson’s Journey 
to Kelat, pp. 361-3 , also Zeitschnft t d. Kundo des 
Morgenlandes, Vol III. p 209 ” 
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i 

SALSILATU-f TAWABIXII 

OF THE 

MERCHANT SULAIMA'N, 

WITH: ADDITIONS BT 

ABU ZAIDU-L HASAN, OF SrRA'F 


The earliest information which Europo derived from the 
writings of the Arabs upon India and the lands adjacent, was 
that which tho Abbe Renaudol published, m tho year 1718, 
under tho title “ Ancienncs Relations dcs Indcs ct de la Chine 
dc deux voyagcurti Mahometans gut y allcrcnt dans lo tx° sibclc 
de noire ere ” By a curious coincidence tho work so translated 
happened to bo tho earliest work extant of tho Arab geographers 
relating to India So noiel and unexpected was tho light thus 
thrown upon tho fartlior East, that tho translatoi was accused of 
all sorts of literary crimes Some asserted his inaccuracy, and 
pointed out tho discrepancies between the statements of his work 
and the accounts of the Jesuit missionaries m China He had 
given no preciso account of his manuscripts, hence some did not 
hesitato to accuse him of downright forgery Time has showm 
tho emptiness of most of these charges From error he certainly 
was not exempt, but his faults and mistakes were those of a man 
who had to deal with a difficult subject, one which, even a century 
later, long deterred M Remaud from grappling with it 
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The MS from which Renaudot made his translation was found 
by him m the library formed by the minister Colbert This col- 
lection descended to the Comte de Seignelay , and subsequently 
merged into the Bibliotheque Roy ale Here m 1764 the cele- 
brated scholar Deguignes found the MS., and wrote more than 
one article upon it. 1 

In the year 1811 M Langl&s printed the text, and pro- 
tmsed a translation, but he had made no progress with the 
latter at the time of his death in 3824 The text so printed 
remained m the stores of the Impnmene Royale until the year 
1844, when M Remand published it with a translation and 
notes, prefacing the whole with a Preliminary Discourse on the 
early Geography of the East, full of valuable information and 
criticism The following observations upon the work are con- 
densed from M Remaud’s , the translation is also taken from 
his 2 

The title which Renaudot gave to his book is not quite 
accurate He speaks of two travellers, while there was only one 
who wrote an account of his own travels The basis of the work 
and that which bears in the text the title of Book I, is the 
account written by a merchant named Sulaiman, who embarked 
on the Persian G-ulf, and made several voyages to India and 
China This bears the date 237 ah (851 ad) The second 
part of the work was written by Abd Zaidu-1 Hasan, of Sirkf, a 
connoisseur, who, although he never travelled m India and China ( 
as he himself expressly states, made it his business to modif ■>— ^ 
complete the work of Sulaimdn, by reading, and by questioning 
travellers to those countries Mas’udi met this Abu Zaid at 
Basra, m 303 ah (916 ad.), and acknowledges to have 
derived information from him, some of which he reproduced m 

1 Jour des Sav , Noyembre, 1764 Kotices et Extrmts des MSS , Tome i Sec 
also Mem do l’Acad des Inscriptions, Tome xnvu , Jour Asiatique, iv sene, 

T Tin , 161 , Asiatic Journal, vol xxxm., p. 234 

1 “ Relations des Voyages faites par la Arabes ot les Pefsaus dans l’lnde ot it la 
Chine ” 2 Tom , 24tno , Pans, 1845 
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to Madd'irrKGt' of 2frs srst-smsnis. ±15 n?~sr nsrrtr* him 
by name, baa r-frrs it bin ss: a “'nmsrr^rthr nsrsriL.*’ The two 
works hare rrfri ir. r.crr.r. bn 1 das'idi is r^srb&y more 
detailed. Ab£ Zni rxfib.es has work whi these —oris : *‘ Such 
is the most inter erfr-g — jnsrihst I is~e iesri. smons the manv 
accounts to which nstfrrne sh-nr-re ins Area birth. I have 
refrained from recoring ‘re fr_oe soorie* — iici sailors tell, and 
winch the narrators ci etr.se. res co m '.■eti-r'e. A frithful account 
although short, is prefers^. e sc £_ n fr Gc-i —ho guides us m 
the right way.” 


zrmrorx, 

Obmtwns on (he Countries of A2A <3*2 CsSm. Sovereigns 

The inhabitants of India and China agree ??-<* there are four great 
or principal kings in the world. They plane the king of the Arabs 
(Kholif of Baghdad) at the head of these, for it i~ admitted without 
dispute that he is the greatest of kings Tint in wealth, and in the 
sp ondonr of his Court, but above all, as clrnf of that sublime reli- 
gion which nothing excels The king of Gunn reckons himself next 
a er t e nng of the Arabs After him cornea the king of the 

Greeks/ and lastly the BaDiarfi, prince of the men who have tbc,r 
ears pierced 

The Balhorfi, 3 is the most eminent of the pnnees of India, and the 
ndinns acknowledge his superiority Every prince m India h 

:“ m ^ 0Wn 8tat0 ’ ** aU P a y homage to the supremacy of flte 
Bnlliara The representatives sent by the Balhara to other t/ri/cy i 
are received with most profound respect in order to ,bnw hU„ 

+1 a i e ^ lv ' es ***** pay to his troops, as the practice 'in <u//wg 
io s Ho has many horses and olephants, and immense VO b/B) 
e coins whioh pass m his country are the Tatanya <Vir)mm/ M/'b 

\lll*r Maa 8WVIndc ’P and A«da, !,]„,] 
iL,Jj v 8 [See note A in Appendix ] 

[The. dirham- are mentioned by almost all these early Wit/rs Idrisi toys tin > 
ere in use at JIansuro, and also current mjlh< Malay Archipelago (Jauheit, p, 10} 
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of which, weighs a dnham and a half of the coinage of the king 
They arc dated from the year in which the dynasty acquired the 
throne They do not, like the Arabs, use the Hijra of the prophet, 
but date their eras from the beginning of their kings’ reignB , and 
their kings live long, frequently reigning for fifty years The inhabi- 
tants of the Balhara’s country say that if their kings reign and live 
for a long tune, it is solely in conseqnenee of the favour shown to 
the Arabs In fact, among all the kings there is no one to he found 
who is so partial to the Arabs as the Balbara, and bis subjects follow 
bis example 

Balhara is the title home "by all the kings of this dynasty It is 
similar to the Cosroes (of the Persians), and is not a proper name 
The kingdom of the Balhara commences on the sea side, at the coun- 
try of Komkam [Konkan], on the tongue of land which stretches to 
China The Balhara has around him several longs with whom he is 
at war, but whom he greatly excels Among them is the king 
of Jura 5 This king maintains numerous forces, and no other Indian 
prince has so fine a cavalry He is unfriendly to the Arabs, still be 
acknowledges that the long of the Arabs is the greatest of kings 
Among the princes of India there is no greater foe of the Muhamma- 
dan faith than he His territories form a tongue of land. He has 
great nohes, and his camels and horses are numerous Exchanges 
axe earned on in his states with silver (and gold) in dust, and there 
are said to he mines (of these metals) in the country There is no 
country in India more safe from robbers 

By the side of this kingdom lies that of Tfifak, which is but a 

and 162) Remand suggests that the term k intended to represent “statfire," 
that the corns mere tetra drachmas (Mem snr 1’Inde, p 235 , Rel des Toy ,in, 16 , 
Thomas’s Pnnsep, u, 86 ) In the Pans edition of Mas’ddi they are called “ Tfihi- 
nya,” and Prof Cowell states that the same word is used m the Oxford MS of Ihn 
Khurd&dba. This reading giTes weight to a suggestion made by Mr Thomas, that 
these dirhams were coins of the Tahindes, who were reigning in Khur&B&n, and 
exercised authonty oTer Sistfm in the time of onr author Snlaun&n,] 

1 [This agrees with Ibn KhUrdfidba and Idrisi, bnt differs from Ihn Hsukal , see 

JMli] 

P Ibn Khurdfidba concurs m this reading, but Mas’udl has *' Jnzr," a near 
approach to “ Guzerat." Rernaud suggests Ehnauj as the seat of this monarchy (Rel 
des Yoy , xcr ), hut Mas ddi places the Bouura or Bodha there at the tame period. 
The question is discussed m note A in Appendix.] 
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email stato Tlie ■women are white, and the most beautiful m 
India The king lives at peace with his neighbours, because his 
soldiers are so few He esteems the Arabs as highly ab the Balhard 
does 

These three states border on a kingdom called Ruhmi/ which is 
at war with that of Jurz The king is not held in very high estima- 
tion He is at war with the Balhara as he is with the king of Jurz 
His troops are more numerous than those of the Balhnrd, the king of 
Jurz, or the king of Tdfak. It is Baid that when he goes out to battle 
he is followed by about 50,000 elephants He takeB the field only 
in winter, because elephants cannot endure thirst, and can only go 
out in the cold season It is stated that there are from ten to fifteen 
thousand men m his army who are employed in fulling and washing 
cloths There is a stuff made m his country which is not to be found 
elsewhere , so fine and dolicate is this material that a dress made of" 
it may bo passed through a signet-ring It is made of cotton, and we 
have seen a piece of it Trade is earned on by means of kaum, 
which are the current money of the country They have gold and 
silver in the country, aloes, and the stuff called samara, of which 
madabs are made. The striped busMn or 7 arladdan is found in this 
country It is an animal which has a single horn in the middle of 
its forehead, and in this horn there is a figure like unto that of 

O 5 o o o o o 

a mam* 

After this kingdom there is another Eituated m tie interior of the 
country, away from the sea It is called BAshhtm The people are 
white, and pierce their ears They are handsome, and dwell id 
the wilds and mountains 

Afterwards comes a sea, on the shores of which there hr a 'kingdom 
called Kiranj 1 Its king is poor and proud He collect? large 
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quantities of amber, and is equally -well provided ■with elephants’ 
teeth. They eat pepper green in thiB country because it is scarce 
o o o o 

When the king of Sorandfb dies, hiB corpse is earned on a low 
carnage very near the ground, with tho head so attached to the bade 
of the vehicle that the occiput touches the ground, and tho hair drags 
' in tho dust A woman follows with a broom, who Bweeps tho dust 
on to the face of the corpse, and ones out, “ 0 men, behold 1 This 
man yesterday was } r our king , he reignod over you and you obeyed 
J his orders See now to what he is brought , he has hid farewell to 
the world, and the angel of death haB earned off his soul. Do not 
allow yoursolves to bo led astray by the pleasures of this life,” and 
^ such like words Tho ceremony lasts for three days, after which the 
body is burnt with sandal, camphor and saffron, and tho ashes scat- 
tered to the winds 1 All the Indians bum their dead. Sorandfb is 
the last of the islands dependent on India. Sometimes when tho 
corpse of a king is burnt, his wives cast themselves upon the pile 
^ and bum with it but it 1 b for them to choose whether they will do 
do so or not. 

In India there are persons who, m accordance with their profes- 
sion, wander in. the woods and mountains, and rarely communicate 
with the rest of mankind Sometimes they have nothing to eat but 
herbs and the fruits of the forest o o o o o Some of them 
go about naked Others stand naked with the face turned to the sun, 
having nothing on but a panther’s skm In my travels I saw a man 
in the position I have described , sixteen years afterwards I returned 
to that country and found him in the same posture "What astonished 
me was that he was not melted by the heat of the sun 

In all these kingdoms the nobility is considered to form but one 
family Power resides in it alone The princes name their own 
successors It is the same with learned men and physicians They 
form a distinct caste, and the profession never goes out of the 
caste 

The princes of India do not recognise the supremacy of any one 

1 [Mas* Adi and IdrM gave the same account The former says he had witnessed 
the ceremony himself Idrlsi refers the custom to the kings of India. Maijondi, 
Tome i , 69 Idris l, poit ] 
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sovereign Each one is Ins own master Still the Balharfi has the 
title of “ long of kings ” 

The Ohinese ore men of pleasure , but the Indians condemn plea- 
sure, and abstain from it. They do not take wine, nor do they take 
vinegar wlnoh is made of wine This does not arise from religious 
scruples, but from their disdain of it. They say “ The prince who 
drinks wine is no true king ” The Indians are surrounded by ene- 
mies, who war against them, and they say “How can a man who 
inebriates himself conduct the business of a kingdom ? ” 

The Indians sometimes go to war for conquest, but the occasions 
are rare I have never seen the people of one country submit to the 
authority of another, except in the case of that country which comes 
next to the country of pepper 1 When a king subdues a neighbour- 
ing state, he places over it a man belonging to the family of the 
fallen pnnce, who carries on the government m the name of the 
conqueror The inhabitants would not suffer it to be otherwise 
The pnnoiples of the religion of China were derived from India 
The Ohinese say that the Indians brought buddhas into the country, 
and that they have been the real masters in matters of rebgion In 
both countries they believe in the metempsyohosiB, but there are 
some differences upon matters of detail. 

The troops of the kings of India are numerous, but they do not 
receive pay The Jang assembles them only in case of a religious 
war They then come out, and maintain themselves without 
receiving anything from the king 3 

Book 31 — The words of Abu Zaidu-l Hasan, of Sirif — I have 
carefully read this book, that is to say the first book, having resolved 
to examine it and to add to it suoh observations as I have gathered 
in the course of my reading about voyages and the kings of the mari- 
time countries, and their peculiarities, collecting all the information 
could upon those matters about which the author has not spoken 
o o o o 

the stones 3 whioh are current in the country (of Z&baj) 

remarked that the Bolhnrt paid his troops ] 
also Maijoudi, Tome i , 62 ] 
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about ancient times, there is one concerning a long of Kumar , 1 the 
country -which produces the aloes called kumdrl This country ib 
not an island, but is situated (on the continent of India) on that side 
■which faces the country of the Arabs There is no kingdom -which 
has a more dense population than Kumar Hero overy one -walks on 
foot. The inhabitants abstain from licentiousness, and from all 
sorts of -wine Nothing indecent is to be seen in this country 
Kum&r is in the direction of the kingdom of the Maharaja, of tho 
island of Zabaj There is about ton days’ sailing between tho two 
kingdoms, o o o o but when tho wind is light the journey 
takes as much as twenty days It is said that in years gone hy the 
country of Kumdr come into the hands of a young pnneo of very 
hasty temper This prmco was one day seated in his palaco, 
situated on the honks of a river, the water of which was sweet like 
that of the Tigris of Trfik There was the distance of a day’s jour- 
ney between the palaco and the sea. The wazlr was near the king, 
and the conversation turned upon the empire of the Mahfirfijn, of its 
lendour, the number of its subjects, and of the islands subordinate 
o it All at once the king said to the wazfr, “ I have taken a fancy 
into my head which I should much like to gratify 000 
I should like to see before me the head of tho king of Zdbaj in a 
dish ” o a o o These words passed from mouth to mouth, 
and so spread that they at length reached the ears of tho Mahardja 
0 0 0 0 That king ordered his waz£r to have a thousand ves- 

sels of medium size prepared, with their engines of war, and to pnt 
on board of each vessel as many arms and soldiers as it could carry 
0 0 0 0 When the preparations were ended, and everything 

was ready, the king went on hoard his fleet, and proceeded with his 
troops to Kumdr The king and his warriors all earned tooth- 
brushes, and every man cleaned his teeth several times a day Each 
one earned his own brush on his person, and never parted from it, 
unless he entrusted it to his servant The king of Kumar knew 
nothing of the impending danger until the fleet had entered the nver 
which led to his capital, and the troops of the Mahdriija bad landed. 
The Maharaja thus took the king of Kumar unawares, and seized 


1 [The country about Cape Kum&ri, or Comorin ] 
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upon his palace, for the officers had taken flight He then made a 
proclamation assuring safety to every one, and seated himself on the 
throne of Kumar Ho had the king brought forth, o o o and 
had his head out off The Maharaja then addressed the wazfr, 
“I know that you have home yourself like a true minister, receive 
now the recompense of your conduct. I know that you have given 
good advice to your master if lie would but have heeded it. Seek 
out a man fit to occupy the throne, and seat him thereon instead of 
this foolish fellow ” The Mah&rAja returned immediately to his 
country, and neither he nor any of his men touched anything 
belonging to the king of Kumir o o o o Afterwards the 
Mahdr&ja had tire head washed and embalmed, then putting it m a 
vase, he sent it to the prmce who then occupied the throne of 
Kumdr, with a letter o o o o 'When the news of these events 
spread among the kings of India and China the MaMraja rose 
greatly in their estimation. From this time the kings of Knmdr, 
when they nse m the morning, always turn towards the country of 
Zfibaj, and how themselves to the ground as a mark of respect to the 
Mahfiraja. 

In the states of the Balhara, and in other provinces of India, one 
may see men bum themselves on a pile This anseB from the faith 
of the Indians in the metempsychosis, a faith which is rooted m their 
hearts, and about which they have not the slightest doubt. 

Some of the kings of India, when they ascend the throne, have a 
quantity of nee cooked and served on banana leaves. Attached to 
the king’s person are three or four hundred companions, who have 
jomed him of their own free will without compulsion When the 
king haB eaten some of the rice, he gives it to his companions Each 
in his turn approaches, takes a small quantity and eats it. All thos 6 
who so eat the nee are obliged, when the king dies, or is slam, to 
hum themselves to the very last man on the very day of the king’s 
decease This is a duty whioh admits of no delay, and not a vestige 

of these men ought to he left 1 

o o o o 

When a person, either woman or man, becomes old, and the senses 
are enfeebled, be begs some one of his family to tbro^Anm'i~' i ^iho 
1 [ Jteinaudot and Bemaud refer this to the Nairs < 
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fire, or to drown him in the water, bo firmly are the Indians 
persuaded that they shall return to (life upon) the earth In India 
they hum the dead. 

The island of Sarandfb contains the mountain of precious stones, 
the pearl fisheries, etc, o o o o Precious stoneB, red, green, 
and yellow, are obtained from the mountain which rises over the 
island of Sarandfb The greater part of the stones that are found 
are brought up by the tide The "water carries them into caverns 
and grottoes, and into the places where torrents descend There are 
men appointed to watch the gathering of these stones on behalf of 
the king Sometimes precious stones are dug from the depths of the 
earth, as m mines , these stones are acoompamed by earthy matter, 
which has to be separated from them 

The kingdom of Sarandfb has a law, and its doctors assemble from 
tune to time like as among ns the men assemble who collect the tra- 
ditions of the Prophet The Indians go to the doctors, and write 
from their dictation the lives of the prophets, and the precepts of the 
law There is in tho island a great idol of pure gold, the size of 
which has been exaggerated by travellers There are also temples 
which must have cost considerable sums of money There is a 
numerous colony of Jews m Sarandfb, and people of other religions, 
especially JlamcheanB The king allows each sect to follow its own 
religion . 1 Great licentiousness prevails in this country among the 
women as well as the men Sometimes a newly arrived merchant 
will make advances to the daughter of a king, and she, with the 
knowledge of her father, will go to meet him in some woody place 
The more senons of the merchants of Sfraf avoid sending their ships 
here, especially if there are young men on board. 

Among tbe Indians there axe men who are devoted to religion and 
men of science, whom they call Brahmans They have also their 
poets who live at the courts of their kings, astronomers, philosophers, 
diviners, and those who draw omens from the flight of crows, etc 
Among thorn are diviners and jugglers, who perform most astonish- 
ing feats These observations are especially apphcnble to Kanauj, a 
large country forming the empire of Jurz 


1 [Sec Jaubcrt'e Idrisi, p 71 ] 
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[Then follows an account of the Baiharjis or Bairngi •», of the inns for 
handlers, and of the courtezans attached to the temjdcsJ 

The idol called Multan is situated m the environs of Mansura, and 
people come on pilgrimages to it from many months distance They 
bring thithei the Indian aloes called al Idmruni, from Earn run, the 
name of the country in which it grows These aloes axe of the finest 
quality They axe given to the ministers of the temple for use as 
mcense These aloes are sometimes worth as much as two hundred 
dinars a mana The aloes are so soft that they will receive the impas- 
sion of a seal. Merchants buy them of the ministers of the temple 

t\ ft ft r> 
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II 

KITABU-L MASixiK WA-L MAMAL1K 

OF 

IBN KHURDADBA. 


Abu-1 Kdaim TTbaidu-lIah bm ’Abdu-llafr bm Khurdddba is 
better known as Ibn Khurdadba, a name derived from Ins grand- 
father, who was a fire worshipper, as the name shows, but who 
subsequently became a convert to the Muhammadan faith Ibn 
Kknrdddba attained high office under the IQialifa, and employed 
his leisure m topographical and geographical researches, the result 
of which was his “ Book of RoadR and Kingdoms ” He died m 
300 AH, or 912 ad 1 Up to a recent date the separate indi- 
viduality of Ibn Khurdddba was disputed, and it was argued by 
some" that he was the same person as Abu Is,hdk Istakhrl, and 
the real author of the “ Oriental Geography” translated by Sir 
W Ouseley. This question was set at rest by the publication of 
Istakhrl’s work, and by the extracts from Ibn Khurdddba, which 
appeared m Sir H Elliot's first volume 

The text of Ibn Khurdddba has lately been published with a 
translation by M Barbier de Meynard, in the Journal Asiatique 
(1865) from a copy of the MS m the Bodleian Library, collated 
with another from Constantinople Advantage has been taken of 
this publication to amend the translation which originally appeared 
m the original specimen of this work The texts differ occasion- 
ally, and the leaves of one or both of the MSS must have been 


1 [See Remand e Abonlfeda I , p 67, and Joum Afliatiqne, Jan , 1866 ] 
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misplaced. Tho notes marked P give the Pans readings, where 
tho differences arc such as to preclude an alteration of the Indian 
•version Tho passages in brackets havo been taken from tho Pans 
translation in addition to llioso published m tho first edition. 

rvrnACTS 

[The greatest king of India is the Balharii, or “ king of kings ” 
Tho other sovereigns of this country are those of JiTba, Tufon, Juzr 
[Giizerat], Ghunali, Italimf, and Knmrun The king of Zabaj is 
called Alfikat,’ ° ° ° and tlie king of tho islo of tho eastern 

sea Maharaja o o o oj 

Tho kings and pcoplo of Hind regard fornication ns lawful, and 
avino as unlnaa fill Tins opinion preanils throughout Hind, but tho 
king of Kumur : holds liotli fornication and tho ueo of inno as un- 
lawful Tho Inng of Sarandfp conveys aa ino from ’Irak for his 
consumption 

Tho kings of Hind take great delight in maintaining elephants, 
and paj largola for thorn in gold Tho elephants arc, generally, 
about mno culnts high, except tlioso of ’Anab , 3 which arc ten and 
eleven cubits 

The greatest long of India is tho Balhnrd, whoso namo imports 

king of kings ” Ho avears a nug in avhich is inscribed tho follow- 
ing sentence “"What is begun aanth resolution ends avilh success 

The next eminent king is he of Tdfan , the third is lung ofJdba; 
the fourth is ho of Juzr tho Tatanja dirhams nro in use m his 
domimons The fifth is fang of ’Ana/ the sixth m tie Bahmi , 1 
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and between lnm and the other kings a communication is kept up 1 
ships 1 * * * It is stated that he has m h is possession five thousand 1 el 
plants , that his country produces cotton cloths and aloe woe 
The seventh is the king of Kdmrun, which is contiguous to Chir 
There is plenty of gold m this country, 

[From the frontier of Kirmdn to jMansura, eighty parasnngs , tl 
route passes through the country of the Znts [Jats], who kcop wat 
over it From Zfiranj, capital of Sijistan, to Multan, two montl 
journey Multdn is called “the farj of the house of gold,” becau 
Muhammad, son of Kdsim, lieutenant of A1 Hujjdj, found for 
bahdrs of gold m one house of that city, which was henceforth call 
“ House of Gold ” Faij (split) has here the senso of “ frontier,” 
bahdr is worth 388 mans, and each man two nth J s 

[Cotjnthixs of Sind — A1 Kairunya [Kfrbun ?*], Makrdn, AlMai 
(or rather, country of the Meds) , KandaMr, Kasrdn, 5 * Uukdn/ Ka 
d&bil, Kmnazbun, Armabfl, Kanbalf, Sahbdn, Sadusdn, Debal, Easa 
A1 Daut [Alor], Yanddn, Multan, Smddn, Mandal, Salman, Sairaf 
\ Karaj, Kumla, Kuli, Kanauj, Baruh [Broach] 7 ] 

There is a road through the city of Karkuz, leading to the easta 
countries from Persia, 8 

The island of KMrat lies fifty parasangs from Obolla, It is a 
parasang in length and breadth, and produces wheat, palm trees, and 
vines The island of Lafat' is at a distance of eighty parasangs from 
that of Kb&rak, and has cultivated lands and trees It is two pura- 

1 [Tho Pane Torsion reads <!U~) ij+xus* instead of and translates 

“ Les Etata do ce dernier sont distants de tons les antres d'une annfia do marche ”) 

1 [“ Oinqua nts mSle ” P ] 

8 [A ntl is one ponni Troy ] 

* [A large town in MaVrtin ITarfisidu-l IttilU’ ] 

8 (A city in Sind Marhsid.] 

8 [A town of TCis, near Nishapfir War-find, Abd-1 Eidh, SprengePs Rontes, 
Jfap 4 ] 

* [The locality of several of these countries is discussed m a note Appx. A ] 

* [I do not find this passage in the Pans vernon. Gnatremdre proposed to read 
Honnoz for karkdr Jonr desSay Sep 1860 ] 

8 [Sir H Elliot's text has “Lahm,” hnt the Pans version reads Lafet ■“it is the 
‘ Lahet ’ of Idrisi, and the ‘ Lafet ’ of Istalhri, probably the Isle of Kenn ” 
Quatremfere, in Jour desSay Sep 1850 Sprenger’s Routes, 79 ] 
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sangs m length and breadth. From LSftt to tie reland of Abiun 
Zero parasangs , it produces palm 

parosaag m length and breadth Erom Abrun to the island of KMn 
L seren parasangs, tins .eland .s only half a pnrasang m extent, 
and la uninhabited From KMn to the island of Kfe, seven pam- 
sangs, the island is four parasangs in extent In it are pro uce 
■wheat, palm trees, and the like, the inhabitants dive for pearls 
which are here of excellent quality From Kis to Ibn Kta 
eighteen parasangs It is throe parasangs in extent ® f 
tants are heretics, of the sect of the Ibfizites From Ibn Kdwan to 
Ar mnn ,* Beven parasangs From Armun to Ndrmastra is seve 
days’ journey, and the latter is the boundary between Ferem an 
Smd, From Kfirmasird to Debal is eight days’ jonmey, an om 
Debal to the junction of the river Mihxfin with the sea is two 

parasangs , 

From. Smd axe brought the costus, oaneB, and bamboos. From e 
Mihran to Bakar, 6 which is the first place on the borders of Hin , 
is four days’ journey The country abounds with canes m the hilly 
tracts, hut iu the plains wheat is cultivated The people are wan 
derers and robbers From this plac9 to the Sleds are two parasangs , 
they also axe robbers From the Meds to Kol 7 are two parasangs, 
and from Kol to Smdfin is eighteen parasangs In the latter grow 
the teak tree and canes From Smdan to Mob [Malabar] is five days 
journey , m the latter pepper is to be found, also the bam o 
From Mali to Bolbun, 8 is two days’ jonmey, and from Balbnn o e 
great sea, 9 is two days' journey At Balbuitthe route divi es , 

1 [Sir H TSUotf s-text and translation reads “ Chin ] 

1 [Sir H Elliots text and translation had Knsir Quatrem&e suggested Kish, 
the Pans version gives Kis for Kish ] 

1 [Or “ Eenon Khvkn.’’ P Sir H KUiot’a text had “ Aharh&wan J 

5 [or Kann&shira] the “-Nnnn&sir” of Sprengear’s Pontes, and “ Nurmnnsbnr ot 
the Maps of Krrman J 

* [Illegible in the Pans copies ] , 

1 This is the first indication vre have of the Coles in this neig om oo ^ 

cept the K*x« of Dionysius tftrvg 1148), Much must he looted for m another 
direction. 


6 [“ Balm,” m the Pens version ] 

* [“Lay at,” middle of the sea, golf, 


great deep ] 
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lowing tlie shore it takes two days to reaoh Bds, which is a large 
place where you can take passage to Sarandfp From Bns to Saji 1 * 
and ’Askan, is two days’ journey, in which latter place noe is culti- 
vated. From ’Askan to Kiira three and a half paraeangs, where 
several rivers discharge From Kura to Kilakan, Lfi&r and Kanja, 3 
is two days’ journey, in all which wheat and nee are cultivated, and 
into which the wood of aloes is imported from KAmul and other 
neighbouring places, by the fresh- water route 3 in fifteen days From 
Samundar to Urasfr 4 is twelve parasangs , this is a great country, 
where are elephants, buffaloes, and other cattle, and various mer- 
chantable commodities The king of tins country is very powerful 
From l/raslr to Airni is four days’ journey, where also elephants and 
asses are met with [From Hubalin(?) to Sarandfp, two days ] 

[After tl ns follows {he description of Pio d’ Adam In another place 
the author continues Ins account of India in these words — ] 

There are seven classes of Hindus, viz , 1st, Sfibknfrfa, 5 among 

hom are men of high caste, and from among whom kings are 
chosen. The people of the other six classes do the men of this class 
^-homage, and them only 2nd. Brahma, who totally abstain from 
wme and fermented liquors. 3rd, Katarfa, who drink not more than 
three cups of wine , the daughters of the class of Brahma are not 
given in marriage to the sons of this class, hut the Brahmas take their 
daughters 4th, Sudand, who are by profession husbandmen The 
6th, Baisurd, are artificers and domestics The 6th, Sanddlia, who 
perform menial offices 7th, Lahud ,* their women are fond of adom- 

1 [“Sandy” P] 

* [Sir H. Elliot's text and translation had “ Kanban, Malwa and JCanja," but 

Idrfsi reproduces the names as “ KilVtiy&n, Lulu and Kanja” There can therefore 
he no doubt that tho Pans versidn now given is most oorreet Kdra (Kaihasar in 
Idrfsi) would seem to he near the months of the Coleroon. Kfrnchi is the old name of 
Konjeveram.] > 

3 [Sprenger suggests the Godavery (Poet-mid Reiserouten, 80), hut this cannot bo 
if Kanja is Ktachi ] 

* [“ ITrtastr ” in the Pans version, for which the editor suggests Kashmir , hat 
Ur-desa [Onssa] is surely intended. The following name “ Aina" may possibly be 
meant for Andhra [Tclingana] SpTenger says “ Palmiras ” ?] 

* [Elliot's text made the first syllable “ S&m " The Pans version says “ SahakfeTya 
(B les Sahiens , Ed. Saltrya) ”] 

* [“ Les Zenya mnmciens ct jongleurs " P ] 
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mg themselves, and the men are fond of amusements and games of 
skill 1 In Hind there are forty-two religious soots , J part of them 
bobovo m a Creator and Prophet (the blessing of God be upon 
them 1) , port deny the mission of a Prophet, and part ore atheists 


1 Nono of tho early Arabian Geographers nohoo this division into tnbes or classes, 
[but they appear to have known it, see pp 6, 10, 19 , and Idrist reproduces this 
passago, seo post ] The Grecian Authors, on tho authority of Mogasthencs, divide 
tho tnbes into seven, nnd attribute tho following offices to them, which are very 


different from 

thoso assigned by 

Ibn Khurdftdba. 



Strabo 

Diodorus 

Arrian 

1st Class 

rhilosophors 

Philosophers 

Sophists 

2nd „ 

Hushaudmon 

Husbandmen 

Husbandmon 

3rd „ 

Shephords and 

Cowherds and 

Cowhords and shepherds 


hunters 

shepherds 

4th „ 

Artificers nnd 

Artificers 

Artificers, morohants, and 


merchants 


boatmen 

5th „ 

Warriors 

Warriors 

Wamors 

6th „ 

Inspectors 

Inspectors 

Inspectors 

7th „ 

Counsellors and. 

Counsellors and 

Assessors 


assessors assessors 

Yid Strah Gtogr lib xv 703-707 Arrian Jndica 11 12 Diodor Sie 
lib n 40, 41 and Megasihentt Dregmenta E. A Bfihwanbeck, pp 42, 121, 127 
It is not easy to identify tho names -given by Ibn Khurdhdbn Tho first is unintel- 
ligible— tho 2nd is ondont— tho 3rd seems to indicate tho Keliatnyas— the 4th the 
Sddras — the 6th tho Yolsya — the 0th the Cbandblos — the 7th tho Bbzigars and itin- 
erant jngglors 

5 This is the number nsonbed by the indignant Frenchman to England — “ Forty- 
two religions 1 and only ono sauce 1 u* The Jbrai’u-1 Hikbybt increases tho number 
of roligions in India to forty-eight, and the Babjatn-1 Tawbrikh, in tho Pans Library, 
sets them down as 948 See Kasumrski, 214, and Mem sur l’lndo, 49 
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III 

MURlTJU-L ZAHAB 

OF 

AL MAS’U’DI'- 


Aru- 1 Hasan ’Abi, son of Husain, was a native of Baghd&d, 
and received tlio surnnmo of A1 Mas’udl after an ancestor named 
Mas'ud, w hoso eldest son accompanied the prophet m his flight 
from Mecca to Medina 1 The greater part of Mas'udl’s life was 
spent m travelling, and his wanderings extended over nearly all 
the countries subject to Muhammadan sway, and others besides, 
Ho sajs of lmnsolf that ho travelled so far to tho west (Morocco 
and Spain) that ho forgot tho cast, and so far to tho east (China) 
that lio forgot tho west He was an acute observer, and de- 
servedly continues to bo one of tho most admired writers in tho 
Arabic language Tho fruits of his travels and observations 
were embodied in his work called “ Muruju-1 Zaliab ” (Meadows 
of Gold), of which Ibn Khaldun, as quoted by Sprenger, sajs, 
“ Al Mas'udl in his book describes tho stato of tho nations and 
countries of the east and west, as they were m his age — that is to 
raj, in 330(832) a h. Ho gives an account of tho gomus and 
usages of the nations , a description of the countries, mountains, 
seas, 1 uitrdoms and dynasties , and ho distinguishes tho Arabian 
nee from the barbarians Al Mas’udi became, through this 
work, the prototype of all historians to whom they refer, and on 
who** authority they relv in the critical cslimato of manj facts 


1 IM-jad a Abcalfe&x Introd p Lit ] 
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which form the subject of thoir labours The date of Ins birth 
is not known, but ho died m Egypt m 345 a h (956 ad) 

The fiist part of tho “ Meadows of Gold’' was translated into 
English by Dr Sprenger (London, 1841), and the complete text, 
with a translation into French, has since been published by MM. 
Earbier do Meynard and Pavet de Courteille (Pans, 1851) 
Both these works have been used in the preparation of the fol- 
lowing extracts — 

Extracts 

Chapter YII — Mas'itdi begins tins chapter by slating it to be 
the general opinion that India teas tho portion of the earth m whioh 
order and wisdom prevailed m distant ages The Indians gave 
themselves a king, Brahma the Great, icho reigned 366 years, and 
tn whose times the booh Smdhind [Sidd/idnta] and Arjabahad 
[ Aryabhatta ] were composed His descendants have retained to 
our days tho name of Brahmans They are honoured by Indians 
as forming the most noble and illustrious caste They do not 
eat tho flesh of any animal, and both men and women wear 
yellow threads suspondod round their neokB, like a baldrick, to dis- 
tinguish them from tho other castes of India He was succeeded by 
his eldest son Balibud, who cigncd 100 years After him cahib Zamdn 
[Jhzma?], who reigned nearly 60 years He was sndpeded by 
Tor [Torus], who gavo battle to Alexander, and was killed by that 
prrnoe in single combat, after leigmng 140 years After him came 
Dabshalim, tho author of “ Kali! a wa Dimna,” who roigned 110 
years Balhxt, the next hng, reigned 80 years, hut according to 
other manuscripts, 130 years He was succeeded by Koresh 
[Harsha?], who abandoned the doctrines of the past, and introduced 
into India new religious ideas more suited to the requirements of the 
tune, and moro m consonance with the tendencies of his co- 
temporanes o o o He died after a reign of 120 years At his 
death discord arose among the Indians, and they broke up into 
diveis nations and tnbes, each country having a chief of its own 
Thus were formed the kingdoms of Sind, Kanauj, and Kashmir 
The city of Hankir, which was the great centre of India, submitted 

1 [Sprenger’s Mas’ Ml, Preface ] 
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to a lung called tlio Balhard, and the name of this prince continues 
to his successors who reign in that capital until the present time 
(332 a n ) 

India is a vast country, extending over sea, and land, and moun- 
tains , it borders on the country of Zdbaj [Java], whioh is tho kingdom 
of the Makaraj, the king of tho islands, whose dominions separate 
India and Chino, but are considered as part of India. India 
extends on tho side of tho mountains to Khurdsdn and Sind, as 
far as Tibet. There prevails a great difference of language and 
religion m theso kingdoms, and they are frequently at war with each 
other Tho most of them believe m tho metempsychosis, or the 
transmigration of the soul Tho Hindus ore distinct from all other 
black people, as the Zanjis, the Damddams, and others, in point of 
intellect, government, philosophy, strength of constitution, and 
purity of colour 

o o o o o 

Ko long can succeed to the throne m India before ho is forty years 
of ago , nor does thoir sovereign ever appear before the public, except 
at certain distant intervals, and then only for the inspection of state 
affairs In their opinion, tho kings lose their dignity and bring 
ontempt on their privileges if the pubho gazes at them frequently 
Government is only maintained by good feeling and by respect for 
the various dignities of tho state 1 0 0 0 0 0 

Royalty is limited to the descendants of one family, and never goes 
to another Tho same is the case with the families of the woztrs, 
kiizfs, and other high officers They are all (hereditary and) nevor 
changed or altered 

The Hindus abstain from dr inkin g wine, and censure those who 
consume it , not because their religion forbids it, but m the dread of 
its clouding their reason and depriving them of its powers If it 
can he proved of one of their kings, that he has dr unk (wine), he 
forfeits the crown , for he is (not considered to he) able to role and 
govern (the empire) if his mind is affected. 

o o o o o o 

1 [Tho Pans translation says, " Le pouvoir ne se nmmfaent chez mix quo par le 

despotisms et le respect de la hiSrarohio politique ” Sprenger’s version is “The 
measures of government must he earned by mildness in India, and by degradation 
from a highor rank 
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The greatest of the kings of India m our tune is the "BaUiara, 
sovereign of the oity of Mdnkir Many of the kings of India 
turn their faces towards him m their prayers, and they make sup- 
plications to his ambassadors, who copae to visit them. The kingdom 
of Balliaru is bordered by many other countries of India Some 
kings have their territory m the mountains away from the sea, like 
tho Biu, King of Kashmir, the King of Tdfan, and others There 
are othor kings who possess both land and sea. The capital of the 
Balliard is eighty Srndi parasangs from tho sea, and the paras an g is 
equal to eight nulos His troops and elephants are innumerable, but 
his troops are mostly infantry, because the seat of his government is 
among the mountains. One of the neighbouring longs of India, 
wbo is far from tbe soa, is the Bauura, who ib lord of tho city of 
Kauauj This is tho title given to all the sovereigns of that kingdom 
He has large armies in garrisons on tho north and on the south, on the 
east and on the west, for he is surrounded on all sides by warlike kings 
Chapter IX. — Al-Jahiz supposes that the nvor Mihran m Smd 
comes from the Nile, alleging os a proof that orooodiles live in it. 
I cannot understand how he advanced thiB ns a proof, He states 
it m his book, “ Krlabu-V Amsur tea ’ajaibu-l bulddn” (“On great citieB 
and tbe wonders of tbe countries ”) It is an excellent work, but as 
tho author has never made a voyage and hut few journeys and travels 
through kingdoms and cities, ho did not know that the Mihran of 
Smd comes from well-known sources m the highlands of Smd, 
from the country belonging to Kanauj m the kingdom of Bauura, 
and from Kashmir, Kandahar, and Tifan , and at length, running into 
Multan, it receives the name of tho Mihran of gold, just as Multan 
means boundary of gold Tbe king of Multan is a KuraiBlute, and 
of tbe children of Usamah bin Lawi bm Ghabb The caravans for 
Khurasan assemble here The lord who rules over the kingdom of 
Mansura is a Kuroishite, who is descended from Habbar bm al- 
Aswad The crown of Multan has been hereditary m tbe family 
which rules at present, since ancient times, from the beginning of 
Islam 

The nver Mihran takes its course through, tbe country of Mansura, 
and falls near Debal into tbe Indian ocean In the bays of this soa 
there are many crocodiles, as m the bay of Smdabur in the kingdonu 
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of Bagbara,’ in India, tbo bay of Zalmj, in tbo dominions of tbo 
Mabaraj, and tbo gulfs of tbo agbyub [agbbfib] , -\vlncb ox tend towards 
tbe island of Sarandib [Ceylon] Crocodiles livo more particu- 
larly in sweet water, and, ns wo bave said, m tho estuaries of India, 
the water of wlucb is for tbe most part swcot, because tbo streams 
wlucli form thorn are derived from tbo rams 

Chapter XVI — Tbo king of India is tbe Balharu , tbe king of 
Kanauj, who is ono of tho kings of Sind, is Eauun ," this is a title 
common to all kings of Kanauj Thero is also a oity cnllod Bruur , 
after its pnnees, which is now in tho territories of Islam, and is ono 
of the dependencies of Multan Through this town passes one of 
tbe (five) rivers, which form together tbe river Miliran m Sind, which 
is considered by al-Jahiz as donved from the Nile, and by others from 
tbe Jaihun of Khurasan This Bauura, who is tbo king of Kanauj, 
is an enemy of the BalharA, the king of India Tbe king of Knn- 
dahar, who is one of tho kings of Sind and its mountains, is called 
Habaj , this name is common to all sovoroigns of that country 
From bis dominions comes tbe river Raid, ono of tbo five nvers 
which form tbe Mihran of Sind. Kandahar is called the country 
of the Halibut [Rajput?] Anothor nvor of tbo fiio is called 
Bahfitil, it comes also from tbe mountains of Sind, and runs through 

1 [This must lie intended for “ Bolharh,” in whose kingdom Sindfibfir Booms to hero 
been situated ] 

1 This name lBso given m tbo Fans edition, but SprcDgcr reads it “Budah," 

and tbe referenco immediately afterwards to a place of tho Bamo namo among tbo 
dependencies of Multtm, can, hardly refer to any other than tho country commonly 
called Budha General Cunningham sen s this name “ is said by Gildcmcister to bo 
written Jiovara in the original, for which ho proposes to read Pcvara foT the well- 
known Paurava From the King of Oudh’B Dictionary two different spellings aro 
quoted, ns Pordn and Pordn , while in Fenshta tho nameis cither Sorrah, as written 
by Dow, or JPmcar, ns written bj Briggs In Abu ’1 Fcdn the name is Nodti Now 
at tbe name, of which so nomy readings bave just been given, was that of the king’s 
family or tribe, I believe wo may almost certainly adopt Tovar a as tbe true reading 
according to one spoiling, and Torah according to the other In the bansknt In- 
criptiona of the Gwalior dynasty tho word is invariably spelt Tomara Kbnrg Jtai 
wntes Tamdr\_To'ar f], which is much tho same as CoL Tod’s Tuar, and tho Tuvdroi 
the Kumaon and Garhwhl AISS Lastly, in Gladwin’s Ayln Akban, I find Ttnore 
and Toonoor , for which I presume the original has Tuntcar and Tantuar From a 
comparison of all these various readings, I conclude that the family name of tbe Raja 
of Kanauj in A n 916, when Mas’fidl visited India, was, in all probabihty, Tovar or 
Tomar" Genl Cunningham’s Archadogical Report, Joura As Soc , Bengal, 1864 ] 
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the country of the Halibut, -winch is the country of Kandahar the 
fourth river comes from the country of Kabul, and Its mountains on 
the frontier of Sind towards Bust, Ghazmn, Zara’un, ar-Bukhaj, and 
the country of Dawar, which is the frontier of Sijistan The last of 
the five rivers comes from the country of Kashmir The king of 
Kashmir has the name of Bui, which is a general title for all the 
kings Kashmir forms part of Sind 

o o o o o 

The kingdom of the Bauiira, king of Kananj, extends about one 
hundred and twenty square parasangs of Smd, eaoh parasang being 
equal to eight miles of this country This king has four armies, 
according to the four quarters of the wind Each of them numbers 
700,000 01 900,000 men The army of the noith wars against the 
prince of Multdn, and with the Musulmans, his subjects, on the fron- 
tier The army of the south fights against the Balhara, long of H&nkir 
The other two armios march to meet enemies m every direction 
o o o o o 

Multan is one of the strongest frontier places of the Musalmans, 
and around it there are one hundred and twenty thousand towns 
and villages. In it is the idol also known by the name of Multan 
The inhabitants of Smd and India perform pilgrimages to it 
from the most distant places they carry money, precious stoneB, 
aloe-wood, and all sorts of perfumes there to fulfil their vowb 
The greatest part of the revenue of the long of Multan is derived 
from the noh presents brought to the idol of the pure aloe-wood of 
Kumar, which is of the finest quality, and one man of which is 
worth 200 dinars o o o o 'When the unbelievers march 
against Multan, and the faithful do not feel themselves strong 
enough to oppose them, they threaten to break their idol, and their 
enemies immediately withdraw 

"When all the rivers which we have enumerated have passed the 
“ boundary of tbe bouse of gold,” wbicb is the meaning of the 
name of Multan, they unite at about three days’ journey below this 
city and above ManBura, at a place called Dushab, 1 into one stream, 
which proceeds to the town of A1 Bur [Alor], which lies on its western 

1 [DCitb ? referring either to the country between the Ghara and tbe Chintih, nr to 
that between the Panj-nad and the Indus ] 
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bank and belongs to Mansura, where it receives the name of Mihran 
There it divides into two branches, both of which fall at the town of 
Shakira , 1 * which belongs also to one of the districts of Mans ora, into 
the Indian sea, under the name of Mihran of Sind, about two days’ 
journey from the town of Debal 

Multan is seventy-five Sindian parasangs from ManBura Each 
parasang is eight miles, as stated above The estates and villages 
dependent on Mansura amount to three hundred thousand. The 
whole country is well cultivated, and covered with trees and 
fields It is constantly at war with a nation called the Meds, who 
are a race of Sind, and also with other raoes on the frontiers of Sind 
Like Multan it is on the frontier of Smd, and so are the towns and 
villages belonging to it. Mansura has its name from Mansur bm 
Jainhur, governor of the ’Ummayides. The king of ManBura has 
eighty war elephants, every one of which is supported by five 
hundred infantry m battle, as we have already remarked , and these 
elephants oppose thousands of horses 

o o o o o 

Lot us now resume our short account of the kings of Smd and 
India The language of Smd is different from that of India Smd 
is the country which is neater the dominions of the Moslims, India 
is farther from them The inhabitants of Mankir, which is the 
capital of the Balbaro, speak the Kinya language, which has this 
name from Kira, the place where it is spoken On the coast, as in 
Saimtir, Subura, Tdna, and other towns, a language called Lanya 3 
is spoken which has its name from the sea whioh washes those 
countries, and this is tho Larawi Bea, which has been described 
above On thiB coast there are great nvors, whioh run from the 
south, whilst all other nvers of tho world flow from north to Boutb, 
excepting tho Kilo of Egypt, and tho Mihran of Smd, and a few others 
° ° ° Of all tho kings of Smd and India, there is no one who pays 

groator rcspeot to tho Musulmans than the Balhara In his kingdom 
Xslfim is honoured and protected o o o Th e m0 noy consists of 
dirlmins, called Tahinya , 3 each weighing a dirham and a half They 

1 [Tho Sanskrit “ SGgara.” Seo Mom trarl’Inde,p 216] 

5 [Sansltnt “ L&ta," the country about the mouth of tho Nerbudda.] 

3 [Sprcngcr read* this Talativmya, ns docs another Pans MS See noto pago 3 ] 
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tiro impressed ■with tlie date of the reign The Balhara possesses 
many war elephants This country is also called Kamkar On one 
side it is exposed to the attacks of the king of Juzr [Guzerat] , a 
king who is nch in horses and camels, and has a large army 
o o o o o 

Next comes the country of Tafan The kmg is on friendly terms 
with the neighbouring sovereigns and with the Moslims , his military 
furccs are less considerable than those of the kings whom we have 
named 

o o o o o 

JBeyond tins knigdom is that of Rahma, which ib the title for their 

kings, and generally at the same time their name His domimons 

border on those of the king of Juzr [Guzerat], and, on one side, on 
thoso of the Balhara, with both of w horn he is frequently at war 
The Rahma has inoio troops, elephants, and horses, than the Balhara, 
the king of 0 uzr and of Tafan "When he takes the field, he has no less 
than fifty thousand elephants He never goes to war but m winter, 
because elephants cannot hear thirst. His forces are generally 
exaggerated, some assort that the number of fullers and washers 
in Ins comp is from ten to fifteen thousand o a o o o The 
kingdom of Ralnna extends both along the sea and tho continent 
It is bounded by an inland state called the kingdom of Human 
The inhabitants are fair, and have their ears pierced They have 
elephants, camels, uud horses Both sexes are generally handsome 

Afterwards comes the kingdom of Firanj, 1 winch haB power both 
on land and soa, It is situated on a tongue of land which stretches 
into the sea, from whence large quantities of amber are obtained 
The country produces only little pepper, but large numbers of ele- 
phants are found here The kmg is brave, haughty, and proud, but 
to tell the truth he has more haughtiness than power, and more 
pnde than courage 


1 [Snlaimon wntes this name '‘Kiranj ” See note ante, p 6 ] 
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IV 

KIT^BU-L ATU&tM, 

or 

ABIT IS,HAK, AL ISTAKHRI*. 


Shaikh Abu Is,hab, recen cd the cognomen of Istakhri from Ins 
native city of Istaklir or Persepolis, and Iio is also called Al 
F&rsi, from tlie province of Furs m winch that city is situated 
His travels extended through all the Muhammadan countries, 
from India to the Atlantic ocean, from the Persian Gulf to the 
Caspian Sea The tune of his jourmes and the date of hia work 
have not been precisely determined, but it is certain that he wrote 
about the middle of the tenth century (340 A h , 951 a d ) He 
was a httle anterior m point of time to Ibn Ilnuhal, but these two 
travellers met in the valley of the Indus, and exchanged observa- 
tions A comparison of the following extracts will show how Ibn 
Haukal availed himself of Ins cotemporary’s writings, and made 
them the basis of Ins own work The text of Istakhri’s “ Book 
of Climates” was published m lithography by Dr Moeller, at 
Gotha, in 1839, under the title “ Liber Climaium It is a fac- 
simile of the MS in the Gotha Library, which is the only one m 
'Europe , but, although the lithography has evidently been exe- 
cuted with great care, the work is unsatisfactory, for the MS is 
very faulty in the spelling of proper names A translation from 
the same into German was printed at Hamburg in 1845, by Dr 
Mordtmann, as “Das Buck der Lander ” The portion relating 
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to Sijistdn was translated into Italian by Signor Mndim, and 
nubhsbcd at Milan in 1842 1 

FXTRKCTS 

The country of Smd and the bordering lands arc inserted in one 
map, winch thus contains the country of Smd and portions of Hind, 
lv inn tin, Turin and Budlia. 

Cinrs or Sind —Mansurn, Debat, Ni'rur* [Nnun], Kulwi [Kal- 
ian], Annan, Bnlui [Ballar!], Mnswuht, Nahraj, Bfrniyn, Manhfi- 
nar( [M inpiban] Sadus in, and At Buz [Alor] 

Crms or Hind — Amlial , 3 Knmb tyn, Subdra, Sinddn, Sanuur, 
Multan, Jandrud, and Bnsmond 

From Kanibaj a to Sainiur is tho land of the Balbara, and in it 
{hero aro several Indian lungs It is a land of infidels, but there are 
Musatmlns m its cities, and none but Musnlmans rule on or them 
on the part of the Balhanu There are Jama’ innsjids m them The 
city m which the Balbara dwells is Munkir, which has an extensive 
tcrritoiy 

Mausurn is about a inilo long and a mile broad, and is surrounded 
o} a branch of tho Milirin The inhabitants are Mu sal mans The 
date tree and tho sugar cano grow here Hie land of Mansurn also 
produces a iruit of tho sizo of the apple, which is called Laimun, and 
is exceedingly sour Tho land also produces a fruit called Ainbaj 
(mango), which is liho the peach The price of thorn is low, and 
they are plentiful. The dress of tho people is like that of the 
people of 'Irak, but tho dress of their kings resembles that of tho 
kings of India m respect of tho hair 4 and tho tunic 

Multan is a city about half the size of Mansura. There is an idol 
there held in great veucration by the Hindus, and every y ear people 
from tho most distant parts undertake pilgrimages to it, and bring to 
it a ast sums of money, which they expend upon the temple and on 

1 [See Remand’s AboolfcdCi, Introd p lxxii , end tbo prefaces to Moeller and 
Mordtraann's works ] 

! U-»] 

s [*< FCunlial” and “KCunhal’ below) 

4 for this we hare (Jj (trousers) in 

b) Ibn Hnukal See jjoif, page 34 
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those -who lead there a life of devotion. The temple of the idol is a 
strong edifice, situated in the most populous part of the city, m the 
market of Mult&n, between the bazar of the ivory dealers and the 
shops of the coppersmiths The idol is placed under a cupola m the 
midst of the b uildin g, and the ministers of the idol and those devoted 
to its service dwell around the cupola. In Multan there are no men 
either of Hmd or Sind who worship idols except those who worship 
this idol and in this temple The idol has a human shape, and is 
seated with its legs bent in a quadrangular posture on a throne made 
of brick and mortar Its whole body is covered with a red skin like 
morocco leather, and nothing but its eyes are visible Some believe 
that the body is made of wood, some deny this , but the body is not 
allowed to be uncovered to decide the point.* The eyes of the idol 
are precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown of gold, It 
sits in a quadrangular position on the throne, its hands resting upon 
its knees, with the fingers closed, so that only four can be counted 
"When the Indians make war upon them and endeavour to seize the 
idol, the inhabitants bring it out, pretending that they will break it 
and bum it Upon this the Indians retire, otherwise they would destroy 
Mult&n. Mansfira is more fertile. At half a parasang from Mult&n there 
is a large cantonment, 1 which is the abode of the chief, who never 
enters Mult&n except on Fridays, when he goes on the back of an 
elephant, m order to join m the prayers of that day The governor 
is of the tnbe of Kuraish, and is not subject to the ruler of Mansura, 
but roads the khutba in the name of the khalifa 

Samand 2 is a small city situated like Mult&n, on the east of tho 
nver Mihran, between each of these places and tho river the 
distance is two parasangs The water is obtained from wells 

The city of A1 Bur approaches Mult&n in size It has two 
walls, is situated near the Mihran, and is on the borders of 
Mansura 

Nirur 3 is half way between Debal and Mansura 

From Saimur to F&mhal, in Hmd, and from F&mhal to Makr&n 

1 camp ] 

2 [“ Basmand” above and belovr ] 

3 See note A in Appx ] 
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and Bndha, and beyond -that aB far as the boundaries of Multan, all 
belong to Sind. Bndha is there a desert 

The people of Multan -wear trousers, and most of them speak 
Persian and Smelt, as in Mansura'. 

Matron is a large territory, for the most part desert and barren 
The largest city in Makrdn is Kannazbun 1 * 3 

Kaudabtl is a great city, The palm tree does not grow there It 
is in the desert, and within the confines of Bndha The cultivated 
fields are mostly irrigated Yines grow there, and cattle are pastured 
The vioimty is fruitful. Abfl. is the name of the man who subdued 
this town, wlnoh is named after him 

Distances — From Tfz : to Tfr [Kfz] about five days Prom 
Kiz s to Kannazbun fjyo days Going from Kannazbun to Tiz, in 
Makr&n, the road passes by Khz Prom Kannazbun to Darak three 
days Prom IMaak to Pahalfahuh 4 * * three days Prom thence to 
Asghafa 8 9 two days. Prom thence to Band one day Prom Band to 
Bah 4 one day Prom thence to Kasrknnd 7 one day Prom Kiz to 
Armfibfl 8 six days Prom Armabil to Kambak s two days Prom 
thence to Debal four days Prom ManBura to Debal six days Prom 
Mansura to Multan twelve days Prom Mansura to Turdn fifteen 
days Prom Mansura to the nearest frontier of Bndha five da3»s 
Prom Budha to Tiz about fifteen dayB The length of Makran from 
Tiz to Kasdan is about fifteen days Prom Multan to the nearest 
border of the tongue (of land) known as Biyalas 10 about ten days. 
Here the Mibran muBt be crossed to get into the land of Budha. 

1 Mordtmann reads “ Frnun,” but see note A in Appx.] 

5 [The port of that name ] 

3 [“ Kedge ” of the maps ] 

4 [The other authorities agree in reading this Fahalfahnra except the Mnr&sidu-l 

Itt , 'which makes it “Fahafahrat," and calls it “a well known town in Mahrta ” 
See IdrfsS ] 

s [Ihn Haukal and Idrlsi hare “Asfaka” The “Esfaka” of the maps north of 

Geh, m Mnkrftn ] * 

8 [The modem Goh ] 

1 [This is still a place of some note ] 

8 [Seo note A m Appx ] 

9 [ This must hare been on the coast of Las See Idnsf ] 

10 
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12 Mansura, and the adjacent countries, 1 which are Sind, India, 
and part of the Muhammadan territory , 13 .A^zarbaij&n , 14 
tlio district of the Jib&l , 15 Dailam 16 the sea of the Khazar 
(t e the Caspian), 1Y the steppes between Fdrs and Kliur&sdn, 
18 Sijist&n and the adjacent countries , 19 Khur&s&n , 20 Md 
wdr&u-n nahr.” Of every one of the above countries there seems 
to have been originally a map, but two have been lost (viz , Nos 
6 and 10), and some have been tranyosed (as woll as several leaves 
of the text) by the bookbinder It was copied in A H. 589, as it is 
stated m the postscript, from a very correct copy, and. with great 
care The copyist has added m a few instances marginal notes, 
which prove that he took an interest in what he wrdte, and that 
he was acquainted with the subject [ v . On comparing this work 
with the “ Book of Boads and Kingdoms ” of Ibn Hankal, I 
find it almost verbatim the same, so much so, as to leave no 
doubt that it is % copy of Ibn Haukal’s work under an unusual 
name As there are only two copies m Europe, one of 
which is very bad, this MS is of considerable value 8 The 
following extract is translated from the Ashk&lu-l Bildd, 
followed by a passage from Ibn Hankal, in the part where 
the Lucknow manuscript was deficient, or which probably the 
transcriber neglect ecci to copy [The map is from the Ashk&lu-l 
Bilad, and is very similar to that of Istaklm, as published by 
Moeller ] 

[The real name of Ibn Haukal was Muhammad Abti-1 Kdsim, 
and he was a native of Baghdad When he was a child the 
power of the Khalifs had greatly declined, and Baghdad itself 
had fallen into the hands of the Turks On attaining manhood 
he found himBelf despoiled of his inheritance, so he resolved to 
gratify a natural taste, and to seek to mend his fortunes by tra- 
velling and trading m foreign countries He left Baghdad in 331 

1 Here a space of about six inches square is left blank, knd in the margin are 
tbo words “ This space is for tho map of tbe world, but it is not large onough, there- 
fore the copyist has deviated from tho original from which he transcribed, and it 
stands in tho preceding page ” 

5 [Un BodL Codd, JISS , Cat, p 209 ] 
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v H (94*3 ad), and after passing through the various lands under 
Musulm&n rule, lie letumed to tliat city in 358 a h (968 ad). 
Die following year he was m Africa, and he seems to have 
finished Ins work m 366 a h. (976 ad) His book received the 
same title as that of Ibn Khurdadba, or “Book of Roads and Km"- 
doms,” and he says that his predecessor’s work was his constant 
companion 1 * His obligations to Istakhn have been already men- 
tioned. M Uylenbi oek translated part of the work m his “Iracoe 
persicm descnptio,” and Gildcmeister has given the “ Descriptio 
Sindito ” in his “ Scnptorum Arabum de Rebus Indicis,” etc 
Part of the Ashkdlu-1 BiMd relating to Khnrdsan has been trans- 
lated by Col Anderson, and was published m the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol \xn ] 

Extbacts 

From tho sea to Tibet is four months’ journey, and from the sea of 
Fairs to the country of Kanauj is three months’ journey 

o o © o 

I have placed the country of Smd and its dependencies in one 
map, which exhibits tho entire country of Smd, part of Hind, and 
Turan and Budlin * On the entire east of this tract thefe lies the sea 
of Fars, and on the west, Barman and the desert of Syistan, 
and the countries Bubjeot to it. To the north are the countries 
of Hind, and to the south is the desert lying between Makran 
and Efufs , 3 4 beyond wbioh is the sea of Fars This sea is to 
the oast of the above-mentioned territories, and to the south 
of the said desert, for it extends from Saimur on the east to 
Tiz,* of Makran, it then bends round the desert, and encncles 
Birman and Fairs 

The chief cities of this traot are the following In Makran, — 

1 [Reinaud’s Aboulfbda, Introd , p lnm ] 

3 Gildcmeister, in his edition of Ibn Hauknl, reads this Boiha Sen note A m tho 
Appx 

3 [Mountains m Kirm&n, near the coast,] 

4 [This name is not to ho fouqd in Sir H Elliot’s text, hut it was gircn in the 
translation, and it is also in Ibn Haulcal, so that it is ngbt without doubt ] 

s 
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Tiz, 1 Kabar [Kiz], Kabryun [Karin ozbun], Darak, Kasak the city of 
schismatics, Bib, Xond [Band], Kasrkand, Asfaka, Fahalfahara, 
Musli, Yusli [Knmbali], Armail [Armabll] In Turan, — Mo- 
liali Knnikundn, Sura and Kasdir In Budba, — Kandubfl In 
Sind, — Mnnsura, which, in tbe Sind language, is called Bumiwun,’ 
Debal, Nirun,* Fahd [Kalian], Abn [Annan], Balzi [Ballan], Mas- 
wahi, Haruj, Bama, Manjaban, Sadnsan, Aldur In Hind, — 
Famhal, Kombaya, Surbarah, Smdan, Saimur, Multan, Hadrawur 
[Jadruwur, or Jandrud], and Basmat. These are the cities of theso 
countries which ore known, to me * From Kambdya to Saimur is the 
land of the Balhara, and m it there are several Indian krngs 1 It is 
a land of mildels, but there are Musulmans in its cities, and none but 
Musulmnns rule over thorn on the part of the Balhara There aro 
many mosques in theso places, where Muhammadans assemble to 
pray Tho city in which the Balhara resides is Manktr, whioli has 
an extensivo territory c 

Mans urn is about a milo long and a mile broad, and is surronndod 
by a branch of tho Mihran. It is like an island, and the inhabitants 
are Musulmnns The king of tho country is one of tho tnbo of 
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Kuiaish, and is said to bo ft descendant of Hub&d, the Bon of Aswad. 
He and Ins ancestors ruled over thiB country, but the Khutba is read 
in tbo name of the Khalifa The climate is hot, and the date tree 
grows hero, but there is neither grape, nor apple, nor ripe date 
(temr), nor walnut in it. Tho sugar cane grows here The land 
also produces a fruit of tho size of the apple, which is called Laimun, 
and is exceed, ngly acid. The place also yields a fruit called Ambaj 
(mangoe), resembling the peach m appearance and flavour It is 
plentiful and cheap 1 Prices are low and there is an abundance of 
food 

Tho current coin of the country is stamped at Kandahar , one of 
the pieces is equivalent to five dirhams The Tatari coin also is 
current, each being in weight equal to a dirham and a third . 3 They 
likewise uso dinars The dress of the people of the place is the 
same as that worn b3 r tho inhabitants of ’Irak, except that the dress | 
of tho sovereigns of tho country resembles in the trousers 3 and tunic 
that worn by the kings of Hind 

Multan is about half tho size of Mansurn, and is called “the 
boundary* of the houso of gold ” There is an idol there held m 
great veneration by the Hindus, and every year people from the 
most distant parts underlako pilgrimages to it, and bring vast 
sums of money, winch they expend upon the temple and on 
those who lead there a life of devotion Mult/m derives its 
name from this ldoh The temple of the idol is a strong edifice, 
situated m the most populous part of the city, in the market 
of Multan, between the bazar of the ivory dealers and the bhops 
of the coppersmiths The idol is placed under a cupola in the 
centre of the building, and the ministers of the idol and those 

1 [Hero there mast have been, a line omitted from the text as printed by Sir H 
Elliot.] 

3 [“Drachmam cam octava parte valentes ” Gildemeisier ] 

1 Gildemcister has " m enmbus et tunicis ” See Itcmaud, 

Mem sur FI ide, 237 ] 

* The Ashlctilu-l Biltid says “ harj,” or bastion, which at first sight would seem a 
more probable reading , but the reasons assigned for reading the word “ farj ” aro so 
strong, ns BOt forth b\ Jl Hamnker, in bis note to the Deseript\o Irata Fcrsrea (p 67), 
that we are not entitled to consider “bur]” ns the correct rending [Quatremdro 
concurs in reading 11 fnrj ” Jour det Sav See also Ibn Khtirdhdba and tbe 
account given in tbo Cbnob-nfima ] 
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devoted to its service dwell around the cupola In Multdn there are 
no men, either of Hind or of Sind, who worship idols, except those 
who worship this idol and in this temple The idol has a human 
shape, and is seated with its logs bent in a quadrangular posture , 1 
on a throne made of bnolt and mortar Its whole body is 
covered with a red skin like morocco leather, and nothing but 
its eyes are visible Some believe that the body of the idol is 
made of wood , some deny this , but the body is not allowed 
to be uncovered to decide this pomt The eyes of the idol are 
precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown of gold The 
hands rest upon the knees, with the fingers all olosed , 5 so that only 
four can be counted.® The sums collected from the offerings of the 
pilgrims at the shrme are taken by the Amir of Multdn, and distn 
bated amongst the servants of the temple As often as the Indians 
make war upon them and endeavour to seize the idol, they 4 bring it 
out, pretending that they will break it and bum it Upon wlnoh the 
assailants retire, otherwise they would destroy MultAn There 
is a strong fort in Mult&n Prices are low, but Mnnsura is 
more fertile and populous The reason why Multan is designated 
l; “the boundary of the house of gold” is, that the Muhammadans, 
though poor at the time they conquered the place, enriched them- 
selves by the gold which they found m it About half a parasang from 
Multdn are several edifices called Chondrfiwdr , 6 the cantonment of 
the chief, who never enters Multan, except on Fridays, and then on 
the hack of an elephant, in order to join m the prayers of that day 
The Governor is of the tribe of Kuraish, of the sons of Samlih, the 
son of Lawi, who first occupied the place He owes no allegiance to 
the chief of Mansura He, however, always reads the Khutba m the 
name of the Khalifa. 

• Ibn Haukal bays, “171111 expanded fingers ” Zakariyfi Kazwlni, following Is- 
takhrr, says “ olosed hands ” The Ashkhlu-l Bilfid concurs with Ishtakhri, as quoted by 
M Kosogarten De Mohammede Ibn Batuta, p 27 Idrisi speaks of four hands, 
instead of four fingers, and a very slight chango in the original would arthonzo that 
reading See post 

3 [Sir H Elliot's printed text terminates here, and so the re main der of tho trans- 
lation has not been revised ] 

4 [According to Kazwlni it is tho Musnlmfins who do this ] 

s This most resembles the word m the Ashk&lu-l Bil&d Seo Koto A in Appx 
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Basmad is a small city, situated like Multan and Chandra war, on 
the east of the river Mihran This river is at the distance of a para- 
sang from each of the places mentioned Tlio inhabitants ubo well 
water for dnnk Basmad has a fort. 

The country [city] of Alrur 1 2 is as extensive as Multan It liaB 
two walls, is situated near the Mihrdn, and is on the borders of 
Mansura 

The city of Dobal is to the west 3 4 of the Mihran, towards the sea 
It is a largo mart, and the port not only of this hut neighbouring 
regions Dehal is remarkable for the noliness of its grain cultiva- 
tion, hut it is not over-abundant m largo trees or the date tree It 
is famous for the manufacture of swords 8 The inhabitants gener- 
ally maintain themselves by their commerce 

The country of Nirun is between Dobal and Mansura, but rather 
nearer to tho latter Manjabnri is to the wost of the Mihrdn, and 
thero any one who proceeds from Dehal to Mansion, will have to 
pass the river, tho latter place being opposite to Manjdbari 

Maswuln, Harj, and Sadusdn,* are also situated to the west of tho 
Mihran 5 * * 

On tho road between Mansura and Multan, and on the east of the 
Mihrdn, but distant from it, are two places called Ibn and Labi 
[Annan and Kalian] 0 

Maildi [Ballarl] is also near the Mihrdn, and on the western 
bank, near tho branch which issues from the nver and encircles 
Mansura. 

Bilha [Bdnia] is a small city, the residence of ’Umar, the son of 
’Abdu-1 ’Aziz Habbftn, of the tnbe of Kuraish, and the ancestor of 
those who reduced Mansura 

1 [Alor Soe Note A. in Appx,] 

2 Ibu Haukal says to tho oast The text of the AshkOIu-l BiUid is plain on this 
point, and tho Map also represents Dotal to tho vest 

5 M Gildemcister translates this “locus stenlis est,” which is Bcarcoty consistent 
with tho previous assertion about the cultivation, m which also his copy does not 
concur — “ Agros non habet lrriguos " 

4 [See Note A in Appx ] 

6 jlbn Haukal adds, “ These cities are about equal to each other "] j 

« [AbCi-1 Fidh refers to this passago (p 347 Text), in speaking of Anner 

KCdlarS 
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Tho oily of Fumhal 1 is on tho borders of Bind, towards Saimur, 
and tho country liotwccn tlioso two places belongs io Hind Tlio 
countries between Famhal and Maknin, and Budna, and beyond it 
os far as tlio borders of Mulldn, aro all dependencies of Sind. Tho 
infidels wbo mliabit Smd aro callod Bndha* and Mand Tlioy reside 
in tbo traot between Turun, Multan, and Mansftra, to tbo w cst of tho 
Miliran They breed camels, which are sought after in Khurasan 
and elsewhere, for tho purpose of having crosses from those of 
Bactna. 

Tht city whero the Budhitos carry on thoir trade is Kandubil, and 
they resemblo men of tho desert Tlioy livo in houses made of 
reeds and grass Hie Munda dwell on tho banka of tho Mihrnn, 
from tho boundary of Multan to the sea, and in tlio desert betw cen 
Malcrt'm and Fumhal. Tlioy have many cattle Bbeds and pasturages, 
and form a largo population 

Thoro are Jdm’a MasjidR at Famlial, SindAn, Saimur, and Kain- 
baya, all which arc strong and great cities and tho Muhammadan 
precepts are openly observed Tlioy produco mangoes, cocoa-nuts, 
lemons, and nee in great abundance, also great quantities of honey, 
but there aro no date trees to ho found m them 

Tho villages of Dahuk 3 and Kalwrin aro contiguous to each other, 
situated botween Labi* and Armfibfl Kalwun is a dependency of 
Makr&n, and Dahuk that of Mansura In these last mentioned 
places fruit is scarce, but crops grow without irrigation, and cattle 
are abundant. 

Turdn® is a town 

Kasd&r is a city with dependent towns and viBages The 
governor is Mum hm Ahmad, but the Khutba is read in the name 

1 [See Note A. in Appi ] 

5 Tho passage is difficult. Gildmcister sayB, “ Gentiles, qw m Smdia degunt, aunt 
Bodhitro, et gens quo) Mund vocatur Bodho uomon est vanurum tnbuum,” etc 
(p 172), ■where see alBO tho note in which lie ndduces a passage from Ibn Hautal, 
showing that thoro was a class of Jats known by tho name of Nodha, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Multfin, and therefore tho passago may bo translated “ Nodhitcs and 
Mends ” [Sco Note A in Appx ] 

' 3 [Ibn Hauknl has “llahuk,” and Idrlsl “Btihtin and Kalirkn ”] 

>ti°i j-ii m ibn. Raukal and Idrisi ] 

r Tho pnnted text Bays. “ TOrtin is a valloy, with a oity of the same name, m tho 
centre of which ib a citadel ” 
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of the Khalifa only, and the place of hiB residence is at the city of 
Kabd-Kdnan 1 This is a ohoap plaoe, whore pomegranates, grapes* 
and other pleasant fruits aro met with in abundance , but there arc 
no dato trees m this district 

[Sere ends the extract from the Ashhdlu-l Bilad, that which follows ts 
from Ibn Haithal, as translated into Latin by M Gddcmctster ] 

^ There is a desert between Bama, K&muhul, and Kambdya From 
Kambdya to Saimur the Tillages lie dose to one another, and there 
is much land under cultivation The Moshms and infidels in this 
tract wear the some dresses, and let their beards grow m the Bame 
fashion They use fine muslin garments on account of the extreme 
heat. The men of Multdn dress m the same way The language of 
Mansura, Multan, and those parts is Arabio and Sindian. In Makrdn 
they use Persian and Makramc. All wear short tunics except the 
merchants, who wear shirts and cloaks of cotton, like the men of 
’Irak and Persia 

O O O 0*0 o 

Prom Mansura to Debal is six days’ journey, from Mansura to 
Multan, twelve , from Mansura to Tuxdn, about fifteen , from 
Kasddr, the chief city of Turan, to Multdn, twenty , from Mansura 
to the nearest boundary of Budha, fifteen The whole length of 
the jurisdiction of Makrdn, from Taiz to Kasdar, is about fifteen 
Prom Multdn to the nearest border of Ton'm ib about ten He who 
travels from Mansura to Budha must go along the banks of the 
Mihrdn, as far as the city of Sadustan Prom Kanddbil to Mansura 
is about eight days’ journey , from Kandabil to Multdn, by the 
desert, ten, from Mansura to Kdmuliul, eight, from Kdmuhul to 
Kamhdya, four Kamhaya is one parasang distant from the sea, and 
about four from Subdra, which is about half a parasang from "the sea. 
Prom Subdra to Sraddn, which is the same distance from the sea, 16 
about ten 2 days’ journey , from Smddn to Saimur about five , from 
Saimur to Sarandip, about fifteen, from Multdn to Basmad, two, 
from Basmad to Alruz [Alor], three , from Alruz to Ayara [Annari], 

1 [“ KSzkCmfin,” Gfldemeister See Note A m Appx ] 

: [So according to Gildemeister , but “five" seems to be the ngbt number See 
Tstakbrf and Idrfsi ] 
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four, from Ayara £Annari] to Yalara [Ballart] , two, from Yalara 
to Mansura, one , from Debal to Kannazbur, fourteen from Debal 
to lyianbntara [Manjdban] two, and that ib on tbe road from Debal 
to Kannazbur, fromYallara [Ballari] to Ayara [Annarfj, four para- 
sangs , Kamuhul from Mansura is two days’ journey,' and Bdma 
intervenes at one stage distance The Mihran is the chief river of 
those parts Its source is in a mountain, from which also Borne of 
the feeders of the Jfhun flow Many great rivers increase its 
volume, and it appears like the sea in the neighbourhood of Multan. 
It then flows by Basmad, Alruz, and Mansura, and falls into the sea, 
to the east of Debah Its water is very sweet, raid there are said to 
bo crocodiles in it it like those of Egypt It equals the Nile in 
volume and strength of current It mandates tho land during the 
summer rams, and on its subsidence the seed os sown, aB in Egypt. 

The river Sandoruz £Smd-rud3 is about three days’ distant from 
Multan -Its waters are abundant and sweet I was told that its 
confluence with the Mihrdn is above Basmad, but below MuMn 
Jandaruz [Jaud-rud] is also a great and sweet river, on whose 
bank is tho city of Jandaruz 1 * 3 It falls into the Mihran below the 
Sandaruz [Smd-rud] towards the country of Mansura. 

Makran contains chiefly pasturages and fields, which cannot be 
irrigated on account of the deficiency of water Between Mansura 
and Makrdn tho waters from the Mihran form lakes, and the inhabi- 
tants of the country are the Indian races called Zat. Thoso who are 
near tho river dwell in houses formed of reeds, like the Berbers, and 
eat fish and aquatic birds o o o o Another clan of 
thorn, who live remote from the banks, ore like tho Kurds, and feed 
on mill', choose, and bread made of millet. 

We havo now reached the extreme eastern border of the dominions 
of Islam The revenue of tho kin gs and governors is small, and not 
more than to satisfy their actual needs Some, no doubt, have less 
than they wish. 

1 He Ins just said, only a few lines before, that the distance between these two 
towns is eight dap journcr , and that is, doubtless, tho correct distance , othernsc, 

wo bhould have only six days journey between Mnnsura. and Kambfiya, which is 
obviously incorrect. Abd-1 Fidi, moreover, gives the distance as eight days' journoy 

1 [^ce Note in Appx ] 
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VI 

SlTRU-L BTJLDA'N 


The “ Onontal Geography” of Sir W Ousoley is a translation 
of a Persian work called Siiru-l Buldan , “ Pictures of Countries,” 
compiled from tlio works of Istakbri and Ibn Haukal It con- 
tains little or nothing that is not to be found in these writers 
Ouseley's MS , moreover, was very faulty The work is of small 
value now that its oi lginal sources are available, and it seems 
quite unnecessary to quote it here The authorship of this work 
was at one time a subject of great dispute, but a passing allusion 
to the disscusion is all that is needed now that the question is set 
at rest 
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VIT 

JAMFU-T TAWARl'KH 

OF 

RASHI'DU-D DfN 


The extract which follows is taken from the Jfirm’u t 
Tawarikh of Rashidu-d Dm, winch was completed in a h 710, 
or ad 1310 This dato, but for nnothor more cogont reason, 
would require the insertion of the extract in a later part of the book, 
or the entire omission of it, as beyond the scope of tho present 
work But though appearing in tho history of Raslhdu-d Din, the 
passage is not his own , it is really and confessedly tho work of the 
celebrated Abu Rib an al Biruni, who wrote about four centuries 
earlier, Ins life hawing extended from a h 360 to 430, or a n 970 
to 1039 This chapter of Al Biruni’s work has been translated 
and published by M Remaud, m his “Fragments,” and a com- 
parison of the two will show how very little has been added by 
Rashldu-d Din For all practical purposes it may bo considered 
as presenting a picture of the Musulman knowledge of India at 
the end of the 10 th century 

Copies of the work of Al Biruni are exceedingly rare, for two 
only are known to be extant, and the portions published were 
translated from the single copy m the Imperial Library m Pans 
The reproductions by Rashfdu-d Din are therefore of high value, 
and the importance of the following extract foi a correct appreci- 
ation of the progress of the Muhammadan knowledge of India 
cannot be over-rated 
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Extended notices of these two authors — Abu Rfh&n and 
R.ishfdu-d Din — with other extracts from their works, appeared 
m the voluino published bj Sir II Elliot, and will again appoar 
in the second volume of this work It is hero only necessary to 
state that the Jdim’u-t Tavunkh was written m Persian, and 
is a rare work There is a copy m the Library of the East 
India Othco and auother m the British Museum Two distinct 
portions of tho woik iuio been found in India, and of these 
thcro are copies among Sir H Elliot’s MSS 1 Thero is also 
m tho Library of tho Royal Asiatic Society an incomplete Arabic 
translation. 

Tho following translation differs considerably from that pub- 
lished in Sir II Elliot’s first edition, but evoiy care lias been 
taken to make it as accurate as possible Tho MS of the East 
India Library has been mainly relied upon , this will bo referred 
to as MS A Occasional 1 oferenco for doubtful passages and proper 
names has been made to tho British Museum MS , referred to 
as MS B The Arabic ^rsion will be called MS C ; and Sir 
H Elliot’s new copy of tho Lucknow r MS D MSS A and B 
are not good copies The scribes were careless and ignorant, and 
the texts abound with errors, particularly in the spelling of tho 
names of persons and places Nor aie the errors confined to 
obscure and doubtful names MS A almost always represents 
the name of tho Ganges by L }A, with no dot to the second 
letter The Arabic version C is well and boldly wntten The 
dots aro more frequently, though by no means invariably, sup- 
plied, and the proper names are generally more distinct It 
differs occasionally from the Persian MSS , and has often been 
of service Still it is not reliable authority for the proper names, 
as those occasionally present some curious proofs of the work 
having been translated from tho Persian Prepositions like ta and 
ba, and the Persian words of number, as sih (3) and nuh (9), have 
sometimes been taken as pai-t of tho names, and incorporated 
with them Some instances will be pointed out m the Notes 

1 [The Calcutta copy has been mislaid, and has « v 
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Exteaots 

Section m — On the Hills and Ewers of Hindustan and SMdn (sic), 
which according to Ablt EUtan extend twelve thousand parasangs 

Philosophers and Geometricians have divided the land of Hind 
into nine unequal 1 * * * parts, giving to each part a separate name, as 
appears from the book called Batankal 1 Its shape resembles the 
back of a crab on the surface of the water 5 The mountains and 
plains in these nine parts of India are extensive, and occur one after 
the other in successive order The mountains appear to stand near 
eaoh other, like the joints of the spine, and extend through the in 
habited world from the east to the midst of the west, t e , from the 
beginning of China through Tibet, and the country of the Turks, to 
Kabul, Badaklishan, TukMnstan, Barman, Chur, Khuxfafm, Gildn, 
Azerbaijan, Armenia, Bum, to the country of the Pranks and Galicia 
on the west. In their course they spread out widely from the 
deserts and inhabited places of that part Bivers flow at their base 
One which comes from the south from India is veiy large and 

1 [The different MSS are strangely discordant ns to the division of India The 
original translation from tho Indian MS made the division to he “three equal parts," 
and “three parts” are again mentioned at the beginning of tho noxt section The 
E I Library copy, in the first lino of this section, says “three equal parts,” but in 
the following lme it refers “to these nine parts,” at tho beginning of tho next Bection 
it again says “three parts The British Museum copy says, in this placo, “nine 
equal parts," and in tho noxt section it also says “nine parts ' The Arabic version 
is also consistent in always giving “nine" as tho number, but it differs in deolanng 
them to be “unequal ” Nine being the number most frequently used, and unequal 
being more probable than equal, I haTe used those words in tho translation A1 
Birhnl makes no mention of the division in the chapter translated by Reinaud, so that 
Rnshidu-d Din probably denved his knowledge of it from the translation of tho book 
“Bitankal,” to which he refers The inconsistencies have most probably arisen from 
a confusion of tho original Sanskrit authorities Menu makes a threefold division of 
Upper India, “ Brahmarsha, Brahmhvartta and Madhyadesa,” and this Inst portion is 
accurately defined by A1 Birfrni and Boshldu-d Din The ninefold division is that of 
tho “nava-dwipas,” or nine portions, given m tho Vishnu Pur&na, p 176 ] 

s [B&tajal or B&tanjal in tho Arabic version See a note upon this in the notico 
of Abb Itihfin, Vol II ] 

* [The Persian versions have tho following sentence hero < 

iiXit JJyw the application of which is not clear, but 

as a blank space is left m ono MS immediately after theso words, they probably 
refer to the difficulty of representing the appearance in a picturo ] 
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Broad- 1 But in otBer places they liave then sources to the north in the 
lofty mountains and in the deserts Hmd is surrounded on the east By 
Chin and Machin, a on the west by Sind and Kabul, and on the south 
By the sea 3 On the north he Kashmir, the country of the Turks, 
and the mountain of Meru, which is extremely high, and stands 
opposite to the southern pole * The heavenly bodies perform their 
revolutions round it, rising and setting on each side of it. A day 
and a night of this place is each equal to six of our months * 

Opposite to this mountain stands another, not round m shape, and 
which is said to Be composed of gold and silver The Him a moun- 
tains he on the north of Kanauj, and on account of snow and cold 
form the oxtreme point of the habitation of man This range has 
Kashmir in its centre, and runs by Tibet, Turk, Khazar, 0 and Sakahba, 6 
to the sea of Jurj&n and Khw£rasm The rivers of the entire 
country of Hmd, which flow from the northern mountains, amount 
to eleven. Those whioh flow from the eastern mountains amount to 

' [The following passage from the Arhish-i Mahfil may perhaps throw some light 
upon this — “ Between Bhakar and Sowt there is a jungle over which the Simoom 
blows for three months m tho hot season When tho nrfir Indus, at intervals of 
Eomo years, flows from the south to the north, the villages here are laid waste ” See 
also ante, p 24 ] 

3 [This is generally written “ Mahhchm” in MS C] 

3 In the original Arabic, A1 Birtini says “ India is bonnded on all other sides by 
lofty mountains,” and after this follows a canons passage omitted from the Jtan’u-t 
Tawhrikh “ If you examine the country of Hmd, and consider well the round 
stones which are found below the soil, at whatever depth you mav dig, you will find 
that they aro large near the mountains where the current of water is impetuous, and 
smaller as you depart from the mountains, the strength of the current being also 
diminished, and that thoy become like Band where the water is stagnant and in the 
vieniity of the sea Hence you cannot hut conclude that thiB country was once 
merely a sea, and that the continent has been formed hy successive increments of 
alluvion brought down hy the nvers ” Strabo and Aman have also expressed this 
opmion, and modem geologists are fond of indulging in the same speculation A 
late writer on this subject observes “Throughout the whole plain of India, 
from Bengal to tho bottom of the deep wells in Jesselmere, and under the mica and 
hornblende schist of Ajmere, the same kind of very fine hard-grained bine granite is 
found m round and rolled masses ” Journal Aitatto Society, Bengal, Ko clxxxvm 
p 140 

* Compare Strabo u 1-19 Plm N H n 22, 6. and Solinus 52, 13 

6 [The country of the Khazars or Khozars, a Turkish race, on the north of the 
Caspinn sea, about the mouths of the Itil or Yolga, The Caspian is called Bahru-1 
Khazar or Bahru-1 Jurj&n.] 

* [Slavonia.] 
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tbo same numbor TIicbo run fai to tbo oast and tho south till tboy 
fall mto the ocean Those, howover, wlnob nso in tho south do not 
discharge themselves mto tho sea 

Tho northom mountains havo connection with Mount Morn, which 
lies south of thorn Besides this thero is another lofty ridge of 
mountains intervening between Turklstm and Tibet and India, 
•which is not oxcocdod in height by any of tho mountains of Hindu- 
stan Its ascent is eighty par as an gs Prom its summit India looks 
black through tho mists beneath, und tho mountains and ruggod 
doclivities below look liko hillocks Tibet and Cluna appear red 
The descent from its summit to Tibet is one parnsang This moun- 
tain is so high that Firdausi probably meant tho following verso to 
apply to it — “ It is so low and so high, so soft and so hard, that 
yon may seo its belly from tho fish (on wlnoh tho earth rests), its 
back from the moon ” 

Some other mountains are called Harmakut, 1 m which tho Ganges 
has its source Those aro unpnssablo from tho side of flic cold 
rogions, and beyond them lies Mdclun To tlioso mountains most of 
tho rivers wluoh lavo tho citios of India owe their origin Besides 
tlicso mountains there aro others culled Kalarchnl 2 Tlioy rosemblo 
crystal domos, and aio always covered with snow, lilco those of 
Dnrndwand. They can bo scon from Takas and Lahawar 3 Then 
there aro tho mountains of BUlur, m tho direction of TurkiBtdn, 
which are denominated Sbamildn 4 In two days’ joumoy you amvo 
at Turkistan, whoro tho Bhuturs any os c dwell Their king is called 
Bhut Shdh, and thoir countries (hilild) are Gilgit, Asura, Salsas, 9 etc , 

1 [Horaakutn, tho range immediately to tho north of tho HimGlnyaa ) 

5 [The mountains of Sirmor Sco a passage in pago 05 Rcinaud roads the name 
“Kelnrdjok,” wluoh agrees with tho MS D Ibn Bntuta calls them “ Knrftchil” 
(yol ni 326) Tho latter part of the name is probably tho Sanskrit dchal, mountain ] 

3 [T&kashlr (Tojrila ?) nnd LGhGwnr (Lahore) in MS (7] 

4 [Tho BiUOr-thgh, or “ crystal mountains,” running north through Bndakhshta 

Shamilfm is probably tho Arabic Shamil, ‘‘north,’’ with a plural termination — 

“ Mountains of the North "] 5 * * * [MS A sayB “MnhfiromCin ”] 

0 Tho upper part of the Jbailam is called Bhat, nnd Kunfiirar appears to he 

called “Budh mulk” (Loud Goog J, it 04) Gilgit retains its nnmo to tho 
presont day , Asura is the samo ns tho Astor, or Hasorn, of our maps, nnd Salsas or 

Sulsahf is, perhaps, Ohclhs on tho Indus M Roinnud reads Schaltns (Yigno's 
Kashmir,! 648,382) [MS C has “ Shals&s ” Soo Mem sur TInic, 27f> ] 
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and their language 1 is Turku The inhabitants of Kashmir suffer 
greatly from their encroachments and depredations The mountains 
horo mentioned are those described in the translation of Abu Kihfin< 
and they are as manifest as a tortoise displaying (itself) from the 
midst of the waters 

1 Thero are rivers and large streams which have their sources m 
and issue from the mountains sunoundmg the kingdom of K apish 1 
or K&bul Ono, called the Gharwarand , 4 mixes with the stream 
from the mountain of Ghurak, and passes through the country of 
Barwdn 8 The waters of the Sharuhat and tho SMla pass by 
Lamankfin , 0 which is Lamgli&n, and uniting near the fort of Diruna,’ 
fall into the Nurokfrdt The aggregate of theso waters forms a largo 
nver opposite the city of Parshiwar , 8 which ib called “ al ma’bar,” or 
“ the ferry ” This town is situated on tho eastern side of these 
nvers 9 All theso nvers fall into the Sind near to the fort of 

' [The MS G adds, “ of the majority "] 

3 [Al Bir&nl’n original tort of the following passage is given hy M Remnud, with 
a translation, in the Mem mo Vlndc, p 276 ] 

3 [See St Martin, qnoted m Jour HAS, mi 186 ] 

* [So in MS A G has Aj R elnaud has “Qhorband,” and that nver must 
oe the one intendod.] 

5 lft ^ZJ 3 in ® Remand has “Bervfmfth” The 

modem Parwfin or FcrwAu SeeJoura RA S , ix 297, and xvn 186] 

* in A 1C*] in 0 “ Lampoga” in Remand Lamgli&n “in the hdls 

of Ghazni” (Abii-1 fidk) The “Lughman” of the Maps — Mem mir Vlndc, 363 ] 

T [Remand (p 114) suggests 11 Udyannpur” or 11 Adinapfir,” near Jel&lab&d, men- 
tioned hy Fa-hian, and in the Ayin Akbari See his note , also Foo-koue-ki, p 46 , 
Masson,! 181, 182, Joura As Soo Beng , Juno, 1848, p 482 ] 

8 As 8omo interesting speculations depend upon the mode of spoiling tho nnmc of 
this town, it may ho as well to remark that all ancient authonties, evon down to the 
histonans of tho sixteenth century, conourm spoiling it Parsh&wnr In the Zubdntu-t 
Tawtrikli it is colled 11 FushQr ” The Chmeso divide tho first sj liable, and make 
Foo-loo Bkn, tho capital of tho kingdom of Pu aslia Sec the Foc-kotu-kt, as -well 
as the translation ot Ma-iwan hn, by M Renmsat, — None Melanges Amai Tom 
I p 190 Mem mir Vlndc, 106 

9 [Tho following is tho text of this passage — 

MS A says, Lyi [-5 fOly] $,1^. A)A U T. 

C says, ^ <A-A5\ ioL^« <Sjj j] 
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Biturashft, 1 at the city of KandaMr, 1 -winch, is Waihmd 3 After 
that, there comes from tho -west the river of Tibet, called the 
Jhoilam It and the waters of the Chandrd all combine about fifty 
miles above Jharawar, 4 and the stream flows to the west of MultAn. 
The Blab joins it from the east. It also receives the waters of the 
Irawft (Edvi) Then, the river Kaj falls into it after separating 
from the river Kuj, whioh flows from the hills of Bhdtal 6 They all 
combine with the Satlader (Sutlej) below Mult&n, at a place called 
Panjnad, or " the junction of the five nvers ” They form a very 
wide stream, which, at the time it attains its extreme breadth, extends 
ten parasangs, submerging trees of the forest, and leaving its spoils 
npon the trees like nests of buds This stream, after passing 
Andar, 6 m the middle of Sind hears the name of Mihran, and flows 

1 Bfrdnt says “ Illtur below Kandahar ’’ 

3 Tho proper natno ib Gandhtirfi, almost always converted by Husulm&n writers 
into Kandabbr, but wc must take care not to confound it with the more noted Kan 
dab dr of the west Tho GandbArfia on tho Indus aro well known to the Sanskrit 
writers, and there is a learned noto on them m Troyor'B Rtfra Taranginl, Tom 1L 
pp 316 — 331 It is not mprobablo that wo havo their descendants in tho G anginas 
of the Indus, one of tlio most turbulent tabes of tho Jluzfmi country The name 
given to them by Dionysius, m his Penegesis, resembles this modem name more than 
the Sanskrit ono Ho says, Aiwvhaov Bepivoyres Tap-ynpiBai valovfftv He places 
them more to the east, hut Salraosius and M Lassen cousider that we should read 
ravSapfSai Herodotus calls them ravSapioi Tho Topvav !u of Nonnus, which M 
Trojcr thinks points to the abode of the Gandhfirfis, is probably to ho looked for else 
where Sec also Manncrt, Geographic Her Grxechcn und JRomen, Yol V pp 5, 30, 
107 Asiatic Researches, Yol XY Lassen, he Pcntap Ind p 15-17 Ritter, Bit 
J rd I unde con Asicn, Yol IY Pt. I p 453 Ersch and Gntbeds Erl eg c Art. 
Indicn, p 2 Mem eur l' hide, 107 Cunningham, J) hi lea Topes, See X. para 4 

3 [The modern Ohvnd on tho nght bank of the Indus fourteen miles above Attok 
Bnihaki "writes it u?j, und tho Sikhs call it Hind Abu-1 Fida quotes Ibn 
Sa Id to the effect that it was one of the cities founded by Alexander J 

* [This must ho tho fort on the river in the vicinity of Mol tin, in which tho 
govcmordwclt Tho corrcctnamo would seem to he Jand-rdd Sec Note A. m Appi ] 

0 Thero is somo confusion hero, which cannot ho resolved hj any interpretation 
of the original. [I ha\o modified tho translation, but tho passage is still 
doubtful The Arabic differs in some points It makes nt> montion of the Ohoudru , 
but as it Bpcaks of tho waters being “collected from many places,” it would seem that 
the name Chandrd has been mistaken for tho word chand, “several ” It is ambiguous 
nbouf tho Kaj, hut it appears to say as follows “ Then the nrer Lnj (sic) separates 
from it distinctly from the nver Kdt {sic), which is collected from tho waters of the 
mountains of Bbtital, and it joins it whore it joins tho Satladar (Sutlej) as it descends 
from Multfin " Sec ante, p 22 ] 

* A lor is no doubt the proper reading, though it assumes various forms [The read- 
ing in the text is from MS A E has and C jf*J Bee Note A in Appx) 
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with a slower current, and widens, forming several islands, tall it 
reaches Mansura, which city is situated m the midst of the waters of 
this river At this place the river divides into two streams, one 
omptaes itself into the sea in the neighbourhood of the city of LuM- 
frttu,' and the other branches off to the east to the borders of Each, 
and is known by the name of Smd Sagar, t e , Sea of Smd. In the 
same i\ ay as at this place they call the collected nvers Panj-nad, “five 
rivers,” so the rivers flowing from the northern side of these same 
mountains, when they unite near Turin uz and form the nver of Balkb, 3 
are called “the seven mere,” and the fire-worshippers (majtis) of 
Soghd make no distinction, but call them all the “ Seven nvers ” 

The nver Sarsut [Sarsuti} falls into the sea to the east of Sonrndt. 
The Jumna falls into the Ganga below Kananj, which city is 
situated on the west of the nver After uniting, they fall into the 
sea near Ganga Sayar ["Sagar ] There is a nver which lies between 
the Sarsut and Ganges It comes from the city of Turmuz* and the 
eastern lulls , it has a south-westerly course, tall it fallB into the sea 
near Bahriich, 4 about sixty yojanas to the east of Somnat. Afterwards 
the waters of the Ganga, 8 the Rahab, the Kuhr, and the Saqu unite* 

1 Tins is the Larry Bunder of Major Rennell ( Memoir , p 286), Lnhannh of M 
Kosogarten ( De MaJiommcde, Comment Acad ), and tho L fib an of Ibn Batata, Mho 
remarks of it, “ It has a large harbour into which ships from Persia, Yemen, and other 
places put m At the distance of a few miles from this city are tho rums of another, 
m which stones, the shapes of men and boasts almost innumerable, aro to he found 
The poople of this place think that there was a city formerly in this place, the greater 
part of the inhabitants of which wore bo base, that God transformed them, their beasts, 
them herbs, even to tho very seeds, into stones , and, indeed, stones m the shape of 
seeds are here almost innumerable ’ See Ibn Batuta Lee, p 102 [Trench version, 
in 112, Mem sitr Vlnde, 278] • [The JlhOn or Oms ] 

s [This is distinct both in the Persian and Arabic, saving only that in tho former 
the last letter lacks the point.] 

1 This is spelt by various authors BarOj, Bards, Bnhrtlj, BnrCih and Bahrhch It is the 
Broach of tho present day, the f3apvya(a epjtipwv of Ptolemy and Arrian, and the 
Bhngukaohchlia and Bharukacbohha of the Sanskrit authorities See Ptol Gcoq Lib 
VII Cap 1, Tab 10 Mannert, Geographic der Gr and Horn Vol V p 127 Ritter, 
JSrdfamdc, Vol IV Pt. II p 626. Bohlen, das al(e Indien, Vol I p 18 Lassen, 
AUcrthumsJ'unde, Vol I p 107 

8 [The MS A does not mention the Ganges ] 

8 M Remand (p 100) gives the first os Rahab A nver of this name, or Rabet, 
is often mentioned by early Muhammadan authors, and appears generally to indicate 
the Rfirngangfa The union of the SarjCi with the Goraati, which M u ■ 

Rubin, is a fable There is no confluence of three nvers at B&rf, Y*~ 


von. i 
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near the city of Ban The Hindus bolievo that tho GangA has 
its source in paradise, and, descending to the earth, is divided 
into sevon streams, tho contro ono being denominated tho Gnngfi 
Tho throo eastern streams are the Bulan, tho Lddnfi, and Nairn 1 Tho 
throe western streams are tho Sit, the Jahnsli, and Sind 1 "When the 
Sit leaves tho snowy mountains it flows through tho countries 3 of 
Silk, Karsfb, Hit, Barbai, Hira, Sakorkolt, Mankalnhur, and Saknl 
and falls into tho western ocean On the 6ontli of it is the river 

it tho Jamnufiri and thn KnthonC umto with tho Gomnti Tho map of Ondo winch 
is given in tho “Agra Guide," calls these nrers the Saraen and Perhf, names which 

conform protty well with tho i and of M Remnud's manuscript [General 

Cunningham says, “ The second of theso nvcn> is undonhtcdly tho Gumh, which 
m Sanskrit is tho Gomati Tlio first is either tho Rehta, or cIbo tho Rahrai which 
joins tho Behta, and the third is the Sarain , a good sizod stream, which passes 
by Sitapur Both the Behta and the Saram join tho Gumh near San, which still 
exists ns a good sired village" At eh Rep for 18G2-3 m Jour As Soe Sen 
pago xvn ] 

1 [A 0 COjb V CCJ.l i ] 

' Tlicso are evidently tho Sttft and Chnkshu of Bhfiskari Achfrryn. Mr Cole 
brnnko gives ns tho following passage from that astronomer — “ The holy stream 
winch oscapes from tho foot of Vishnu descends on mount Mom, whence it 
divides into four currents, and passing through tho air it roaches tho lakes on the 
summit of the mountains which sustain thorn Under tho namo of Sttfi Urn nver 
joins tho Itbndrnswa, ns tho AlaVtinamlh it enters Bhamtovnrshn , as the Chnkshu 
it proceeds to Rotumnlo, and ns tho Bhadra it goes to tho Kuru of the north ’ 
Siddhdnta Siromam , Rhavana Kasha, 37 and 38 Sco also Vishnu Rnrdna, p 171 
Professor "Wilson observes, “The Hmd&s say that tho Ganges falls from heaven on 
tho summit of Mom, and thonco descends m four currents , tho southern branch is the 
Ganges of India, tho northern branch, which flows into Turkoy is tho Bhadrasomfi , 
tho eastern branch is tho Sitfi, and tho western nr the Chnkshu or Ojc us ” Sanskrit 
Jiict Art Merit But tho IUimfiyanu montions seven streams, and from that work 
Blnlnt ovidcntly copied his statement Tho true Sanskrit names wero almost identical 
with those givon ill tho toxt Tho eastern streams nro Hlhdnni, Pavanl and Naim! , 
tho western aro Sitfi, Suchnkshn, and Smdhn In the centre flows tho Bbhgirathi 
Tho Mntsya and Padma Purfinns give tho same account Sco Rdmdijana I ib I 
ALIV 14, 16 Ed Solilogol [Tho throo westora rivers onght to ho tho Sir, Sihfm, 
or Jaxartcs , tho Jihiin or Oxns , and tho Indus Jnknsh is probably a corrupt form 
of Chakshu, and bears a suspicious resombliinco to tho classic Jaxartcs Of all the 
countries mentioned in connection with tlio Sit and Jaknsh, Marv appears to be the 
only one that can bo identified with any degToo of probability ~) 

5 [The names of theso countries nro so discropant, that Sir H Elliot omitted those 
of the Sind and Ganges as being “ illegible,'' but he printed the text as it ib 
found m the Calcutta and Lucknow copies These, with tho three copies in 
3 agland, ought to afford sufficient moans for settling tho names with tolerable 
accuracy To facilitate comparison, tho various readings ato set out below w 
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Jakasli, which flows by tho countries of Maiw, KaKk, Dhulak, Nij6r, 

juxtaposition Whore one reading only is given, the whole of the MSS are suffi- 
ciently concurrent,] 

RlYER S!TT 


1 E I Libra irr 

2 Biut Mus 

3 Calcutta 

4 Leacnow 

5 Arabic or 
R. A S 
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Barbarknj, BakruMr, and Anjat, and 'waters tlie farms and fields of 
those places 1 

The river of Smd crosses that country 8 m many places of its 
length, and breadth, and bounds it in many others Its well-known 
towns are Dard, Randan and, Kandahar, Ruras, Karur, Siyur, 
Indar, Marw, Sivat, Smd, Kand, Bahimrur, Marmun, and Snkurad 
The river Ganges passes over the central pillar of the moon to 
Baikandharat, Rnsakm, Baladar, 3 Aurkon, and many other cities and 
towns , it then touches the defiles of Band, where there aro manr 
elephants, and passes on to the southern ocean 

Among the eastern streams is the Lndnn which flows through 
seven kingdoms, whoso inhabitants have lips like inverted ears 
Thence it flows to tlnee other countries, of which the peoplo aro 
exceedingly black, and have no colour or complexion Then it runs 
through several other countries to Hast A'm, where it falls into tho 
eastern sea. 


RIVER SIND {mn(tnued) 

v 6 Aiumoor 

1 E.I Lidkaet 2. Bmt lies. S. Calcutta. i. Luckhoyt B A.8. 
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* [Thu tut sentence is found only in the Arabic version ] 

• [Tho words M lowing down to the full stop aro in the Arabic version only ] 

1 [fbn nr.niM are po^siblj intended for Bh&giratht, ItiUnkcsh (Pitkee KosW of 
TLouton), and Hardwir Sec the Variants } 
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The nver Jr&ran 1 * waters the land of Kit 3 and flows through 
deserts It passes through several countries where the people wear 
the bark of trees and grass instead of clothes, and are friendly to 
the brahmans Then it passes through the desert and flows into 
the sea of AjAj 3 * 

The river Bakan passes through N&mran,* and through several 
countries where the people have their habitations in the hills. — then 
it flows on to the Karans and the Barbarous, 8 1 e , people whose ears 
hang down to their shoulders Next it touches the country of the 
Ashmuks , 6 * whose faces are like the faces of animals Then it falls 
into the sea 

The Lashan-barim is a liver with a wide bed. It fallB into the 
sea 


Section IV — Relating to the Countues of Hind, the Cities, some 
Islands , and their Inhabitants 

It has been mentioned m the beginning of this woik that the 
country of Bond is divided into nine 1 parts The Indians are of 

1 [So in MS A MS C has , and Elliot had MCiwnn ] 

a [t _— ji m C] 

3 [So in A C has and Elliot had Jfij ] 

* [So in Elliot, MS A may ho read ns “ M&rorhn ” C has 1 — 

8 These remind ns of some of the tribes enumerated in the Rhm&ynna, the 

Kama-pr&varonas “ those who wrap themselves up m their ears,” Ashta-karnahas, 

“the eight-eared," or, as Wilson suggests, Oshtha-karnakas,” “having lips extend- 
ing to their oars ” See Asiatic Researches, Yol XVII p 456 Robertson, Ancient 
India, p 34 

8 This is evidently meant for the Sanskrit word Aswa-mukha, the “ horso-fneed ” 
They aro noticed also m the sequel of tho Penplus They are the attendants of 
Indru and Kuvern The tales ot those demigods and other monsters, such as the 
Cynocophali of jBlian and Ctosins are all derived from nativo originals Seo JEhan, 
Nat Animal IV 46 Gtesim Operum Rchquuc, ed Bayer, p 320 Wilson, A Totes 
on Ctcstas, p 36 Phn Htstor Hat VII 2 Vincent, Comm and JS'ar nf the 
Ancients, Vol II p 524 Asiatic Researches, YoL VIII p 338, and Vol IX 
p 68 ifegasthenes, 8, 64, 66, 69 

1 [The Arabic again says “nine,” and the MS B agrees MSS A and 
1 ) say “ three ” See note, page 44 ] 
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opinion that each part* is nine times larger than Tran It is situated 
in three Iklims (climes) } tho western portion is m the third clime, 
and the eastern m the first, hut tho chief portion of Hind is included 
m tho second climate Its central territory is called Madades, which 
means “the middle land ” The Persians call it Kanauj It is 
called the Madades, because it lies between tho seas and mountains, 
between the hot and cold countries, and between the two extremities 
of west urd east It was the capital of the great, haughty, and 
proud despots of India. Sind lies on the west of this territory If 
any one wishes to come from K fmroz, te the country of Sijistnn, 
or Tran to this country, ho will havo to pasB through Kabul. The 
city of Kanauj stands on tho western bank of the Ganges 1 * 3 * It wa6 
formerly a most magnificent city, but m consequence of its being 
deserted by its ruler, it lias now fallen into neglect and min, and 
Barf, which is three days’ journey from it on tho eastern side of the 
Ganges is now tho capital Kanauj is as celebrated for the de 
standouts of tho Pandavas as Mahura (Mattra) is on account of 
Basdeo (Krishna.) The nver Jumna lies to tho eas. of this city, 
and there is a distance of twenty-seven parasnngs between the tw o 
rivers The city of Thanesar is situated between tho livers, nearly 
seventy parasnngs north of Kanauj, and fifty parasangs from 
Mahura (Mattra) Tho Ganges issues from its source, called Gang- 
dwar, and waters many of the cities of India 

Those who have not personally ascertained the relative distances 
of the citieB of Bind from each other, must ho dependent on the 
information derived from travellers 

In stating these distances we will begin from Kanauj In go mg 
towards the south, between the nvers Jumna and Ganges, you 
arrive at a place called Jajmau, 8 at a distance of twelve parasangs, 
each parasang being equal to four miles , eight parasangs from that 

1 [The Arabio eayB “each part,” and the Persian has a blank where these words 
should come m 

* [Binhlnti, who quotes portions of this chapter, adds — “which comes from the 
city of Turniuz, through the mountains of the east 

3 M Reinaud reads Haddjamava There can he little doubt that J&imau, close to 

Khnbpdr, (CawnpooT) is meant. It is a town of great antiquity 
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is Karwa, from Kama to Brahmashk, eiglit, thence to Ablmbmh/ 
eight, thence to the tree 3 of Baragi (Prag,) twelve This ib at 
the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges Prom the confluence to 
the embouchure of the Ganges, is twelve 3 parasangs Prom the 
above-mentioned tree, m directing your course towards the south, 
a road loadB along the bank of the river to Arak Tirat, 4 whioh is dis- 
tant twelve parasangs , to the country of Urlh&r, 5 forty , to Urda- 
bishak,® on the borders of the sea, fifty , from thence, still on the 
shore of the sen, on the east, there is a kingdom which is at present 
near Chun, and the beginning ( mabda ’) of that is Dar (or Dur,) 1 

1 [Remand and Elliot rend “Abhflpfirl,” but our M8S liavo “ bildi ” The Arabic 
version translates “ Ablifi," and says “ waters of Budi ”] 

2 Tlio mention of the tree is important, as showing that at that time there was no 
city on tho site of Allahflbfld, but merely a tree at the confluence , which is described 
in a subsequent passage as being of large dimensions, with two mam houghs, one 
withered, tho othor flourishing, and as the Indians are represented as mounting on 
tho tree to enable them to precipitate themselves into the Ganges, the nver must 
have then flowed under it Tho trunk of the tree still exists, and is ns holy as evor, 
hut is almost oxcludcd from view by being enclosed in a subterraneous dwelling, 
called Patfllpurl, evidently of great antiquity, within the walls of the fort of Allah ti- 
ll M 

3 This accords with A) Birdni’s onginnl Arabic, but thoro is some unaccountnblo 
error [Tho Arabic version of Rashidu-d din sayB simply “ from hence to the 
Ganges,” but this does not mend the matter ] 

* Perhaps tho Island of Karan Tirat, now abreviated into Kantit, near MirztipCir 

5 M Roiuaud reads Oubarhar [The mital letters Or are clear in all the copies, 
the third letter is «, iu tho E I Library M S , and the finnl r is also wanting in that 
and in the IiM MS The true reading is probably givon in tho Lucknow copy 
wbiok has Urihflr, meaning in all likelihood, Onssa ] 

* M Remand roads Ourdabyschhan [but the final k is clear m all our copies] 
Sco Lassen, Iud Alter thwnsk’tnde, I 186 

7 This is \cry obsouro [Oar MSS differ m several points — the text given is a 

literal translation of the Persian j\ c.U-1-o y ys \j>- ^1 j\ y 

'Lv^» j i — wil 1 — ^ ^ 

—MS -B reads for U!>^» adds ^ after 

Cjydsy aud for the last it has jy* The reading of O is } 

05 *^ ^ 5 J}^ U? 1 — ^ i_r* 

, 1 ^ Remaud translates it thus en 

amvant les bord3 do la roor ct on se dmgoant vors l'Onent, A trovers lea provinces; 
auxquellcs confluent mamtenant les 6tats dn roi Djour , la premiere de ces 
est Dravida 
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folly From thence lo Ktinji, 1 thirty , to Malm, forty, to KunaV, 1 
thirty , win oli is Lho r( motcnt point 

If you go from Bfirf, on tho lianas of (ho (lnngou, in an oiBforly 
direction, you como to Ajodli, at lho distance of tx\ni(y-fi\o paro- 
saugs, tlionco to tho gi oat Benares, 3 about twenty Then, turntng, 
and taking a south-easterly courso from that, youTomo, at the 
diRtanco of thirty-fno parafiangH, to Shnruar ,‘ tin net to P Ualipntra,' 
twenty , tlionco to Mnngfn, fiftaon , tlionco to Champa, 4 thirty , 
thonco to Dulmmjiiir, fifty , tlionco to tin* contl none' or the Gangci 
with tho sea at Qanga Bugar, thirty 

In going from Kanauj lo tho east you como lo "NT All Bin," nt the 
distance of ton p misalign, thonce to Ditkmn, forty -fix o , tlionco to 


1 [K&nclit or Conjovemm ] 

s [MSS A and if apparently have “ Knrnnd , ' hut C law KOtal Remand 
has 11 Ifounata,” and this is supported by MS I) 

J [A hns ^ 11 ^ 0 ] 

* [Tho first edition had Sarwfim, hut Ttemand has “ Scharouar” which » doubtless 
right, — MSS A and Ji sny^l^io \j whero tho In nvtv or may not he a prepo- 
sition Tho Arabic mnhes it part nf tho name .1 ^.*. .U ] Tins mny, perhaps, 

mean the country beyond (ho Snrjd, the nnmn by whicli’GoriUipilr is now locally 
huown to tho pooplo about Benares, and hence tho nnmo of ono of the most populous 
tnbes of Tirahninns Snrwfir is an abbreviation of SarjCipAr, 11 tho othrr sido of tho 
Sarju ” So VAradns is used in tho Purnmc lists to represent people u ho live Ityoni 
tho Indus, just as ra vipa is used in tho Pcnplus of lho Frythrean sea to signify the 
ports beyond tho Rtraits In Plutarch (Cn miHut, C 21,) nn expression exactly 
equivalent occurs, vapa rbr vorapbv “ tho other side of the nvc- " 

0 [So in tho first edition Remand has “ Palalvpotra ” A has^j, ^Jbb 

J3 I'M bb, and 0 Tho last is probably intended for Tlilah 

pattan ] 

8 [So m tho first edition , Itemnud has “ Djanbah,” A and if C J 

7 This is tho name by which BCtn is called in this passage As thoro oro several 
othor towns of the same nnmo in tho neighbourhood, tint may havo been a distinc- 
tive title given to tho now capital Tho combination is by no means improbable, 
for as Bfiri means “ a garden,” and Mfilt “ a gardener,” tho words arc freqnontlv 
coupled together Tho two names occur in conjunction, in n common chonn for tho 

bito of a wasp Reuiaua has simply “ Bary ,” A. -B u c ,b 

C ^b Jls ] 
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the kingdom of Silhet, 1 * ten , thence to the city of Bbut, 3 4 twelve , 
thence lor two hundred parasangs it is called Tilut, where the men 
are very black, and flat-nosed like the> Turks. It extends to the 
mountains of Kfimru, 3 to the sea and to Nfpal Travellers in this 
direction report that going to the left hand towards the east, which 
is the country of Tibet, one arrives at Nlpal at twenty parasangs 
distance, all on the ascent 1 

From Nlpdl to Bliutesar 5 is thirty days’ journey, which implies 
a distance of about eighty parasangs There are many ascents 
and descents There, on account of the steep and rugged roads, 
they carry burdens on the shoulders Bridges are built in several 
places, and the rivers run in deep channels a hundred yards below 
the surface of the hills They say that m those places there are 
stags with four eyes, and very beautiful 

Bhutesar is the first city on the borders of Tibet There the 
language, costume, and appearance of the people are different 
Thence to the top of the highest mountain, of winch we spoke at 
the begum ng, is a distance of twenty parasangs From the top of 
it Tibet looks red and Bind black. 

From Kanauj, in travelhng south-east, on the western side of the 
Ganges, you come to Jajahotf, at a distance of thirty parasangs, of 
which the capital ib Kajurdha 0 In that country are the two forts 

1 This may be the Silhet Shlihjnh&nptSr of the Gora'khpCr district, near the 
Gan dak In that ease, Tilut would correspond with Tirhdt 

J [So in MS D i Remand has Bbot , A and (7 agree in reading i__ , 
B has an entirely different name i 

3 [The MSS 0 and D agree with Remaud in reading Ktanfr, for KCimrdp, 

whioh is no doubt right A and B hare » y* ISjfi, and the first edition had 
“ Mern ”] 

4 [This passage is not in A nor in the old version from the Indian MSS , hnt it 
is given by Remand ] 

8 M Remaud reads Thoutysoher ; the same reading ocenrs at p 40 

8 This is no donht the Rajwarh of Ibn Batata, <l at which there ib a lake about a 
mile m length, and round this are temples m which there are idols ’’ (p 162) Its 
real name is Kajrhi, on tho hanks of the Ren, between Chatterpur and Panna, said 
to havo been founded by the great parent of the Chandel rac 
which it ib the capital, is evidently the Chi-ohi-to of the 
The ruined temples at Rajrht are of great antiquity and 
described in tho Mnhoba Sama, and there said to hhve been 
the occasion of her having held a Banda jag, or penitential 
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of Gwahar and Kalmjar 1 Thence to Dhal , 1 of -which the capital 
is Bitun to the kingdom of Kankyu* and Kankara is twenty para- 
sanga Thence to Asur, thence to Banawas 4 on the shoro of the sea. 

From Kanaui m travelling south-west, you come to A'si,“ at 
the distance of eighteen parasangs , to Sabina, c seventeen , to 
Chandra , 1 eighteen , to Rajaun , 8 fifteen , to Narana 5 the capital of 

nutted a htiXa faux pas with tho moon in human shape, and as a self imposed punish- 
ment for her indiscretion, hold a Banda jag, a part of winch ceremony consists m 
sculpturing indecent representations on the walls of temples, and holding up one s 
foibles to the disgust and ridicule of the world Hamoti was the daughter of 
Hemriij, spiritual adviser to Indraji, Gaharw&r Rijfi of Benares 

1 Thero ha\ e been lately some speculations hazarded about the fort of Kfdinjar 
not heing older that a d 1205 BirOnfB mention of its strong fort in Ins tunc 
makes it two hundred yearn older, and still leaves its origin indefimto (Sco Journal 
A S B No 188 p 172) 2 [A and B have Dhili ] 

1 [Remand has, “ On arrive aussi h Dhal dont la oapitnlc est Bitonra Le pnnes 
de ce pays est mamtenant Kankyou. On compto de lfi an royanme de Knnnnkare, 
twenty parasangs ” Thore xs no mention of a pnnee in our manuscripts, the name 
may he either personal or local — 4 says \jj ^J\ a ..A j 

U^uuu-O H X) j l_XX^« Jh agrees, hut gives the names 

jXi" lSj AJ C has t 'Jj£ ^XA SI*.* s JlX ^Jl.] 

4 [Remand has “ Oupsour” and “Banaouas,” — the first edition had “ Ids Or’' and 
“Bhawas” A and B have j^J\ } C haa^...\.,) j yA \ Banav&si was the 

name of tho capital of the Kadamba dynasty m tho Dekhm Wilson's Mack Coll 
Introd ] 

8 M Bcmand says, without doubt this is the name of the town ordinarily written 
Sati If Hansi of Hankna, as it appears, is meant, it neither corresponds with the 
distanco nor direction Tho ruins of Asl, or more correctly AsnS, are on tho banks 
of the Ganges It 13 mentioned in the TCirikh-i Yanunf, and is the plnco to which 
the It fij A of Kananj sent his treasure for security when ho was attacked by the 
Ghonnn General, Kutbu-d din lbak. 

0 [C has SahalamA] 7 Thi3 is evidently meant for Chanderf 

6 [So in Remand and the first edition, A has ^jyt or -B 

S ^ 

8 [Elhot read the name “Naraya” and “Niraya” Remand has “ Bozina,” bat 
he adds — “lo manusent porte en quelqnes eadroits Nardna ” MS A is tolerably 
consistent in reading Bar&na, B , C, and X) are generally without points, but Ct 
has Korina in ono place, and J) Tarina. Reinaud s translation differs, — It pro- 
ceeds, “ Cetto viUc est celle quo nos compatnotes, appellent Narayana , com ok ellr 
a dte detrurte, les habitants se sont transportds dans nn lieu plus reculfr" Narina 
13 probably a contraction of Nhrhyana and the right name Sir H Elliot considered 
it “ ono of the most interesting places in the North-Western provinces to identify in 
tho pages of Birfini, on. account of its being so frequently mentioned” as a point of 
departure of several Itineraries, He thought it to he represented by the modem 
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Gruzerat, 1 eigliteeu When the capital of G-uzer&t was destioyed, 
the inhabitants removed to a town on the frontiei 3 The distance 
between Narana and Mabura is the same as between Mabura and 
TCtraauj, that is twenty-eight parasangs 

In going from Maliura to ITjain, you pass through set eral neigh- 
bouring villages, at no greater distances from one anothor than five 
parasangs 3 From Mdhura, at the distance of thirty-five parasangs,, 
you como to a large town called Dudhi , thence to Bas,hur,‘ feeven , 
thence to Mahdbalastdn, 6 five This is the name of the idol of that 
place Thence to ITjain 0 nine, the idol of which plaoo is Mahakdl 
Thence to Dlidr, 1 six parasangs 


Narwor, and entered into details to support this new, hut he was unable to account 
for its being eallod tho capital of Guzerdt General Cunningham takes another view, 
and savs, “ In my fourth Report I have identified Guzerdt with Bairdt, or the anoient 
Mats) a Bairdt was the capital, hut it was also used for the name of tho country, as 
for instance by Jlwcn Tseng, who calls it To-li-ye.-to-lo Finshta gives these two 
names ns Kandl and Ndrdin, which, ho says, were two lully tracts, overrun by 
Mahmfid of Ghazni Now Guzerdt and Kandt are only slight corruptions of Bairdt, 
when written in Persian characters , and Ndrdin and Narkn a are still slighter altera- 
tions of Ndrdynna, which is tho name of a town to the north-east of Bairdt, abont 
twelve miles Mathura is said to be equidistant from Kanauj and from Norton, 
which agrees with this identification ” General Cunningham proooeds “ Asi is on 
tho Jumna below the juuction of tho Chumhul, and therefore a favourable point for 
crossing Salima I taho to be Suhama, a very ancient town thirty miles to the north 
of Gwalior, and which ib said to have been the capital of tho country in former days 
Its rumR cover several 6quaro miles Chandra I take to be Hmdou, and Rdjdon is 
still known by the samo name It will be found betwocn Hindou and Bair fit, to the 
north of the Bdn Gangn river ” — Cunningham, MS Note ] 

1 [A writes tins C ] 

3 [A and 1! have C iO.As-. XdSj, the first edition translated it, 

“ u new town ” The town of Hndilda f] 

3 [So it stands in tho firet edition in accord with A1 Blrtoi, hut there is an 
omission in A and C the former makes tho distanoe to Dudhi five parasangs, and 
tho latter, thirty parasangs ] 

* [So in A Romaud has “ Bamhour the first edition had, “ Bafhtir” JB and 
0 have “ Mdhiira ”] 

6 [“ Bhaylesan," in Remand , Mahabhtdesdn in first edition , Babdbalistdn m A , 
and B has the samo in tho first instance, hut in the second the first letter may be m , 
C has Bahbflosdn hero and Bahhbalosto below It says “ Balasdn’ is tho name of 


the idol ^ ^ -\ u Uj _j )— Mahdbalastdn has been selected as being 

probably intended for the Sanskrit Mnhdbalasihun ] 

« [The first edition had ITjam, and. so has MS C Rein 


has and -B j> 


7 [So m Birunl, in first edition, and m B , A has 
Persian onginal of which was probably \j ] 
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South from Naruna at fifteen parnsangs distance lies prewar, 1 
xvlnch has tlio lofty fortress of Clutor 1 From the fortress to DMr, 
the capital of Blalwu, twenty Ujam is to tlio east of I)hilr, at tho 
distanco of nmo parnsnngs From Ujain to Mnhtibalnstnn, 5 x\hich is 
in MalwA, 3 ten From Dhiir, going soutli, you como to MaTiumahra,' 
at the distanco of twonty parnsnngs , tlienco to Kumlahf/ twenty , 
tlionoo to Nnmawnr on tlio banks of tbo Ferbnddn,® ton , thenco to 
.Biswnr, 7 twenty, tbenco to Mntdakar,* on tlio lnnks of tbo Go 
davery, sixty parnsangs 

From Dluir southwards to tlio river Nerlndda, 9 nmo ; thenco to 
Mahrat-des (tbo country of tlio Mahrntfns), eighteen , tbenco to 
Konkan, of which tbo capital is Tana, on tbo sea shore, twenty-fivo 
parnsangs 

1 This would appear to bo tho correct reading M Reinaud tnndatcs “Mycar 
est lo nom d un royaumo oG so trouro la fortre^eo do Djntraonr ” [This is a mo»t 

doubtful name A has jl-taJj, I> jlxL»s, C J D B nnd & 

omit the namo of tho fort, but O hosjsJ^>-, and D ‘jr^~ ] 

3 Perhaps Bliilsa is alluded to There are many ruins in its neighbourhood well 
worth examination, as at Udcgir, Sachch, KGnch Kherl, und riplca Bijoli There 
are other places on the upper Betwa where extensivo num arc to be seen, ns Erin 
Udipilr, Pathfiri, anciently called Bfmagar, Ghcfinipur nnd Bhojpur 

3 [This accords with A1 BirGnI There is some confusion m tho MbS A reads — 

< j5 (til B ), jj ^ j jjIxuJjLj {_pr~ ) 

a says, Ut» iLisy- ^ j ^ 

4 m A and m first edition ] This may linio some connection with 

"the Mntmayurpur, or Mattmagar, of tho inscription found at Rannodc, in which a 
prrnco is represented as “ rcpopulating this long desolate city ” — Journal Asiatic 
Society Bengal, No 183, p 1086 8 [Remand has <t Kondouhou ”J 

■* [So the first edition, and bo Remand , tho latter adds, 11 Albyronny 1 eent 
Kannada qm est la forme Sanskrits.” Tho Norbadda is no doubt intended, though 


our MSS are Tery Togue and discrepant A has Xj&jy ^ 1183 
C has eXsy , nnd B iXy .] 

7 [So m first edition, Remand has “Albosponr,” A and JB hare jyA 
(Biswar), C ha s^,] 

• [This readmg accords with Roinand’s, and with MS C MS A has no points, 
JD has u Matdakar” or “Mandkar,” and the first edition hod “ Mundgir "J 

• [So m the first edition and probably right R ema nd has “ Nvmyynh,” A and 

B hare <U«) 0 hai U.' lA^j, ^ uA^j ] 
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[J7crc follow s the description of ilic fihinoccros and Sarabha , winch 
arircc s tnt?i (he original Arabic of Al Jifrunf, and need nof be trans- 
ited in (Ini place The Jdnnoccros t * called Karkadan vi the original, 
and appear « to be dir mine ns the Kapratyovov of JEhan, Hist. Ail 
XYT 20, 21 The Sarabha is called Shardawdt m the Persian, and 
Sharaudai in Ihc Arabic AT.S 3 

Abu Hiliun states that from Nurnnn, in a EOlith-ivcst direction, hea 
Anhnlwnm', at a distanco of sixty pirnsnngs , thence to Somntit, on 
the sea, fifty From Anlmlw urn, ton irds llio south, to Liirdes, 5 of 
\\ Inch tho capitals are Bahru) and Dlinnjur, 1 * 3 forty-tao These aro 
on the shore of the sea, to tho cast of Tina 

"West from Xarana* is Multan, at tho distance of fifty parasongs; 
thence to Blidti, 1 fifteen South-east from Bhatt is Arur/ at a dis- 
tance of fifteen parasangs Bliatt is biluatod beta cen tn o arms of 
tho Indus Thence to Balimanu Mansura, tn cut} , tlicnco to Lolia- 
rmt, tho embouchure of tho rrver, thirty parnsangs 

From Kanauj, going north, and turning a little to tho west, you 
como to Sharaslitirihn, 1 fifty jmrnsangs Thence to I’nijor, eighteen 
para^angs That, place is on a lofty lull/ and opposito to it, m tho 


1 [So read hi Rcinnud nnd Elliot A lms nnd ,\*A\, B 

G and B ifAjj Nahalwtira is only another form of tlio name ] 

5 Sec Lassen, Zatrehnfl,/ <f K il Morgcnl I 227 [I (itn-dcsa in SanBknt 
and the Jmiicc of Ttolctm c linve n copper-grant mado b) tbo ItQja of tins 
country iiud 812 See Jcur Bong A S , April, 1639, Jour HAS \m 1C ] 


3 [Rcinaud has “ Rahnnhour " A and Ji have and C has , r /<riS|\, 

^ ** J 

The letters tn and A aio liable to be confounded, so that Elliot s rending is probably 
right ] 

* Sec note 9 page G8 

1 [So read h) Rcinnud nud Elliot. A lms and B O. 

j D Tho "B&nia,” of tho other geographers?] 

0 [A haa^l, B B j^\ Alor?] 


* [Elliot reads “ Sirsiwah ,’’ Rcinaud “ Schirseharhnh ,'* A has B 

AijliAi, c "This is certainly SirsWah, an old and 

fntnouB place where both Tairadr and Baber halted ’’—Cunningham ] 

8 This is not correct with reference to modem Pmjorc, which is in a valley on tho 
southern side of tho Hills 
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In the year 692 a n, (1293 ad) the Dewar died, and Ins n calth and 
possessions fell mto tho hands of his adversaries and opponents, 
and Shaikh Jomdlu-d-dm who succeeded him, obtained, it is said, on 
accession of 7,000 bullock loads of jewels, gold, eto , and Takiu-d 
din, according to previous agreement, became his lieutenant. ° ° ° 

The people of the country are very block by reason of their being 
neai the equator There is a large temple called Lutar 1 

o o o o o o o 

Thoro aro two oourses, or roods, from tins place one leads by 
sea to Olnn and Mdohfn, passing by the island of Sfldn. s It is four 
parasangs long, and four wide It is parallel to the equator 

Snrandip is at the foot of the Judi 5 mountain, and is oalled m tho 
languago of Hind SamMda-dip (Sinhaladfp), t e the sleepmg-place of 
tho lion, because its appearance is like a lion in repose,* nnd as that 
etymology is not known to the common people, they call it Satan dip 
The whole of the oountry is exactly under the Line Rubies and 
other piecious stones are found there In the forests thero are 
wolves and elephants, and even the Rukli is said to bo tlieTo The 
men are all Buddlnsts, and bow to, and worship images 

The Island of Ldmuri,' which lies beyond it, is very large It 
has a separate king 

Beyond it lies tho country of Sumutra [Sumatra], 6 and beyond 

1 [So in first edition A has B ® BmfiUtt jjj*) ] 

5 [A U L~», % c Bin£lklt5 > ] 

3 [AU tho MSS road Jfidl Sir H Elliot thought this a mistake for Janubl, 
“ southern ”] 

* Lassen, Iud Alter th I 201 

0 According to tho Shnjrat Malnyu nnd Marco Polo, Lambn is ono of the districts 
of Sumatra, situated in tho north-east coast— converted by tho Ambs into 
Ramry M Gildemoistor considers it to bo tho same ns Ramnad {<h Seb lnd , 
p 69) M Rcmaud considers it to ho Manar ( Fragment », p 123), M Dulanner 
gives several reasons why it can bo no whero else than in Sumatra {Jour Asiatiquc, 
4th Ser T VIII 117,200) It may ho presumod that tho LCmUrt of our author is 
tho sumo placo as is indicated hy Lamhn and Ramry Thero is at tho present day a 
large island, called Ramry, off tho coast of Arrncan, hut that cannot well bo tho 
placo indicated 

1 This is distinctly called a country (icitdi/at) in tho Persian, lalad in tho Arabic 
It is usunllj said that mediocval writers called tho island of Sumatra by tho name of 
Java, and that Sumatra was ono of its towns Java itsolf was called Mill Jfiva See 
Journal Aciattgue, 4th Senes, Tom IX pp 119, 124, 244 
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tlmt Dm band Nias, 1 winch is a dependent of Ju\a In tho moun- 
tains of Juan scented woods grow Iu thoso i6landB oro eovcrnl 
cities, of which tho chief are Arti, Barbate, Dalmmn, Java, and Bar- 
budor 1 The mountains of .Tuan are very high It is the custom of 
the people to puncture their hands and entire body with needles, 
and then rub in sonio black substance to colour it 

Opposite L'miurl is the island of Likwnrnm, 5 winch produces 
plenty of red nmber Men and women go naked, except that tho 
litter co\cr tho pudenda with cocoanut leaves The} aro all sub- 
ject to tho Kn-iln [Emporor of Chinn ] 

Passing on from this jou como to a continent called Jampn, also 
subject to the Ku-un Tlio people are red nnd white 

Beaond that is Ilnitam,* subject also to the Ka-un 

Boyond that is Mali i Chin, 6 then the harbour of Zaitun, 6 on 
tho shore of China sea, 7 and an officer of tho Kn-uu, entitled 

1 fTho Avnbic version bns Dnrband Mnnfts ] Tim mny be Fuln Nia«, which 
ATM Mfturr nnd Dulnuncr, from independent observation, concciio to bo tho 
Al-Nc)an of Ibo carlr C cographers Sec Journal Atiahjtic, 4th Senes, Tom VIII 
200, nnd Rullctm de la Son<‘li‘ de Gray , Apnl, 1840 

3 These ciucs, it will be observed, nrc not confined to one island rarlnb is no 
doubt Tanjung Pnrlali, or Diamond Point, on the north cast coast of Sumatra 
Bnrddoa [or ll&VOdfir, ns the Arabic MS guts it] without any violent metathesis 
may perhaps be read Dencoolen— the AVnu kou-Leou of tho Chinese (Nouv J A 
XI 51) Towards Papua is n large islnnJ called Aru, but that is no doubt too 
distant for our author Ills cits may bo the metropolis of Java according to Ptolcmj 
— ?X (,y rr fitTpiroKtr 6roya Apyvpqr In roll ZuaptKoh Spamv Geog , VII 2, 29 

3 As this might easily be read Nicobar, allusion mn\ be made to tho islands of thnt 
name Tho early Arabian Geographers and Idrlsl scorn to designate this group by 
the term Lnnjabfdds 

4 [So in the first edition, and so iu MS A R has C has 

nnd BinOUtl ^ . A. — ] 

6 Idrlsl calls this Simatu-s Sin, situated nt tho extremity of tho empire “No 
city is equal to it, whether wo consider its greatness, tho number of tbc edifices, tho 
importance of its commerce, tho variety of its merchandise, or tho number of mer- 
chants which visit it from different parts of Indio” Ibn nl Wfirdi sajs, “It is tho 
extreme eastern part which is inhabited, nnd beyond which there is nothing but tho 
ocean ” 

8 A port m tho province of Fo-Kicn Seo Mnrsdcn's Mareo Tolo, p 601 M 
Klnproth, Mem rtl d rAite Tom II p 208, nnd M Roinaud, Relation des 
voyage*, Tom , II pp 26, 20 

1 [This reading of the first edition is supported b) tho Arabio MS C, avhioh sars, 
“After this is Chfn the great” aftor that the harbour of Zaitun 

on the slioro of tho eca of Chlng Tho Persian MS A nnd Bmfdatf entirely omit the 
first sentence ] 
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Shak, 1 resides there Beyond that is KbansfLi, m which the market- 
place 2 is six parasangs broad, from which it may be judged how 
largo the place is It is subject to the deputies of the Ka-an, who 
are Moghals, Musnlmans, Kbitayans, and Ghuxis Khansai 3 is the 
capital. 

Forty days journey from it lies Khanbulik, 4 the capital of the 
Phoenix of the west — KMn, King of the earth 6 

With respect to the other road which leads from M’abar by way 
of Khitiii, it commences at the city of Kabal, then proceeds to the 
city of Kunju and Sunju, then to Km, then to Mali Fa tan,” then 
to Kardaraya, then to Hawannn, 1 then to Dakli, 8 then to Bijalar,* 
which, from of old, is subject to Dehb, and at this time one of the 
cousins of the Sultan of Dehli has conquered it, and established 
himself, having revolted against the Sultdn His army consists of 
Turks Beyond that is the country of Ratb&n, then Arman, 10 then 
Zar-dandfin, u so called because the peoplo covei their teeth with gold 


1 [So m first edition, and so m MS A MS C and Bmtikiti hare “ Sank ”1 

1 [So in tho first edition MS A says “ a fort or tower ” Bmfdntt says 

o-lljJ " a Into " The Arabic Tersion says ^ ] 

3 The original is Janks&i [m all the MSS except Biniikiti, who has Khans&i], but 
there can bo no doubt the correct word is Khnnsa, whioh Ibn Batuta declares to be 
tho largest city he had seen Marco Polo calls it Quinsai, and says it is without 
exception tho most noble city m tho world It was the capital of southern China, or 
Malik Chin Its presont name is Hnng-tobeou-fou, capital of the province of Tche- 
Kiang See M Rcmaud, Relation des Voyages, Tom I pp ox , cxvni , and M 
Quatrcmfirc, Htsioire des Mongols, pp uumi , T.rrrra Ibn Jlataula, 1Y 284 

* Tho Cambalu of Marco Polo, and the Pekm of the Chinese See Asscmam, 
Bibholh Orient Tom III p 2, p 512 [Jknbkllk in. A and m Bin&kitl ] 

6 See Let Oist-aux et let Fleurs, pp 119, 220 JDabistdn, v III p 250 

c [The Arabic MS has “from K&bal to Kin, and from tbenco to Moli-Katan ” 
Bin&kitl reads “ from K&bal-fatan to Majh-fatan,” and a marginal emendation says, 
“ from K&bal (or K&mal) patan to Majli patan,” i e , Masulipatam ] 

7 [Hawknnuu m A ] 

* [MS A has “ Dakal ” The Arabic and Bm&kiti both read “ Dehli ’ ] 

5 [So in the first edition A says iJi-sr' Bajklk , but C and Bmikitl haro 
"i\Lj Bcng&l ] 

10 [hlSS A , C , ond Binkkitt agree in this Tho first edition and MS B hare 


“Uman ’’] 

11 This country is again noticed in our author’s account of China, and Marco Polo 
speaks of it under the wrong name, Cardnndon M Quatremhro tries to fix its 
position, {Hist des Mongols, p xcvl) 11 This island of Sumatra is the first island 
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Tin a puncture llicir bauds, and colour thorn with indigo They 
midtc.de tlioir ho irds, ho that (hoj hate not a sign of limr on then 
1 iocs The} .no all subject, to 4lio Ka-an Tins connin' js hounded 
on om Mile hj the sea, afterwards conies the country of Ihihun, tho 
j'cojdo of winch cat enrnon and the llosh of men, — they hkowiso 
arc subject to the Ki-tn * Thonco jon mm on! the borders of Tibet, 
w litre thej cat raw' meat nnd worship images, and have no shame 
respot ling their w rv es The air la so impure that if they oat their 
dinner after noon the} would all die They boil tea and eat win- 
now cal baric} 

Thtre is another country called Deogir, adjoining M’abtir inland, 
tho king of which is at constant enmity with tho Dower of M’abar 
Its capital is Duru Snmindur [Dwara Samudra ] 

Another largo count r} is celled Kandahar, which tho Moghuls 
call Kurujang 1 heso people spring from Klntai and Tlmd In 
tin time 1 of Kulnl i Ka-an, 3 it was suhdued by tho Moglmls Ono of 
its borders adjoins Tibet, another adjoins Khjta, nnd another adjoins 
Hind 

Philosophers linio said that (hero are three countries cclohmtod 
for certain peculiarities , Hind is celebrated for its nrnnes, Kandahar 
for its elepluints, and tho Turks for their horses 

wherein « knew man s flesh to be eaten by certain jiroplo wlncli lire m the monn- 
taina, called Rica', who use to gild tlicir teeth ” sin! Gnlrano's J)i*c of the hl'orld 
x n Jlulluyt , IV 422 fcco also J'txrchnx II xt Pxlqrxmage p 457 Munden i J[ 
]o!o,]x 420,434'] 

1 [ 1 his passage was not in the Cret edition, and it is not in tho MSA, hut tho 
other M^S nnd DuifikiU hiwo it ] 

1 [flic Arabic s.i)h, “Tow irds tho end of the reign '] 

3 rhi'* is also mentioned in tho Mongol work called Bodimor Set) Tullas, 
Sammfuru/ni hntoritcher hachrxchten, T I ji 19 

The country of Knr ijhng mid its borders aro again noticed In our author in lug 
account of China, and its position is laid down hj M QuntrcmSre, Ihit iet Mongols^ 
p i civ 
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VIII* 

NUZHATU-L MUSHTAK 

OP 

AL IDRIS I 


Abu ’Abdu-llah Muhammad was bom at Ceuta, in Morocco, 
towards the end of the 11th century He was member of a 
family winch descended from an ancestor named Idris, and so 
came to be known by the name of AI Idris! This family 
famished a line of princes for Morocco m the 9t.li and 10th 
centuries, and the branch from which Idrisi sprung ruled over the 
city of Malaga Idrisi travelled m Europe, and eventually 
settled m Sicily at the court of Roger II It was at the instance 
of this prmce that he wrote his book on geography He cites m 
his preface tho various authors whose works he had employed in 
the compilation of the book Further information was derived 
from travellers, whose verbal statements he compared and tested , 
and M Remaud quotes the Biographical Dictionary of KhalUu-s 
Safadi to the effect that men of intelligence were specially com- 
missioned to travel and collect information for his use The full 
title of tho work is, Nuzhatu-1 Musht&k fi Iklitiraku-1 Afak, 
M The Delight of those who seek to wander through the regions 
of the world ” A full translation of the whole work into French 
was published at Pans in 1836 and 1840 by M Jaubert, and 
from this the following Extracts have been done into English 
Idrlsi’s work mot with very early attention An abridgment of 
tho text was published at Romo m 1592, and a Latin translation 
was printed at Pans in 1619, entitled “ Geographia Nttbiensis, id 
cst accui atissima totins orbis in septem chmata divisi descnpiio 
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continent, ; r<r^ rUm erect am tmirerw Avre cl A frier, in 
' Laltnuin r< re a a Gabriel St amt a ct Joanne Hesromia ” Iiart- 
'• mnntJ in 17**0 published at Gottingen, from the abridgement, 
Elrtsu dt ( capita Africa-" The description of Spam \ui 
translated into Spanish In Condo in 17*19, and tho portions 
relating to Yfraa and Spun lta\o just been published with a 
translation b\ M M Do-a and do Gocjc Zenker, in Ins 
Ihbhotlieca Onentah®, mention 1 * translations of other detached 
■nortioii'- 
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Makomkam, whoso country is Saj Next tlio Icing of Safari or 
Taban, then, the king of J aha, thou tho king of Juzr, and then the 
king of Kdmrun, whose states touch China 

’The Indians aro divided into sevon castes Tho first is that of 
the Saknya, These are tho most noble , from among them kings 
aro chosen, and from no others A11 the other castes pay homngo to 
them, but they render homage to no one Next come the Brahmans, 
who aro the religious class They dress m tho skins of tigers aud 
other animals Sometimes one of them, taking a staff m his hand, 
will assemble a crowd around linn, and will stand from mom till eve 
speaking to his auditors of the glory and power of God, and ex- 
plaining to them tho events which brought destruction upon the 
ancient people, that is, upon tho Brahmans They never drink wine 
nor fermented liquors They worship idols (whom they consider to 
he) able to intercede with tho Most High Tho third caste is that 
of the Kastanya, who may dnnk as much as three ratls" of wine, 
but not more, lest they should lose their rouson This caste may 
marry Brahman women, hut Biahmans cannot take their women 
to wife Next oomes tho Sliarduyn, who are labourers and agricul- 
turists , then the Basya, who are artizans and mechanics , then the 
Sabddliya (or Sandaliya), who ore singers, and whoso women are 
noted for their beauty and, lastly, tho Zakya, who are jugglers, 
tumblers, and players of various instruments Among the principal 
nations of India there are forty-two sects Some recognize the 
existence of a Creator, hut not of prophets , while others deny the 
existence of both Some acknowledge the intercessory povers of 
graven stones, and others worship holy stones, on which butter and 
oil is poured Some pay adoration to fire, and cast themseli es into 
the flames Others adore the sun, and consider it the creator and 
director of the world. Some worship trees , others pay adoration to 
serpents, which they keep m stables, and feed as well as they can, 
deeming this to be a meritorious work. Lastly, there are some who 
give themselves no trouble about any kind of devotion, and deny 
everything 

Seoonb Ciuhate Section VlJL — The towns described in this 

1 [What follows is mainly denied from from Ibn Khurdidba. See ante, page 17 ] 

1 one pound Ttoj ] 
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seaentli section 1 nro Km, Kir, Armnyil, Knsr-baud, I'bnvbu/, Kliur, 
Kambali, ManliVbari, 3 Dohal, Nirun, Munsuiu, 3 AYdmlun, Ahlukn, 
Burak, Misur)im, Fardan, Ivirkdynn, Knduil, Jbimntik, Tubumn 
fTuian] Mult in Jandur, Sandur, Dur, Atri, 1 Kill an, Null, Miih- 
vram, Sharusan 5 Bunin, Mdmhnl, Kambdya, Sahara, S ibddn, mid 
Samiur ' In tbat part of llic sea which ib compiisod m the pics( nl 
section, there aic the isle of Sara, the two rocks of Kusuir mid 
Aw air, that of Dardur, the island of Debal, in winch the town of 
Kaskilidr, is situated , the isles of Aubkin, Mind, Kulani-rn ill, and 
Smdan All these countries are inhabited by people of <1 1 fi < rent 
rebgions, customs, and manners AVe will state all tbit wo hive 
ascertamed for certain on this subject, confiding m Bmtif help 
The beginning of tins section comprises, Stirling from tlm ou,l, 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, and towards the south the town of 
DebaL Tins is a populous place, but its soil js not firtile, and it 
produce 1 : scarcely any trees except the date-palm. The InghJ uid 
are and and the plains stenlc. Houses are bmlt of eh>y md ood, 
but the place is inhabited only because it is a station for the U of 
Sind and other countries Trade is curm-d on m i gnat-, urn ty o! 
articles and is conduced with much mt''llig f nee Ship*- laden with 
the productions of Uman, and the ves^l 1 : ol China and India come to 
Deb„L They brmg stuns and other good- from Clnna and tin j>< w 
fnmf-s and aromatics of India. The inLatuarr- of J> bal, •* ho arc 
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six miles between the moutli of the great Mihr&n and Delia! From 
Dobal to Nirun, on tho west of the Mihriui, three days’ joumoy 
Nmm is half way between Debal and Mansura, and people going 
from one town to tho other hore cross tho nvor 

Nirun is a town of little importance, but it is fortified, and its 
inhabitants are rich Trees are rare. From hence to Mansura 
rather more than three days 

Mansura, the city last mentioned, is surrounded by a branch of 
the MilirAn, although it is at a distanco from tho river It is on 
the west of the principal branch of the river which flows from its 
source to Solan, a town situated one days’ journey from Mansura. 
At Kill art it divides — the pnncipal branch runs towards Mansura, 
the other flows northward as far as ShnruBtm [Sadusan], it then turns 
westwards and rejoins the chief stream, forming henceforward only 
one nver The junction tabes place twelve miles below Mansura. 
The Mihrdn passes on to Nirun, and then flows into tho Ben 
Mansdra occupies a space of a mile square The climate is hot. 
The country produces dates and sugar-canes in abundance There 
are hardly any other fruits, if we except one, a sort of fruit called 
laimun, as big as an apple and of a very sour taste, and another 
which resembles the peaoh both in Bkapo and taste Mansura was 
built at the beginning of the reign of A1 Mansur, of the ’Abbaside 
family, This prrnce gave Ins name (“the victorious”) to four 
different cities, as a good angary that they might stand for ever 
The first was Baghdad in ’.Truk , the second, Mansura in Sind , 
the third, A1 Masisa, on the Mediterranean, tho fourth, that of 
Mesopotamia That of which we are now up pa iring is great, 
populous, nch, and commercial Its environs are fertile The 
buildings are constructed of bricks, tiles, and plaster It is a 
place of recreation and of pleasure Trade flourishes The bazars 
are filled with people, and well stocked with goods Tho lower 
classes wear the Persian costume, but the princes wear tunics, and 
allow their hair to grow long like the prmceB of India. The money 
is silver and copper The weight of the drachma (dinAr) is five 
tunes that of the (ordinary) drachma The T&tanya corns also are 
current here Fish is plentiful, meat is cheap, and foreign and 
native fruits abound. The nam e of this city m Turban is Mlrmiin, 
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It is considered ono of tlio dependencies of Sind, like Debal, Nfrun, 
Bama, Kdlarf, Atn, Sharusdn, Jandaur, Mauhdbarf [Manjdbarf], 
Basmak and Multan 

Bdnfa is a littlo town Tko inliabitants aro of mixed blood and 
aro neb Living hero is cheap and agreeable From Bdnfa to 
Mansurn, three days, to Mdmhal bii, to Debal two Prom hence to 
Mumbai and Karabay a the country is nothing but a manno strand, 
without, habitations and almost without water, consequently, it is 
impassable for travellers 

Mdmhal is situated between Sind and India Upon tho confines 
of tho desert ■) ust mentioned there dwells a hardy raco called Mond 
[Med] They grazo their flocks to within a short distance of 
Mamlml These pcoplo aro numerous They have many horses nnd 
camels, and they extend their incursions ns far ns Dur [Alor] upon 
tho banks of the Mill ran, nnd sometimes they penetrate even as far 
as the frontiers of Malcrdn 

Dur [Alor] is situated on tho banks of tho Mihrdn, which runs to 
tho west of tho town It is a pleasant place, and worthy of com- 
parison with Multan os regards size Prom thence to Basmak, threo 
days, to Atn [Annan], four days, and from thence to Kdlarf, two 
days 

Kdlarf, upon tho west hank of the Mihrdn, is a pretty town, well 
fortified, and ib a busy trading place Near it tho Mihrdn separates 
into two branches , the largest runs towards the west as far as the 
vicinity of Mansunn, which is on the west hank , the other runs 
towards tho north-west, thon to the north, and then towards tho west 
Both again unite at tho distance of about twelve miles below Mansuna. 
Although this town [Kdlarf] ib some distance out of the regular 
route, still it is much frequented m consequence of the profitable 
trade earned on with tho inhabitants Prom hence to Mansura is a 
hard day’s journey of forty miles Prom Kdlarf to Sharusdn, three 
days 

Sharusdn [Sadusdn] is remarkable for its size and for the number of 
its fountains and canals, for the abundance of its productions and 
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waters, tho distance is three days From tlio latter place to Fin.buz, 1 
six days From Manhdbarf to Dcbal, two days In going from 
Dobal to Firnbuz Iho road pnsscs hy Mnnliwbnrf, mid between these 
two places it runs through IChur, a small but populous town 

Flmbiiz 1 is a town of which the inhabitants aro nch TJioy carry 
on a good trade, thoy aro men of their word and enemies of fraud, 
and they arc generous and charitable It helongb to the province of 
Makrin, as do the towns of Kir, Dnmk, Rusik (inhabited hy schism- 
atics), I’ah, Band, Kasr-bnnd, Asfaka, Fahlafahm, Masknn, T17, and 
Bnlbak 

Mnkrun is a vast country, hut the grentor part of it is desert and 
poor The largest of its towns is Kirusi, which is noarlj as largo ns 
Multan Palm-tTces aro plentiful there, iho land is cultivated, and 
and a good deal of trade is earned on On Iho west of it lies Tiz, 
a small sea-port much frequentod hy tho ae^ols of Furs, as veil ns 
by those which come from tho country of ’Umnn nnd the isle of,. 
Kish, which is situated in the Persian Gulf at n long day’s sad 
distanco From Tfz to K(r [K(z], five days From Kir to Firnbuz, 
two long days’ journey- 

Between Ktr [Kiz] and Armail there are two districts winch touch 
each other , one called Raliun depends on Mnnsuria, and the other 
named Kalwan is a dependency of Mnkrnn These tw o districts are 
tolorably fertile, and they produce a few dates, but the inhabitants 
roly mainly on their flocks Whoever wishes to go from Firnbuz 
to Mokrdn must pass hy Kir From thence to Armi'ul, a depen- 
dency of Makran, two days’ joumej- 

Ann dil is nearly as large os Firnbuz It is well peopled, and its 
environs are pleasant The inhabitants are nch From Armad to 
Kanbalt, two days’ journey Knnbalt competes with Ann fill in 
respect of Bize, wealth, and population It is about a mde nnd a 
half from the sea Both these places are situated between Debal 
and Makrdn 

Darak is a populous trading town, three days’ journey from Fira- 
buz South-west of Barak there is a high mountain, which is called 
the mountain of salt, because nearly all the water which runs from 


1 [Kannaibltr See Note A m Appx ] 
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it 16 saline Tliore Rto habitations bore Prom Darak to Rdsak, 
three days’ journey 

The inhabitants of Rilsak aro schismatics Their territory is 
divided into two districts, one callod Al Khnruj, the other Kfr 
Kuyau The sugar-cane is much cultivated, aud a considerable trade 
is carried on in n sweetmeat callod famz, which is made hero The 
cultivation of sugar and the manufacture of this sweetmeat are 
extensively pursued at Maskan and m the distriot of Kasran The 
pooplo of Maskan, Jauran, and Tuharan, are for the most part 
schismatics The territory of Maskan joins that of Kirm&n. The 
inhabitants have a great reputation for courage They have date 
trees, camels, cereals, and the fruits of cold countries The people 
of Makr&n speak Persian aud a dialect peculiar to the province 
They u ear the tunic, the gown with slee\ es, the cloak, waistclotk, 
and the mantle embroidered with gold, like tlio inhabitants of ’Irak 
and Persia 

Fftlilafahra, Asfaka, Band, and Kasn-hand aro dependencies of 
Makrin, which reBomhlo each other very much m point of size, the 
nature and extent of their trade, and the state of their population 
From Fahlafahra to Ka 6 ak, two days From Fahlafahra to Asfaka, 
two days From Asfaka to Band, one day towards the west. From 
Asfaka to Darak, three days From Band to Kasn-hand, one day 
From Kasn-hand to Kia, four days From Mansuna to Tuharan, 
about fifteen days 

Tuharan [Turdn] is near Fahraj, which belongs to Kirmun It 
is a well fortified town, and is situated on the bonks of a nvor of the 
same name (Tubardn), which are cultivated and fertile From lienee 
to Fardan, a commercial town the environs of which are well popu- 
lated, four days Kfrkdyan lies to the west of FardfLn, on the road 
to Tuharan. The country is well populated and is very fertile Tho 
vine grows here and divers sorts of fruit trees, hut palms are not to 
he found. From Tubardn to Mustah , 1 a town m the midst of the 
desert, where many camels and sheep are bred, three days From 
Tuharan to Mult&n, on the borders of Sind, ten dayB 

Multan, is close upon India , some authors, indeed, place it m that 
country It equals Mansura in sire, and is called “ the house of 

i [“Miuka," Bod MS] 


tol. i 
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gold.” There is an idol here, -which is highly venerated by the 
Indians, -who come on pilgrimages to visit it from the most distant 
parts of the country, and make offerings of valuables, ornaments, 
and immense quantities of perfumes This idol is surrounded by 
its servants and slaves, rvho feed and dress upon the produce of these 
rich offerings It is in the human form -with four sideB, 1 and is 
sitting upon a seat made of bncks and plaster It is entirely covered 
with a skin like red morocco, so that the eyes only are visible. Some 
maintain that the interior is made of wood, hut others deny thiB 
However it may he, the body is entirely covered. The eyes are 
formed of precious stones, and upon its head there is a golden crown 
set with jewels It is, as we have said, square, and its arms, below 
the elbows, seem to be four in number The temple of this idol is 
situated in the middle of Mult&n, m the most frequented bazar It 
is a dome-shaped building The upper part of the dome is gilded, 
and the dome and the gates are of great solidity The columns are 
very lofty and the walls coloured. Around the dome are the dwell- 
ings of the attendants of the idol, and of those who live upon the 
produce of that worship of which it is the object. There is no idol 
in India or m Smd which is more highly venerated. The people 
make it the object of a pious pilgrimage, and to obey it is a law So 
far is this earned, that, when neighbouring princes make war against 
the country of Multan, either for the purpose of plunder or for 
carrying off the idol, the priests have only to meet, threaten the 
aggressors with its anger and predict their destruction, and the 
assailants at onoe renounce their design. Without this fear the 
town of Mult&n would he destroyed. It is not surprising, then, that 
the inhabitants adore the idol, exalt its power, and maintain that its 
presence secures divine protection. Being ignorant of the name of 
the man who set it up, they content themselves with saying that it 
is a wonder Mult An is a large city commanded by a citadel which 
has four gates and is surrounded by a moat. Provisions are abundant, 
and the taxes are light, so that the people are in easy circumstances 
It hears the name of “ the house of gold Parkh,” because Muham- 
mad bm Yusuf, brother of HajjAj, found forty hahdrs of gold (a 


1 [** EUc est de forme haituune et A qnatre cflt& ” — Jaulert J 
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bahdr weighs 383 Trim as 1 ) concealed there m a house Farkh and 
BaMr have the same signification The environs of thiB city are 
■watered by a little nver which falls into the Mihr&n of Sind 

At one mile from Multin is Jandur [Jand-rud] — a collection of 
forts strongly built, very high, and well supplied with fresh water 
The governor passes the spring time and his holidays here Ibn 
Haukal states that in. his time the governor used to go every Friday 
from these castles to Mult&n mounted upon an elephant, according 
to an ancient usage The greater part of the population is Mussul- 
man, so also is the judicial authority and the civil administration 

Sandur is situated three days’ journey Bouth of Multan It is 
famous for its trade, wealth, sumptuous apparel, and the abundance 
which prevails on the tables of the inhabitants It is considered to 
form part of India, and is situated on the banks of a nver whioh 
falls into the Mihran above Samand. Going from Multan towards 
the north there is a desert which extends as far as the eastern 
boundary of Tubarfin. From Multan to the vicinity of Mansura 
the country is occupied by a warlike race, called Nadha. It 
consists of a number of tnbes scattered about between Tubaran 
Makrfin, Mu 1 tin, and Mansura, like the Berber nomads The 
Nadhas have peculiar dwellings, and marshes m which they take 
refuge, on the west of the Mihrdn They possess excellent 
camels, and, particularly, a Bort whioh they breed, called Karahu 
Tins is held in high esteem m Khuras&n and the rest ©f Persia. 
It resembles the camel of Balkh and the female camel of Samar- 
kand, for it is of good temper and has two humps, not like the 
camels of out countries, which have only one From Mansura to 
the confines of Nadha six days From the con fin es of Nadha to 
the city of Kir [Kiz] about ten days From Nadha to Tiz, at the 
extremity of M akran, sixteen days. The town which the Nadhas 
most frequent for buying, selling, and other matters, is KandaYl 
Kir Kfiyin is a district known by the name of Ail, 5 inhabited 
by Musulmans and other people dependant on the Nadhas of whom 

1 ["The nuna is a -weight of about two pounds Our author in order to explain 
the meaning of ferhh, employs the term bah&r, the value of which it is unfortunately 
difficult to determine ” — Jaubtrt ] 

3 [“Not Abil Our two MSS agree in the orthography of this name, which 
seems to he of Turkish origin ” — JauSerU] 
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-we have just spoken. The country produces com, raisins, fruits, 
camels, oxen, end sheep It hears the name of All, because a man 
of that name conquered it (in ancient times), and laid the foundation 
of its prosperity Prom KandAil to Mansura about ten days 

The towns of Khur Kakhlia, KuBa, and KadlrA belong to Sind 
The last two are aliout equal in size, and carry on some trade with 
the Nadhas On Tubaran there are dependent — Mahyak, K(r KAyan, 
Sura, Fardfin, Kashi An, and MAsurjAn Between Tubaran and Mam 
Bura there are vast deserts and on the north, towards SytstAn, there 
are countries which are equally barren, and which are difficult of 
access 

MasuijAn is a well-peopled commercial town, surrounded with 
villages, and built upon the hanks of the river of Tubaran, from 
which town it is forty -two miles distant. Prom MasuijAn to Darak- 
yAmuna, 141 miles is the computed distance Fyom Darak-yAmuna 
to Firabuz or Firabus, 176 miles 

The countries of India which touch upon Smd are — MArnhal, 
Kami) Ay a, SubAra, KhAhfrun, SindAn, Masuya, Saimur, and the mari- 
time isles of Aubkln, Mand, Kulam-Malt, and SindAn The towm* 
of India are very numerous , among them may he mentioned 
MArnhal, KambAya, Subara, AsAwal, JanAwal, SmdAn, Saimur, JAn- 
dur, Sandur, Rum ala , m the desert Kalbata, Aughasht, NahrwAra, 
and LahAwar 

Mamhal is by some numbered among the cities of India, by 
others among those of Smd. It ife situated at the extremity of the 
desert whioh stretches between Kambaya, Debnl, and BAnia. It 
is a town of moderate importance on the route of travellers pass- 
ing from Sind to India But little trade is earned on here The 
environs are peopled, and produce small quantities of fruit, hut 
there are numerous flooks Prom hence to Mansura, through BAnia, 
is considered nine days Prom MArnhal to KambAya, five days 

KambAya stands three miles from the sea, and is very pretty It 
is well known as a naval station Merchandise from every country 
is found here, and is sent on from hence to other countries It is 
placed, at the extremity of a hay, where vessels can enter and cast anohor 
It is well supplied with water, and there is a fine fortress ereoted by 
the government of India to prevent the inroads of the inhabitants of 
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t tho island of Kish Prom Enmbdya to the isle of Aubkin, two-and- 
a-half days’ sail Prom Aubkin to Debal, two days Knmbaya 
is fertile m wheat and nco Its mountains produce the Indian 
ktmd The inhabitants are idolaters (Buddhists) Prom lienco to 
the island of Maud, the inhabitants of which ore thieves, the passage 
is six miles To Kuli on the shore, also six miles , and to Sahara, 
about five days 

Subdra is situated one-and-a-half mile from the sea It is a popu- 
lous, busy town, and is considered one of the entrepdts of India. 
Thoy fish for pearls here It is in the viounty of Bdra, a small 
island, on which some cocoa-nut trees and the oostus grow From 
Subdra to Srnddn is considered five days 

Smddn is a mile-and-a-half from the Beo. It is populous, and the 
people are noted for thoir industry and intelligence They are nch 
and of a warlike temper The town is large, and has an extensive 
commerce both m exports and imports East of Smddn there is an 
island hearing tho same namo and dependent on India. It is large 
and well cultivated, and the cocoa-nut palm, knnd, and rattan grow 
there 

Saimur, five days from Smddn, is a large well-built town Cocoa- 
nut trees grow here m abundance , henna also growB here, and the 
mountains produce many aromatic plants, which arc exported 

Five miles by Bea (from Kulam Malt) lies the island of Mali, 
which is large and pretty It is an elevated plateau, hut not very 
hilly, and is covered with vegetation The pepper vino grows m 
this island, as m Kandarfna and Jirbatan, but it is found nowhere 
else hut m these three places It is a shrub, having a trunk like 
that of the vine , the leaf is like the convolvulus, hut longer , it 
hears grapes like those of the Shnbuka, each hunch of winch is 
sheltered by a leaf which curls over when the fruit is ripe White 
pepper ib what ib gathered bb it begins to ripen, or even before Ibn 
Khurdddba states that the leaves curl over the bunches to protect 
them from the ram, and that they return to their natural position 
when the ram is over — a surprising fact ! 

Kambdya, Subdra, Smddn, and Saimur form part of India The 
last named belongs to a country whose kmg is called Bnlhdrd his 
kingdom is vast, well-peopled, commercial, and fertile It pays 
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heavy taxes, so that the king is immensely noli Many aromatics 
and perfumes are produced in this country 

The name (or rather the title) of BalMrd means king of kings. 
It is hereditary here as in other parts of the country, where, when a 
king ascends a throne he takes the name of his predecessor and 
transmits it to his heir This is a regular custom from which these 
people never depart There is the same rule with the lungs of 
Nubia, Zanj, Ghina, Persia, and m the Eomnn empire, m respect of 
the hereditary descent of names The work of ’Ubaidu-lluh Ibn 
Khurdddba contains a passage concerning this which ib worth quo- 
tation — “ Kings,” he says, “ generally bear hereditary titles, — thus 
those of China have been called Bdghbugli (or Bfighbtm) for cen- 
turies, and the title descends m regular order Among the kings of 
India there are the Balhara, Jaba, Tafir, Hazr [Juzr] ’Almt, Dumi 
[Eahmi] and KAmrun These names are taken only by the pnnce 
who reigns over the province or country, no other has any right to 
assume them, but whoever reigns takes the name Among the 
Turks, the Tibetans, and the Khazurs, the king is called Kbakan, but 
among the Khizhj he takes the title of Khai Khuya which is here- 
ditary In the Bunah the kings are called Fanjab In the Eoman 
empire they take the title of Ctesar, which descends upon all those 
who wield the supreme power Am ong the Aglizaz they are called 
Shfii SM, or king of kings, a title hereditary like the rest. Finally, 
among the Persians they are called K&ra [ChosroeB] Am ong the 
people who dwell in the Sudan the names of the kings are derived 
from their countries, — thus the ruler of GMna is called GMna, the 
Jang of Kauglia is called Kaugha But enough upon this subject.” 

Amcng the towns of India comprised m the present section are 
KMblrun and Asawal, both of them populous, commercial, rich, 
industrious, and productive of useful artaoles. At the time we write, 
the Musulmans have made their way into the greater part of these 
countries and have conquered them Please God we will hereafter 
desonbe those which are on their frontiers and some others 
Eighth Section — The present section contains a description of 
part of the coast of India, comprising Baruli [Baruch], SmdApur, 
Bana [T&nna], Kandarma, JirbatAn, Kalkdyan, Luluwa, Kanja, 
Samandirfin, — and m the intenor of the country, Diilaka, Jandwal, 
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Nahrwdrd, Kandahar, Rum ala, Kalbata and Aghushta, on the 
borders of the deserts , Kdbul, Khnw&s, Hasak, Muridas, Mddiydr, 
Tatta, Dadah [Darh], Manfbdr [Malabar], Malwa, Niydsat, Atrdsa, 
Nija, Kashmir the Lower, Maidara, Kdrmut, Kashmir the Upper, 
Kanauj, Rdstdna, and the islands of the Indian Sea, Malian, B alb ah, 
Tarwdkhj, Masnaha and Samandar We shall describe all these 
countries without omitting anything remarkable or curious that they 
may afford. 

Baruh [Baruch, Broach] is a large handsome town, well-built of 
bncks and plaster The inhabitants are noh and engaged in trade, 
and they freely enter upon speculations and distant expeditions It 
is a port for the -vessels coming from China, as it is abo for those of 
Smd From hence to Saimur is considered two days’ journey', and 
to Nahrw&ra eight days through a flat country where they travel in 
carnages on wheels. In all Nahrwdra and its environs there is 
no other mode of travelling except in chanots drawn by oxen under 
the control of a driver These carnages are fitted with harness and 
traces, and are used for the carnage of goods 

Between Baruh and Nahrwara there are two towns, one called 
Handwal (or Janawal), the other Dulaka. They are about equal m 
size, and are somewhat less than a day’B journey distant from each 
other Dulaka is on the banks of a nver which flows into the sea, 
forming an estuary, on the west of which stands the town of Baruh, 
(the name of whioh is also pronounced Barus), Both these towns 
stand at the foot of a chain of mountains which he to the north, and 
which are called I/ndaran, 1 they are of a white colour approaching 
to yellow The kana grows here as well as a few cocoa nut trees 
In the viciinty of Handwal (or Janawal) stands the town of Asdwal, 3 
whioh is very much like the other two both m size and in the con- 
dition of its population A good trade is earned on m all three 

Kahrwfira is governed by a great prince who bears the title of 
Balhara. He has troops and elephants , he worships the idol 
Buddha, wears a orown of gold upon his head, and dresses in nch 
stuffs He rides a good deal on horseback, but especially once a 
week when he goes out attended only by women, one hundred in 

i [VindhYa ?] 

s “ TessJuval” is the old name of Ahmadabad Bird's Gnierat, 1S7 
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number, richly clad, wearing nags of gold and silver upon their feet 
and hands, and their hair m curls They engage in vanous games 
and ui sham fights, while their king marches at their head. The 
ministers and the commanders of the troops never accompany the 
king except when he marches against rebels, or to repulse encroach- 
ments made upon his temtones by neighbouring longs He lias 
numerous elephants, and these constitute the chief strength of his 
army His power is hereditary, so also is his title Balhara, which 
signifies Icing of kings The town of Nahrwdra ib frequented by 
large numbers of Musulman traders who go there on business 
They are honourably received by the king and his ministers, and 
find protection and Bafety 

The Indians are naturally mobned to justice, and never depart 
from it m their actions Their good faith, honesty and fidelity to 
their engagements are well known, and they are so famous for 
these qualities that people flock to their country from eveiy side ; 
hence the country is flourishing and their condition prosperous 
Among other characteristic marks of their love -of truth and horror 
of vice, the following is related — When a man has a nght to 
demand anything of another, and he happens to meet him, he has 
only to draw a circular line upon the ground and to make his 
debtor enter it, which the latter never fails to do, and the debtor 
cannot leave this circle without satisfying his creditor, or obtaining 
the lemission of the debt 

The inhabitants of Nahrw&ra live upon nee, peaB, beans, haricots, 
lentils, mash, fish, and animals that have died a natural death, for 
they never kill winged or other animals They have a great vene- 
ration for oxen, and by a pnvilege confined to the species, they 
inter them after death When these animals are enfeebled by age, 
and are unable to work, they free them from all labour and provide 
them with food without exaotmg any return. 

The people of India burn their dead and do not raise tombs for 
them When the king dies they construct a vehicle of an appro- 
priate size, and raised about two palms above the ground. On this 
they place the bier surmounted by the crown, and the corpse, clad m 
all its funeral ornaments, being laid upon the bier, it is dragged by 
slaves all round the city The head is uncovered and the hair 
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drags upon tlie ground Tine js done that every one may see (the 
corpse), and a herald goes before uttonng, m the Indian language, 
words of whioh the following is the sense , — “ People ! behold your 
king, so and so by name, son of so and so. He lived happily and 
mightily for so many years He is no more, and all that he pos- 
sessed has escaped from his hands Nothing now remains to him 
and ho will feel no more pain Remember, he has shown you the 
way wlnoh you must follow ” This being said, when all the cere- 
monies are concluded, they take the corpse to the place where the 
bodies of kings are burnt, and commit it to the flames These 
people do not grieve and lament very much on these occasions In 
all the countries of Hind and Sind there are Musulmans and they 
bury their dead secretly by night in their houses, but like the 
Indians they do not give way to long lamentations 

In the country of the Balhara concubinage ib permitted with all 
persons except married women Thus a man may have intercourse 
with his daughter, his sister, or his aunts, provided they be un- 
married 

Opposite the sea-port town of Baruh lies the island of Mullan, 
which produces pepper m large quantities, and is two days’ journey 
from Smdan Prom Smdan to Balbak is also two days 'Balbak 
produces cocoa nuts, figs, bananas, and rice It is here that vessels 
change their courses for the different islands of India Prom 
hence to the place called Great Abyss they reokon two days Prom 
the island of Balbak to that of Saramdib is one day or more 

Prom the town of Baruh, along the coast, to Smdabur four days 
Smdabur is situated on a great gulf where ships oast anohor It 
is a commercial town, and contains fine buildings and nob bazars 
From hence to Bana [Tanna] upon the coast four days 

Bana [Tanna] is a pretty town upon a great gulf where vessels 
anchor and from whence they set sail In the neighbouring moun- 
tains the kana and tabashir grow The roots of the kand which are 
gathered here are transported to the east and to the west The 
tabaslnr is adulterated by mixing it with ivory cinders, but the real 
artiole is extracted from the roots of the reed called sharli, as we 
have already said. From Bana [Tanna] to Fandarina 1 is four 
1 [“ Kandarlna” in p 86 ] 
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journey Fandarfna xb a town built at tho mouth of a river which 
comes from Mambar [Malabar] wlieie vessels from India and Sind 
cast anchor The inhabitants are nch, tho markets well supplied, and 
trade flourishing North of this town there is a very high mountain 
covered with trees, villages, and flocks The cardamom grows hero, 
and forms the staple of a considerable trade It grows like the 
grains of hemp, and the grains are enclosod m pods From Fanda- 
rfna to Jirbatan, a populous town on a little river, ib five days It 
is fertile m rice and gram, and supplies provisions to the markets 
of Sarandfb Popper grows in the neighbouring mountains Frbm 
Jirbatan to Sanji and Kaikasdr two days Those are maritime 
towns near to each other , the neighbourhood produces nco and corn. 
From hence to Kilkaydn one day From Kilkdyfin to Lulu and to 
Kanja one day Tho vicinity is fertile in nee and wheat, and pro- 
duces sapan wood abundantly Tho growth of this tree resembles 
that of the oleander Cocoa nut trees abound From Kanja to 
Samandar thirty miles 

Samandar is a large town, commercial, and noh, whore there are 
good profits to be made It is a port dependant upon Kanauj, king 
of this country It stands upon a nver winch comes from the 
country of Kashmir Bice and vanous grams, especially excellent 
wheat, are to be obtained here Aloe wood is brought hither from 
the oountry of Karmut [Kamrup ?] 15 days* distance, by a nver of 
which the waters are sweet. The aloe wood which comes from 
this oountry is of a supenor quality and of a delioious perfume It 
grows in the mountains of KSran One day’s sail from this city 
there is a large island well peopled and frequented by merchants of 
all countries It is four days distant from the island of Sarandfb 
To the north, at seven days’ distance from Samandar, is the city of 
Kashmfr the inner, celebrated throughout India, which is under the 
rule of Kanauj From Kashmir to KArmut four days. From 
Kashmfr to Kanauj about sevon days This is a fine commercial 
city which gives its name to the king of the country It is built 
upon the banks of a large river whioh falls into the Musala.* 

This nver Musala is called by the author of the Book of Marvels, 
the Biver of Perfumes It rises m the mountains of Kdran, washes 

1 
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the -walls of the town of Asn&nd, passeB the foot of the mountain of 
Lumya, then hy the town of Kilkayan, and at length falls mto the 
sea Many aromatios are produced upon its hanks, as its name 
indicates Between Rasnand and Kashmir the outer, there are four 
days journey Kashmir is reckoned among the number of the most 
celebrated cities. Its inhabitants war with the infidel Turks, and 
they often suffer injury from the Khizilji TurkB Atrasa, whioh 
stands upon the banks of the Indian Ganges, 1 is four days journey 
from Kashmir the outer It is large, well-built, well watered, and 
one of the strongest places of Kanauj, the limits of which extend as 
far as Kabul and Lahdwar The Kanauj is a king who has numer- 
ous armies under his oommand, a vast empire and a great number 
of elephants , no king in India has so many His power and his 
wealth are great, and his armies formidable From Atrasa to Yanfisat 
[Benares?], a large city, also on the bank of the Ganges, five days 
From thence to Madiar on the Ganges seven days This ib a nob. 
commercial town populous, and surrounded by numerous villages 
Fiom thence to Nahrwdra on the west bank of the Ganges, and of 
whioh we have already spoken, seven dayB From Madiar to the 
city of Malwa five days 

Malwa is a pleasant town, and much frequented. It is sur- 
rounded with many villages, buildings, and farms Among the 
number of its dependencies are Dadh (Darh) and Tata From 
Malwa to Dadh four days From Dadh to Tata two dayB Labor 
is a country which joins 2 the latter From Morfdas to Tata three 
days 

Morfdas, a commercial town, is a very strong place, garrisoned by 
the troops of Kdbul. It is situated on the deolmty of a very high 
mountain, on which grow the kana and khaiznran. 

Kandahar is a oity built m the mountains of which we have jiiBt 
6poken, eight days’ journey from Morfdas, and the road from one 
place to the other passes over the mountains It is a considerable 
town, and well-peopled The inhabitants are remarkable for the 
manner m which they allow their beards to grow Their beards 
ore large and veiy thick, and hang down to their knees This has 

* [iX^H * > .] 

3 [“ Translated conjecturally, for the word is wanting ” — Jaubert ] 
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given nse to a proverbial saying They are stont in person, and 
wear the Turkish costume The country produces -wheat, nee, 
various grains, sheep, and oxen. They eat sheep which have died a 
natural death, but not oxen, as we have already observed. From 
Kandahdr to Nahrwara is five days’ journey in carnages The 
people of Kandahdr are often at war with those of Kdbul, which is 
an Indian city, large and well built, bordenng upon Tukhdnstdn 
The mountains produce excellent aloe wood, and the neighbourhood 
supplies cocoa nuts and myrobolans, which grow in the hills, and of 
that sort which is called Kdbuli, from this town. In the lowlands 
saffron is hugely cultivated, and is the object of a large export 
trade It is a hazardous orop, depending upon the state of the 
atmosphere The city of Kandahar is defended by a very strong 
citadel built upon a scarped rook, and is accessible by one road 
only It is inhabited by Musulmans, and there ib a quarter in 
which the infidel Jews dwell No king can take the title of Shah 
until he has been inaugurated at Kabul According to an ancient 
law, the assumption of power must be made m that city, henoe it is 
resorted to from foreign and very distant countries In the fertile 
lands of Kabul a good deal of indigo is cultivated of the very best 
quality, it has a great repute, and is the object of a great trade 
Cotton cloths are also made here, and are exported to China, 
Khurdsdn, and Sind There are some well-known iron mines in the 
mountains of Kill ml The metal is of a grey colour, and veined — it 
becomes very sharp 

Axzaldn, Khawds, and Khibar are dependencies of Kdbul, with 
divers villages and fortified places From Kdbul to Khawds four 
days From Khawds to Hasak five days From Hnsak to Kdbul, 
through a tolerably level country, three days From Kdbul to 
Kalbata four days Kalbata and Bumala are on the borders of 
the desort which separates Multan from Sijistdn They ore both 
towns of middling size, inhabited by Sindians, Indians, and a few 
natnes of Sijistan They produce wheat, nee, and fruits in small 
quantities The drinking water is obtained from fountains and 
v ells Cotton clotliB are made here, and sold in the country round 
At the east of Multan is the toivn of Aughasht, four days’ journey 
from Kandahar, and the same from Multan A small quantity of 
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kaua grows in the environs The inhabitants are few but nob 
From Aughasht to Rumala ten days From Rumala to Kalbata 
three days From Aughasht to Sandur three days 

This is the sum of what we had to say about the country com- 
pnsed in the present Section As to the mantime portion, what we 
have already said about the islands seems sufficient. Nevertheless, 
it is well to know that, starting from the island of Sarandfb, of 
which we have spoken under the first olimate, with the intention of 
gaming the continent by the shortest course, Jirbatau 1 is the place 
to land at, for thiB is but little more than half a day’s sail If it is 
necessary to go towards the e? it, the landing must he made at 
Knikasdr, or at the foot of the mountain of Umn, which is very 
high, stretohes towards the north, and forms a large reef in the sea 
From this reef to Sarandib is about four days All this well-known 
mountain is covered with sapan wood, which is exported The root 
of the sapan quickly soothes the pain caused by the bite of serpents. 

1 [This name is written “ Jirbatto,” and “ Jirbatan” previously ] 
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IX 

ASARU-L BIL AD 

OF 

ZAKARfYA AL KAZWlNT 


ZakarSya sou of Muhammad son of Mahmud is surname! 
Kazwim, from the town of Kazwin or Kasbm m Persia, where he 
was bom He was not a traveller, but compiled his works from 
the writings of Istakhri, Ibn Haukal, and others, whom he re- 
gularly cites as his authorities His works were written just 
after the middle of the thirteenth century, about 661 AJ3 (126‘J 
ad) according to Casin, or 674 (1275 ad) according to Haji 
Khalfa He has been called the Pliny of the East He was 
author of the work called 'Ajaibu-l Makhlukdt tea Ghardxbu-l 
Maujuddt, “Wonders of things created, and marvels of things 
existing,” also of the Asaru-l Bildd wa Akhbdru-l 'Ibdd, “Mo- 
numents of countries, and memoirs of men ” A few extracts 
have been taken from the last work, containing matter derived 
from other sources than the books previously quoted 

M Remaud^n Ins introduction to Aboulfeda, ascribes to Kazwini 
the authorship of the work called 1 Ajaibu-l bulddn, “Wonders of 
Countries ” He found the contents of this work to be m the main 
identical with those of the Asaru-l lnl&d, hut containing more bio- 
graphical notices This opinion is confirmed by a short Persian 
account of a work called “ Bahru-1 buldan,” which is among Sir 
H Elliot’s MSS , and seems to have been written expressly for 
him. There is no copy of the work itself among the MSS , 
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though Sir H Elliot must once ha\ o had ono m Ins possession 
The notice says, “ Tho Bahru-l bulddn is not a distinct w ork, but 
is n Persian translation of tho Xsnro-1 Blind wa Aklibdru-1 Tbdd, 
w ell known m the world by the name ’Apaibu-l bulddn, written 
m Arabic by Zahariy a bin Muhammad Kazwlnl ” It is cunous, 
howei er, that tho ’Aj(nbu-l buldan 1 is frequently quoted by 
Knzwlm m the A'sdrml bilad, as being tho work of Mis’ar 
bm Muhalhil, — a tra\cllor who went to China and India 
about 331 A h (942 ad) Soveral instances of this will bo 
found m the following extracts It is hard to behove that 
Kazwlm thus quoted Ins own work, or that he would refer 
the authorship of Ins own book to another person If then, 
Kazwlnl is really tho author of a work called ’Aj&ibu-l bulddn, 
it is only reasonable to conclude that ho adopted tho title of lus 
predecessor’s work Mis’ar bm Muhalhil is quoted by Ydkut 
m his great Dictionary, and tho fragments which ho and Kaz- 
w'lnl preserved have been selected and published with a Latm 
translation by M Kurd do Schlcezer 2 There is another Persian 
translation of tho As&ru-l bil&d among Sir H Elliot’s MSS , 
bearing the title “ Sairu-1 bildd ” This MS is called an 
“ abstract,” and was copied, and perhaps “ abstracted,” oxpressly 
for Sir Ii Elliot, from a copy m the possession of Mr J 
Bardoe Elliott Tho articles relating to India are given m full, 
but the others aro greatly abbreviated This work is said to 
bo vory scarce 


Ex.THA.OT8 

Ktraor — A largo city in India Mis’ar bm Muhalinl, who visited 
the place, says that he did not se6 either a temple or an idol there 
"When their king dies the people of the place choose another from. 
China. There ib no physician m India except m this city The 
buildings are curious, for tho pillars are (covered with) shells from 

1 The title is a faTounto one Mns'ndi cites the work of A1 Jhhiz, "Kithbu-l ams&r 
•wa 'Ajaibu-1 buldln" (Book ix ) aaic pogo 21 

1 Demand Aloiilfcda, exun Mem stir VInie, p 23 
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the backs of fisbos The inhabitants do not cat fish, nor do they 
slaughter animals, but tboy cat carnon They manufacture clay 
vessels, which aro sold in our cities like tlioBO of Clunn, but they 
aro not the same, because tho clay of China is harder than that of 
Kulam, and boars the fire better Tho vobscIb of Kulnm are 
blackish, but those of China nro winter than all others There are 
places lioro -where tho teak treo growB to a very great height, 
exceeding oven a liundrod cubits Brazil wood, mtnns, and kand 
also grow hero m abundance Rhubarb growB hero, the leaves of 
wlnoh aro the Sdzaju-1 Hindi, Indian leaf, and arc held m high 
esteem as a medicine for tho cj es They bring hero % anouB Borts 
of aloe wood, camphor, and frankincense Aloo wood ib also 
brought hither from the islands bej ond tho equator, where no one 
lias over gono and Been tho tieo Water comes into it from the 
north. There ib a mine of yellow sulphur here, nnd a mine of 
coppor, the condensed smoko of which makes excellent vitriol 

MttltXn — [Kazwini quotes Isialhrl at some length, hut gives addi- 
tional particulars from other writers ] Mis’ar Inn Mnlmlhil Bays that 
it is the lost city of India bordering on China 1 It ib a large 
fortified and impregnablo oity, and is held in high esteem by tho 
Hindus and Chinese, for it contains a temple which is for them 
a place of worship and pilgrimage, as Mecca ib for tho Muham- 
madans Tho inhabitants are Musulmnns and infidels, but the 
government is m the hands of tho former Tho infidels have a 
large temple there and a great idol (budd) Tho chief mosque is 
near this temple Islam prevails there, and its orders and interdicts 
are obeyed All thiB is related by Mis’ar bm Muhalhil 000 The 
same author Bays that the summit of the temple is 300 cubits [zorfi’] 
and the height of the idol ib 20 cubits The houses of tho servants 
and devotees aro around the temple, and there are no idol worshippers 
in Multdn besides those who dwell m those preoincts [kasrj 000 
The ruler of Multan does not abolish this idol, because he takes the 
large ofienngs which are brought to it, and disburses certain sums 

1 [The translator in tho Sfliru-1 bil&d very rarely depart* from his text, but he 
observes ia Ibis article that a good deal has been, written in many books about 
Multan which is not accurate, and that Mult On is not near China, nnloss there be 
some other than the well-known town of that name ] 
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to the attendants for then maintenance "When the Indians make 
an attack upon the town, the Musulmfins bring out the idol, and 
when the infidels see it (about to be) broken or burnt, they retire. 
Ibnu-1 Fak£h says that an Indian came to this idol, and placed upon 
his head a crown of cotton, daubed with pitch , he did the same with 
his fingers, and having set fire to it he staid before the idol until it 
was burnt 

SaimiJb — A city of Hind near the confines of Sind. The people 
are very beautiful and handsome, fiom being bom of Turk and 
Indian parents There are Musulm&as, Christians, Jews, and Fire- 
worshippers there The merchandize of the Turks is conveyed 
hither, and the aloes called Saimnrf are named from this place 
The temple of Saunur is an idol temple, on the summit of a high 
eminence, under the charge of keepers There are idols m it of 
turquoise and bayddak, 1 whioh are highly venerated. In the city 
there are mosques, Christian churches, synagogues, and Fire 
temples The infidels do not slaughter animals, nor do they eat 
flesh, fish, or eggs , but there are some who will eat animals that 
have fallen down precipices, or that have been gored to death, hut 
they do not eat thoBo that have died a natural death. This informa- 
tion has been derived from Mis’ar bm Mnhalhil, author of the 
’Ajdibu-l bnlddn, who travelled into various countries and recorded 
their wonders 

Somn&e. — A celebrated city of India, situated on the shore of the 
sea, and washed by its waves Among the wonders of that plaoe 
was the temple m which was placed the idol called Somn&t This 
idol was in the middle of the temple without anything to support it 
from below, or to suspend it from above It was held m the 
highest honour among the Hindns, and whoever beheld it floating 
m the air was struck with amazement, whether he was a Muml man 
or an infideL The Hindus used to go on pilgrimage to it whenever 
there was an eclipse of the moon, and would then assemble there to 
the number of more than a hundred thousand They behoved that the 
souIb of men uBed to meet there after separation from the body, and 
that the idol used to incorporate them at its pleasure in other bodies, 
m accordance with their doctrine of transmigration. The ebb and 
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the backs of fishes The inhabitants do not eat fiBh, nor do they 
slaughter animals, but they eat carrion- They manufacture clay 
vessels, -which axe sold in our cities like those of China, hut they 
are not the same, because the day of China is harder than that of 
Kulam, and bears the fire better The vessels of Kulam are 
blackish, but those of China axe -whiter than all others There ate 
places here -where the teak tree grows to a very great height, 
exceeding even a hundred cubits Brazil wood, ratans, and kana 
also grow here m abundance Ehubarb grows here, the leaves of 
which are the Snzaju-1 Hindi, Indian leaf, and are held in high 
esteem as a mediome for the eyes They bring here various sorts 
of aloe wood, camphor, and frankincense Aloe wood is also 
brought hither from the islands beyond the equator, where no one 
has ever gone and seen the tree Water comes into it from the 
north There is a mine of yellow sulphur here, and a mine of 
copper, the condensed smoke of which makes excellent vitriol. 

Multan — [Kaztofni quotes IstaLhH at some length, but gives addt 
tional particulars from other writers ] Mis’ar bin Mnhalhil sayB that 
it is the last city of India bordering on China 1 It is a large 
fortified and impregnable city, and is held m high esteem by the 
Hindus and Chinese, for it contains a temple which is for them 
a place of worship and pilgrimage, as Mecca is for the Muham- 
madans The inhabitants are Musulmans and infidels, hut the 
government is m the hands of the former The infidels have a 
large temple there and a great idol (bndd) The chief mosque is 
near this temple Isldm prevails there, and its orders and mterdiotB 
are obeyed All this is related by Mis’ar bin Muhalhil 000 Th 0 
same author says that the summit of the temple is 300 cubits [zar6’] 
and the height of the idol is 20 cubits The houses of the servants 
and devotees are around the temple, and there are no idol worshippers 
in MultAn besides those who dwell in these precincts [kasrj 000 
The ruler of Multan does not abolish this idol, because he takes the 
large ofienngs which are brought to it, and disburses certain sums 

1 [The translator in the Sairu-1 bilhd very rarely departs from his teit, hat he 
observes in. (Ins article that a good deal has been, ■written m many hooks about 
Jlultan which is not accurate, and that Mult Em is not near China, nnloss there he 
some other than the weR-known town of that name ] 
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to the attendants for their maintenance "When the Indians make 
an attack upon the town, the Musulmdns bring out the idol, and 
when the infidels see it (about to be) broken or burnt, they retire 
Tbnu-1 I'nkih says that an Indian came to this idol, and placed upon 
his head a crown of cotton, danbed with pitch , he did the same with 
his fingers, and having set fire to it he staid before the idol until it 
was burnt. 

Saiju5b — A city of Hind near the oonfines of Sind The people 
are very beautiful and handsome, from being bom of Turk and 
Indian parents There are Musulmdns, ChnBtians, Jews, and Firo- 
worslnppers there The merchandize of the Turks is oonveyed 
hither, and the aloes called Saimurf are named from this place 
The temple of Saimur is an idol temple, on the summit of a high 
eminence, under the charge of keepers There are idols m it of 
turquoise and bayddak, 1 which are highly venerated. In the city 
there ore mosques, Christian churches, synagogues, and Hire 
temples The infidels do not slaughter animals, nor do they eat 
flesh, fish, or eggs , hut there are some who will eat animals that 
have fallen down precipices, or that have been gored to death, hut 
they do not eat those that have died a natural death. This informa- 
tion has been derived from Mis’ar bin Muhalhil, author of the 
’Ajdibu-1 buldan, who travelled into various countries and recorded 
their wonders 

SomnXt. — A celebrated city of India, situated on the shore of the 
sea, and washed by its waves Among the wonders of that place 
was the temple in which was placed the idol called Somndt This 
idol was m the middle of the temple without, anything to support it 
from below, or to suspend it from above It was held in the 
highest honour among the Hindus, and whoever beheld it floating 
in tho air was Btruck with amazement, whether he was a MuBulman 
or an infideL The Hindus used to go on pilgrimage to it whenever 
there was an eclipse of the moon, and would then assemble there to 
the number of more than a hundred thousand. They beheved that tho 
souls of men used to meet there after separation from the body, and 
that the idol used to incorporate them at its pleasure m other bodies, 
m accordance with their doctrine of transmigration The ebb and 
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flow of the tide was considered to be the worship paid to the idol by 
the sea. Everything of the most precious was brought there as 
offerings, and the temple was endowed with more than 10,000 
villages There is a river (the Ganges) which is held sacred, 
between which and Somndt the distance is 200 parasangs. They 
used to bring the water of this nver to Somnit every day, and 
wash the temple with it A thousand brahmans were employed in 
worshipping the idol and attending on the visitors, and 500 damsels 
sung and danced at the door — all these were maintained upon the 
endowments of the temple The edifice was built upon fifty-six 
pillars of teak, covered with lead The shnne of the idol was dark, 
but was lighted by jewelled chandeliers of great value Near it 
was a chain of gold weighing 200 mans When a portion (watch) 
of the night closed, this chain used to be shaken like bells to rouse a 
fresh lot of brahmans to perform worship When the Sultan Yamfnn-d 
Daula Mahmud bin Subuktigfn went to wage religious war against 
India, he made great efforts to capture and destroy Somnat, m the hope 
that the Hindus would then become Muhammadans. He arrived there 
m the middle of Zi-1 k’ada, 416 A.H. (December, 1025 ad) The 
Indians made a desperate resistance They would go weeping and 
crying for help into the temple, and then issue forth to battle and 
fight till all were killed. The number of the slam exceeded 60,000 
The king looked upon the idol with wonder, and gave orders for the 
Eeizmg of the spoil, and the appropriation of the treasures There 
were many idols of gold and silver and vessels set with jewels, all 
of which had been sent there by the greatest personages in India. 
The value of the things found m the temples of the idols exceeded 
twenty thousand thousand dinars 1 When the king asked his com- 
panions what they had to say about the marvel of the idol, and of 
its staying m the air without prop or support, several maintained 
that it was upheld by some hidden support The king directed a 
person to go and feel all around and above and below it with a 
spear, which he did, but met with no obstacle One of the atten- 

1 [Thevordsas given in Wustenfeld’s edition are ^ y*-r- 

as translated in the Sairu-1 Bilkd l — -* “ ' i ' j* aD d GOdemeuter’s 

Latin version has “ ncies millena millia " The enormous treasures found at Somn&t 
have been a theme of wonder for all who have written on that conquest ] 
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dants then stated his opinion that the canopy was made of loadstone, 
and the idol of iron, and that the ingenious builder had skilfully 
contrived that the magnet should not exercise a greater force on 
any one side — hence the idol was suspended in. the middle Some 
coincided, others differed Permission was obtained from the 
Sultfin to remove some stones from the top of the canopy to settle 
the point. When two stones were removed from the summit the 
idol swerved on one side, when more were taken away it inclined 
still further, until at last it rested on the ground. 

Taipand — An impregnable fortress upon the summit of a moun- 
tain m India, to which there is only one way of access On the top 
of this mountain there is water, cultivated land, and all necessary 
food. Yamlnu-d daula Mahmud bin Suhuktagln in the year 414: 
A h (1023 ad) besieged it for a long time, but at length reduced 
its garrison to extremities There were 600 elephants on the 
mountain. The gamson asked quarter, and it was granted, and 
the fortress was confirmed to its master on payment of tribute 
The lord of the fortress presented many gifts to the Sultfm, among 
which was a bird m the form of a dove When food containing 
poison was presented to this bird, tears would fall from its eyes, and 
the tear drops were converted into stone, which stone being broken 
and placed upon a wound, it would heal up This bird is found, 
only m thiB place, and does not thrive elsewhere 
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i. 

MUJMALU-T TAWA'ItTKH 

[A portion of this most interesting unique work was published 
by M Romaud, m hia Fragments Aiabcs ct Persons inediti 
telatif d l Indc , from the MS numbered 62 in tho Bibhotheque 
du Roi at Paris Tho MS has been described m tho Journal 
Asiatique at diQorent times, by M Quatremere and M Mold, 
and it had been previously drawn upon by Anquctil Duperron 
and Silvestro do Sacy ] 

[The chapter published by M Rcmaud, with which wo are 
here concerned, was not wmtton by the author of tho Mujmal 
himself, but was borrowed by him from an older work, of which 
he thus speaks, — “ I have seen an ancient book of the Hindus 
which Abu S&hh bm Shu’aib bin J&mi 1 translated into Arabic 
from the Htndw&ni. language (Sanskrit) This work w r as trans- 
lated into Persian in 417 a h (1026 a d ) by Abu-1 Hasan ’Ah 
bin Muhammad al Jill, 1 keeper of the library at Jurjan for a 
chief of the Dllamites The book I saw was m the handwriting 
of the author, and bore the date above given It is the 

P 1 [Rcmaud 6 printed text had “ alJabalti,” but Quutremfere, corrected itto“al 
Jfll,” (Jtmr dn Sac , Jan 1861), that 11 native of Jillm or Gilan, S W , of the 
Caspian Jdrjha ib to the east of the same sea ] 
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citstom of the Hindu writers on philosophy to put speeches into 
tho mouths of beasts and birds, as m the book Kalila wa 
Dnnna, and accordingly many such speeches are mtioduced 
into this book I have here introduced the (account of the) 
origin of the kings and a short history of them, and I have 
copied it because it is not to be found anywhere else — but Grod 
knows ”] 

[Tho date of the original Arabic translation does not appear, 
it may or may not have been written bofore the work of Bil&duri, 
but tbe u extracts’’’ relate to an ancient period, and more espe- 
cially to Smd, so that they come m most, appropriately here at 
tbe beginning of tbe historical writings Tbe date of the Persian 
translation, and still more that of the Mujtnal, would carry them 
onward to a later and less smtable position ] 

M Romnud is of opinion that tbe translated Sanskrit work 
was composed about the commencement of tbe Christian era, 
oortamly long previous to the R.tja Tarangmi, and probably to 
tho MaM-bh&rata , and that the subsequent reputation of that 
poem threw the translated work into tbe Bhade If so, it would 
go far to show that the Maha-bh&r&ta is, as Wolfe and Heyne 
say of tbe Iliad, a collection of older poemB already current , for 
there are many passages in Mujmalu-t Tawhrikb which are 
almost verbatim tbe same as they are at present preserved m 
the Mali6,-bMrata Indeed, it might be said that the Mahh- 
bharata was itself tbe work translated by the Arab, had not 
animals been represented as the speakers 

The learned Editor also thinks he has discovered in this ex- 
tract indications of the Br&hmamcal influence being established 
over the Kshatnyas, at an epoch subsequent to the war between 
the P&ndavas and Kauravas The inference, however, rests upon 
very questionable grounds, so questionable, indeed, that we are 
tempted to exclaim, as tbe pious Persian translator does at the 
end of each Indian fable recorded by him, “ God only knows the 
truth 

The author of the “Mujmalu-t Taw&rikh,’” says that his 
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father was the compilei of an historical work, and that he him- 
self had written a history of the Barmekides from their origin to 
their extinction M Quatremhre and M Mohl say that his 
name is unknown, and give his pedigree as grandson of Mukalkb 
bin Muhammad bin Sh&di He was a traveller, for he tells 
us that he had visited the tombs of Darnel, Ezekiel, and Jonas, 
and certain ancient buildings m Persia and Babylonia He 
informs us that he commenced his book ah 520 (ad 1126), 
during the reign of Sanjar, son of Malik Sh4h, Sult&n of the 
Saljukis, hut he must have lived long after this, for he records 
an event of a h 589 (a d 1193 ) 

His work is a chionological abridgment of universal history to 
the sixth century of the Hijri He quotes several rare authori- 
ties and makes a critical use of them The topic on which he 
appears to have exercised most of his researches is the history of 
Persia, on which subject he promises to write hereafter a more 
detailed account He gives many curious and circumstantial 
details on geography, derived not only from books, but from his 
own personal observation 

The Persian translation, which ho quotes from Abu-1 Hasan, 
is badly executed, being much too literal, and without any pre- 
tensions to style , and the same neglect of the most ordinary 
grace and embellishment has been observed m the author’s own 
composition, in the portions which are original 

The authorities he quotes are the history of Tabari, the SMh- 
n&ma, Gurshasp-n&ma, Faramarz-ndma, Bahman-n&ma, Kush- 
pll-dandan, Abu-1 Muayyid Balkhi, Hamza Isfah&nf, and some 
others He says that he quotes these in original, although they 
will be found to agree but little with one another, m order that 
his readers may know all that has been said upon the subjects he 
discusses , that he abridges their prolixities, and discards their 
quotations in verse , that if ever he quotes poetry, it is on 
account of its intrinsic excellence, or its peculiar adaptation to 
the subject he had to illustrate 

“ The transactions of the kings of Persia,” he continues, “ are 
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tlio only ones winch I propo^o to recount at length, because that 
country is placed m the ccntro of tho universe, bccauso it forms 
one quarter of the habitable globe, because it is tho cradle of tho 
human race, because it is the residence of the Icings of the fourth 
climate, because other portions of tho globe, such as China, India, 
Zanj, Arabia, Greece, and Turkistdn arc not to be compared to 
Inin, nor is any otlior country, whether east, west, north, or 
south, — because, niorooicr, in reading tho history of Persia, any 
one can at the same time instruct himself respecting the state, 
position, peculiarities and man els of other countries ” 

This work, therefore, as far as it goes, ma> bo considered an 
introduction to tho History of Persia, and that tho author com- 
pleted the entire work cannot be doubted, bccauso lie constantly 
alludes to the details which lie has given m the subsequent part 
The discovery of the complcto work would bo a matter of con- 
gratulation It was at one time the intention of M M Saint 
Martin and J Mold to publish tho Mnimnl with a commentary, 
and there is great cause to regret that the death of tho former 
interrupted the project 

The work, as at present preserved, consists of twenty-five 
chapters, of winch many comprise merely chronological tables, 
such as those of the Prophets, kings of Bum, Arabs, S&miinides, 
Bun alludes, Ghazimidcs, Saljukians, and Greeks, but enters into 
more particulars respecting tho Hindu kings of India, the ancient 
kings of Persia, Muhammad, and the Khalifs, celobrated tombs, 
and Muhammadan cities Without the last chapter, which is 
missing, the Manuscript contains 305 folios 1 

Extracts 

History of the Jats and Meds — As an account of tho Jats and 
Meds is given m the first part of the original work, I shall com- 
mence mine by making them tho subject of it 

1 Sco Journal Asuittquc, trois sCr Tom. YII pp 246-286 Tom SJ j, 

178, 268-301,820-301 Lt Lwre da Hois, Tom I pp 1 -lx Ajiqnr'*-’’^ 

Zendaiota, Tom II pp 352, et soq Rcmaud’s Mem stir rinds, 
rntre, in Jour dcs Savants, Jan 1851 
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The Jats and Meds 1 * are, it is said, descendants of Ham They 
dwelt m Smd and (on tho banks of) the mer which is called Balmr 
By the Arabs tho Hindus aro called Jats Tho Meds held tho asccn 
dancy o\er tho Jats, and put them to great distress, -which compelled 
thorn to take refugo on tho other side of tho mer Pahan, but bem^ 
accustomed to the uso ot boats, they used to cross tho river and 
make attacks on the Meds, as ho were owners of shoep It so came 
to pass that tho Jats enleebled tho Hedp, killed many of them, and 
plundered their country Tho Meds then became subject to the Jats 

One of the Jat chiefs (seeing the sad state to -which the Meds -were 
reduced) made tho peoplo of his tribe understand that success was 
not constant, that there -was a time when tho Meds attacked the 
Jats, and harassed them, and that tho Jats had m their turn done 
the samo with the MedB He impressed upon their minds tho utility 
of both tnbes living in peace, and then advised the Jats and Meds to 
send a few chiefs to wait on king Dajushan [Duryodhnnn], son of 
Dahxat [Dhritnrushtra], and beg of him to appoint a king, to whose 
authority both tribes might submit. Tho result of this was satis- 
factory, and his proposition was adopted After some discussion 
they agreed to act upon it, and the emperor Dajushan nominated 
his sister Dassal [Huhsala], wife of king Jan drat [Jayadratha], a 
powerful prince, to rule over the Jats and Meds Dassal went and 
took charge of the country and cities, the particulars of which and 
of the wisdom of the princess, are detailed in the original work 
But for all its greatness, and riches and dignity, there was no brah- 
man or wise man in the country She therefore wrote a long letter 
to her brother for assistance, who collected 30,000 brahmans from 
all Hindustan, and sent them, with all their goods and dependents, 
to his sister There are several discussions and stones about these 
brahmans m the ongmal work. 

A long time passed before Smd became flourishing The original 
work gives a long descnption of the country, its nvers and wonders, 
and mentions the foundation of cities The city which the queen 
made the capital, is called AskalancL 3 A small portion of the 

1 [See note in Appendix on “ the Meds ”] 

1 Thu is no douht the Ashkandra of Pottmger and others See note m Appendix. 
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country she made over to tlxe Juts, and appointed one of them as 
their chief , his name was Judrat. Similar arrangements were also 
made for the Mods This government continued for twenty and 
some 1 * years, after which the Bharats lost possession of the country 

-o O O O O O O 

Account of the Paul of the PXndavas and History of 
BrahmIn 3 — Injustice was the cause of the fall of the dynasty of the 
Pandavas Fortune had grown indifferent towards them, and they 
ended by becoming tyrants One day they earned off the cow of a 
brahman, and were about to kill him, when the brahman warned them, 
and said, “ I have read m books that the prosperity of the Pandavas 
will fall when they shall kill a brahman for the sake of a cow — do 
not loll me ” They did not heed him, but killed both him and the 
cow That brahman had a son named Brahmin, a strong and tall 
man, who dwelt upon a mountain When he heard of this nefanous 
business be arose, and said to himself, I will go and take away the 
sovereignty from the Pdndavas, foi they have killed a cow, (and) a 
brahman the words of the sages cannot prove false, so the time 
of the fall of their dominion is oome Men laughed at him, but a 
party assembled round him He took a caty, and his power in- 
creased day by day, until he bad a large army, and he went on 
capturing cities until at length he reached the city of Hatnd, 3 which 
was the capital. Kuyfihurat marched out to the battle, but was 
slam, and Brahmin assumed the sovereignty Wherever he found 
any one of the race of the Pandavas he slew h im . But a few 
escaped, who concealed their extraction, and employed themselves as 
butchers and bakers, or in similar crafts Brah m in acquired the 
■whole of Hindustan. They say that a daughter of Bol [Nakula], 
son of Pandu, went to him, and gave him such counsels as induced 
him to desist from slaying the Pandavas But he put them all in 
prison until a large number was collected, when as a oondition of 

1 p'jJLj JjU l .~ ” An mid is a period of 15,000 years, or any number 

between three and ten.] 

3 [This history is explained by the legend of Parasvr&ma, son of Jamadagm, called 
here Brahmin.' Kuyhh&rat is K6xtarirya , Fhsaf, Kasyapa, Snn&gh, the Mum. 
R rmaVn - and the cow, Kfimedhenu. — JJ ewnudj 

3 [Hastinapur] 
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fhoir deliverance 1 lio made tliom follow certain trades, so that no ono 
would give their daughters to thorn, or take thoirs, or associate with 
them He proclaimed this throughout has dominions Tlieir posi- 
tion was lowered to such a degreo, that they took to the occupation 
of musicians It is said that tho Hindu lute players belong to tbs 
family , hut God knows 

History of Sunagit — They Bay that Brahmin folt remorse for 
tho slaughter of so many poisons, and said, I substitute •worship on 
the summit of a mountain for tho slaughter of mon Ono day a 
hrahman named Pdsaf [Kasynpa] came to him and admonished him 
Brahmin said, It is oven so , I myself repent, and I will now givo 
this kingdom to thee Pasaf said, It is no business of mine, but 
Brahmin replied, Do thou rcceivo it from me, and appoint some one 
over it by thy own authority Tliero was a servant named Snnagh, 
and him Pasaf seatod on tho throne Brahmtii then returned to the 
soeno of his devotions Sunagli practised justico and equity, and 
pursued a worthy course The sovereignty remained in his family 
until fifteen kings had sat upon the tlirone Then they becamo 
tyrants, and the sovereignty departed from them This wns in tho 
reign of Gustflsf, king of Porsia It is said that m tho lifc-timo of 
tbs Gustasf, Beliman led an army to Hindustan and took a portion 
of it , as to the other parts eveiy one (that could) seized a comer 
No one of the family (of Sunagli) retained any power Bnlrman 
founded a city between tho confines of tho Hindus and tho Turks, to 
which ho gave tho namo of Kandftbfl, and m another place, wbcli 
they call Budha, he founded a city winch he called Baliman-abid 
According to one account tbs is Mansura , but God knows At tins 
time he returned to Persia, when he received the news of the death 
of Gustasf, and assumed the crown Tbs account I found m this 
book, but I have not read it elsewhere Tho mother of Bahman is 
said to have been of Turk extraction , but God blows 

History of the Kingdom of KashmIr and HXl — It is said that 
Hal was the descendant of Sanjwdra, son of Jandrat and of the 

1 [I hale generally followed M Quatremfcre m his ingenious and critical emenda- 
tions of the version published by Remand, but it hardly seems necessary to change 
the verb jasian to zistan, as ho proposed in this passage His version is “ II leur 
nssigna, pour vivre, diffdrents metiers ” — Jour its Sav , Jan 1851 ] 
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daughter of Kmg Dahr&t He inherited in Hindustan the dominion 
•which, had been occupied by Jandrat and Dassal and their descendants 
He became a very important personage, and built a fine capital and 
several cities. His country was remarkable for the superior quality 
of the doth that was manufactured there The exportation of this 
fabric, without the stamp of the king, was prohibited. This stamp 
was an impression of his foot -with saffron 1 2 

It happened that the wife of the king of Kashmir bought some of 
that cloth, and having made up a dress of the same, she appeared 
before her husband, who at the sight of the stamp got jealous, and 
asked her whence she got the doth, and what stamp was on it 
His wife replied that she had bought it from a merchant The 
merchant was sent foi, and the king made enquiries about it The 
merchant said that the stamp on the doth was an impression of kmg 
Hal’s foot 1 On hearing this the kmg of Kashmir swore he would 
go and cut off the foot of kmg H&l His Wazrr observed, — 
“ that place is the land of the brahmans, you will gam no victory 
there ” The kmg of Kashmir did not heed this advice, but marched 
out with his army When HAL heard of the kmg of Kashmir’s in- 
tentions, he was alarmed , he sent information to the brAhmans 
and told them the king of Kashmir’s threat, and said it behoved 
them therefore to throw obstades m his way The brahmans 
offered up their prayers, and counselled him to have an elephant 
made of clay, and to have it placed m front of the battle-field Hal 
did bo, and when the kmg of Kashmir’s soldiers advanced under 
their commander-m-chief, flames burst from the dephant and burnt 
many of them 

The kmg of Kashmir was then compelled to sue for peace, (at the 
condusion of which,) Hal sent many presents to him. And the 
king of Kashmir, m order to fulfil his oath, cut off the leg of an 
image made of wax, and returned by the river 3 He was advised 

1 Vigne's Maihmtr, I 134 

2 This is tho same legend as that of Mihirakula. m the B6ja Tarangmi (II 32) , 
and the foot plays an important part in soveral other Indian stones. See Spren 
ger’s Mas'ndt, p 318 Edwarde s Punjab, I 394 Remand's Mem 62 Ini. 
Altirth II 863 

J Todd, II 239, 264 Irving’s Succeators of Mahomet, 61 [The word translated 
“mor" is dart/a, which Quatrcmere says ought to he read “Boa” ) 
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not to proceed by water on. account of its tufbulonce In com- 
pliance with this advice he travelled along the bank (sfflnl) until 
he reached a stage some parasangs distant from the country of 
Kashmir, whon the waters subsided 1 In that place ho built many 
houses and villages The sea in Hindi ib called Savandar* (Samn- 
dra) Hence that place was called S&vandf, and it exists to this day 
He also built temples and superb cities in many places. At length, 
intelligence of an enemy came to him from Kashmir, ho then re- 
turned to his country, and suppressed his foeB The Government 
Tcmamod for a length of tune in the hands of his descendants, and 
all the Hindus were obedient to them. In the country of Sind thore 
were three kings, until at longth the territory of the Hindus came 
under the authority of King Kafand, after ho had by his valour 
subdued them A brdhmnn had blessed him and said that the whole 
sovereignty should dovolve upon him 

Histouy or King Kafand a — This Kafand was not a Hindu, hut 
through his kindly disposition and equity all became obedient to 
him Ho made fine speeohes and praised the Hindus and their 
country Ho raisod their hopes by bis virtues, and realised them by 
his deeds Ho was co temporary 1 with Alexander the Greek He 
had visions, of which ho asked the interpretation from a hrahmom 
and ho Bought peace from Alexander, to whom ho sent his daughter, 
a skilful phyBicmn, a philosopher, and a glass vase ® In the Bhah- 
ndma ho is called Kaid the Hindu This stoiy will also he related 

meanings, and thn lnttcr view is supported by tho use of the word sdhil, coast , bnt it 
u difficult to conceive that the author supposed it possible to return to Kashmir 
by sea.] 

1 [Sir II Elliot introduced Borne slight emendations into tbo the tort of this 
passage, which seom preferable to the words printed by Remaud, and have boon 

followed in the translation Tho original words aro tV«Lj (Jo-L) j) 

il&lrsTl u_£L* 

1^10 J IfijUc Elliot reads , (_J\ £ 

3 This appears to bo an allusion to tho Sumundur, mentioned m the ’Ajfuba-1 
MakhlGlfit, fol 107, v Mihrfra [Sec Bilfidurf and Chaoh-nhma, poll ] 

J [Sec Thomas in Jour Ji^d S , 18G5 Yol I p 463] 

* [Quatremere’s emendation of A^x) for u essential ] 

* [See Mas udi Chap xxn ] 
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m tho lifo of Alexander Whon the information of the brahman 
reached the Hindus, 1 * Kafaud sent a person to Samfd, his brother* 
directing linn to go to Mansurn -with tho brahman, and expel Mahra 1 
the Persian from those places which Balmrm had conquered, and to 
ercot idol temples in place of fiie-temples Samfd called (to his 
assistance) Hal, hang of Hindustan, and they marched against Mahra 
the Porsmn, and warred with lum until he fled into the city For 
three years Mahra remained in the fortaesB, hut when no prospect of 
success was left ho ordered a tunnel to be dug, and they earned this 
(subterraneous passage) to a place called Kiyfitasa Ho then ordered 
posts to he fixed in the ground on the top of the fortress, and arms 
and helmets to ho placed upon them, so that they looted like 
sentnes He then retired with the whole of his force through the 
tunnel, and marched towards tho Turks, whose king gave him refuge 
After some days crows perched upon the helmets, and the soldiers of 
Sfimfd perceiving tins the truth was made known Tho gates were 
then opened, and the people of the city desenbed the departure of 
Mahra the Persian So after tho lapse of Borne years Sfftnfd returned 
victorious to his own country Alexander came to India after this 
transaction 

After Kafand had departed his son Ayand ascended the throne, and 
he divided the country of Smd into four parts One king he estab- 
lished at ’Askalandusa 3 * * * * * * * Upon another he bestowed the oountry of 
Zor to which Anj [Uch ?] is attached Three other countries of the 
kingdom of Sdnfd [Sfimfd] he bestowed upon another 1 Fourthly, 

1 [tW, ^A-y) u y>- Should not brahman ho read Bah- 

man ? " "When intelligence of (the conquests of) Bahman reached the Hindus ”] 

s [According to the Bh&h-ntam the name of the brhhman, who interpreted Kaid's 
dream, "was “ Mfihran ” — ] 

3 [ajIA-o A-ijaJxouu \j I hare followed Remand in reading 

° ’Aaknlandtisa/’ hnt the name is generally accepted as “’Asknlnnd,” or “’Askalan- 

dro,” and the termination uia has not been found elsewbero Hay pot tho passage 

he read, “ He established one king at ’Askoland and 8 ah V' or may not even the 

last word signify 11 and Ihrtd’ (dependencies) ) 

* [The wholb of this paasago is ambignouB The word i A-j, which is 

hero rendered “ three other conntnes,” is rendered as “-tm troisifeme pnncipaute’' by 

Bmnand.) 
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lie consigned the countries of Hindustan, Nadama, and Lohana 
separately upon another This was after the tame of Hdl 1 When 
the life of Ayand reached its limit, his son Rasal became long He 
reigned for some time, until one rose' up against him and expelled 
him from the kingdom Rasal (then) went southwards, and estab- 
lished himself there He had two sons, one named Rawwdl, and 
the younger Barkamdrls 

History of RawwIl Aim Bar k a ma rts — When Rdsal died hia 
eldest son Rawwal assumed the sovereignty It happened that a 
certain king had a daughter of great intelligence Wise and learned 
men had declared that the man who should marry this girl should 
become king of the four climes. 2 All the kings and pnnces of the 
Hindus sought her, but no one pleased her except Barkamdrls, 
who was very handsome When Barkamdrls brought her home 
his brother said, as she pleased you so does she please me Then 
he took the girl with her handmaids Barkam&ns said to himself 
“ The damsel chose me for my wisdom and there is nothing better 
than wisdom.” So he gave himself up to study, and associated with 
the learned and the brahmans, tdl he reached such perfection that he 
had no equal. 

When the rebel who had expelled their father (Rfisal) heard tho 
story of the damsel, he said “ Can they who do such things occupy 
such a position ? ” So he led an army and put Rawwdl to flight 
Rawwfil with his brothers and nobles all went to the top of a moun- 
tain where a strong fortress had been built Then they set guards 
on the summit and felt secure But the enemy got possession of the 
mountain by stratagom, and besieged the fort, and was near upon 
taking it Rawwal then sent to sue for peace, and his enemy said — 
“ Send mo tho girl, and let every one of your chiefs send a girl I will 
give these girls to my officers, — then I will withdraw ” Rawwfil 
was dejected, but ho had a wazfr, blind of both eyes, named Safar, 
of whom ho enquired what was to be done He advised him to give 
up tho women and save his life He might then take measures 
against his enemy, but if he lost his life what would be the good of 

i [Sco the account of tho division of Sind into fonr kingdoms as described in tho 
first chapter of the Chach-ntnna, post ] 

5 [The four quarters of the world ] 
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children nnd wife, nnd riches They resohed upon thiB courso, but 
just at this juncture, Bnrkninfirfs came m, nnd after making' Ins 
salutation, said, “ I nnd the king nro sour of tlio same fntlior , if ho 
will acquaint mo with Ins opinion, it may ho that I may bo able to 
suggest something, — do not fnko my youth into consideration ” So 
they informed him of tho facts Ho then said, "It seems proper 
that I should stake my life for tho king let nn order ho given for 
mo to ho dressed liko a woman, and let all tho officers dress their 
sons m like manner os damsels, and let us each conceal a kmfo m 
our hair, and carry a trumpet also concealed , then send us to the 
king When wo arc brought before tho king they will tell him that 
I am tho damsel, ho will keep mo for himself and give the otherB 
to lus officers When tho king retires with mo I will np up his 
holly with the kmfo nnd sound tho trumpet When the other youths 
heir tins they a\ ill know that I have dono my work, and they must 
uIro do theirs All tlio officers of tho army will thus ho slam You 
must bo prepared, and when you hear tho trumpet, you must sally 
forth with jour soldiers and wo will exterminate tho foe-’ Rnwwnl 
was delighted nnd did nB was proposed It succeeded, not one of 
tho enemy’s horsemen escaped, all were slam nnd cast down from 
tho mountain. Bawwfil’s power increased 

[ The Was(r excites (lie ling's suspicions aqamsl Barlamdrfs, who 
feigns madness ] 

Ono day in tho hot season, Barkamnrfs was wandering barefoot 
about tlio city, and came to the gnto of tho king’s palace Meeting 
no lnndranco he ontcrcd, nnd found his brother and tho damsel sitting 
on a tlirono sucking sugar enno Wien Rawwul saw him lie observed 
that there could bo no porters at tho gate, otherwise tho poor mendi- 
cant would never linvo got in Taking pity on him, he gave him a 
hit of sugar cane Tho mendicant took it, and picked np a piece of 
the shell of tho cane to scrape nnd clean it with When the king 
saw that ho wanted to clean the cane, he told tho darned to givo 
him a kmfo She rose and gave the knife to Barknmdrfs, who 
oleaned tho sugar cane with it, and craftily wntchod until the king 
was off his guard Then he sprung upon him, and p - ^ 
knife into his navel, npped him up After that ho ^ 
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and dragged }um from tlio throne Ho next called tho vmzfr and 
the peoplo, and seated himself on tho throno amid tho plaudits of 
tho peoplo lie burnt tho body of tho ling, to oh back the damsel 
and married her, and restored order 

Then ho called tho wa7fr and said “ I know that it was you who 
counselled my brother in his dealings with me, but tins was no fault 
nor is it blameablo. It was God’s will that I should bo king, bo 
contmuo to govern the lnngdom as you did for mj brother ” Safar 
replied, “ Tou have spoken tho truth, all that I did w as for the good 
and advantage of your brother, not out of enmity to jou But I 
have now resolved upon burning mysolf, and cannot do as you desire. 
I was with your brother m life, and I will bo with him m death ” 
Barkamfins told him that ho wanted him to wnto a hook on the 
duties of kings, on government and justice Safar consented, and 
wrote the hook, which is called “ Adabu-l MuUk,” “Instruction 
of Kings ” I have 1 transcribed it m this hook, for I have written 
an abstract of it When it was finished ho took it to Barkamaris 
and read it, and all tho nobles admired and praised it. Then he 
burnt himself The power of Barkamdrfs and his kingdom spread, 
until at length all India submitted to him Such was Barknmfiris. 
I have related all the facts just as I found them 


1 [Quatremiire reasonably proposes to insert a negative here.] 
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II 

FUTUHU-L BULDA'N 

OF 

AHMAD IBN YAHYA IBN JA'BIR 
AL BILADURr 

This work is in tlio Lej'den University Library, and has 
boen described by Hamaker, at pp 7 and 239 of Ins “ Spcci- 
vtcn Catalogs Codd MSS Orientahum” j\n abstract of it 
is gncn in an appendix contained in tlio third volume of Dr 
Gustave Weirs Geschichte dcr Ckaltfen, and tlio entire chapter 
on tlio conquest of Sind, has been edited by M Remaud m the 
Journal Asiatiquo for Fobruary 1845, reprinted with additional 
notos in his -valuable “ Fragments Arabes et Persans inedits 
relati/s a F hide [There is also a copy in the British Museum 
The complete toxt has lately been admirably printed at Leyden, 
undor tho editorship of M dc Goeje ] 

The author is Ahmad bin Yahya* bin J&bir, suraamed also 
Abu Ja’far and Abu-1 Hasan, but moro usually known as Bil&duri, 
who lived towards the middle of tho ninth century of our era, at 
the court of the Klialif A1 Mutawakkal, where he was engaged 
as instructor to one of the princes of his family He died A H. 
279, A D 892-3 This is according to Reraaud’s statement — 
Pascual de Gayangos while he gives the same year of his death, 
on the authority of Abd-1 Mah&sin, says he lived at Baghdad m 
the Khalifat of Al-MuTamad He left a large as well as a 
small edition of the Futdhu-1 Buldan 


VOL 1 
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This work contains as its name implies, an account of the first 
conquests of the Arabs in Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, 
Armenia, Transoxiana, Africa, Spam and Sind It is one of the 
earliest Arabic chronicles , for Tabari, though he wrote at Bagh- 
dad, and did not compose his work till afterwards, was evidently 
not acquainted with this author, since he omits much that BiK- 
duri has mentioned It brings down the history of events to 
the close of the reign of Mu’tasim, a b 227, A D 842 Wftkidi, 
who is quoted by Bildduri, also wrote a book of “ Conquests,” 
and amongst them a “ Conquest of Sind,” which Dr Sprenger 
mentions that he has seen quoted by Nirwairi at folio 103 of the 
large copy of Leyden Copies of his other Futuk are very 
common, and much passes under his name which was never 
written by him, as in the instance of the work translated by 
Ockley , but his Futuhu-s Sind is rare Nuwairi mentions also 
another author of Indian history, folio 795, — A1 Husam bin 
Yazfd us Siraff We find also other authors on Sindian in- 
vasions quoted as existing at the early period of the Arabian 
conquests 

Bil&duri does not himself appear to have visited Sind, bu f 
quotes the authors on whom he rehed for information Thus we 
have mention of Abu-1 Hassan ’All bin Muhammad A1 Madalni, 
with whom he had verbal communication This author, who 
died A h 840 (1436 ad), at the advanced age of ninety- 
three, composed, amongst other works, A1 Mughfizi wau-s Siyfir, 
“ Wars and Marches,” which contained a detailed account of 
the expeditions of the Musulmans m Khur&s&n and on the 
Indus Mansur bm Hfitim is also mentioned as an author on 
Sindian History, with whom, as well as with A1 Mnd&tm, 
Bildduri had held personal intercourse Another author quoted 
by Biladuri is Ibnu-1 Kalbi 

Besides the Fuiuhu-l buldan, our author wrote another work 
on cosmography, with a description of the inhabited earth entitled 
Kit&bu-l buldan, the “ Book of Countries,” which is m the 
Library of the British Museum (Bibl Rich No 7496) He 
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al«o wrote a \\orl on the pMiealo£\ of (ho \robian (nbes, tho 
tide of w Inch i r not Known, and lie tram] ited several works from 
(lie Prr-nti Ho aim has the cn dit of hemp n good pot t Ho 
i« riled fir ■juenth In Ibn H.ankal Al-Mas nth, nml other nnuent 
pro^nplnrs but In*- ln*ton is rmlv quoted Kwhlnn, Mho 
wrote at Baghdad, toward” the end of f lie ninth ccntun, gives 
an extract from it, and Ihn Adr al c o qtiotts jt under the vears 
and 9 r » it 

lie was call* d llil uhm or Ihltlrurl, from hie .addiction to the 
me of an intoxicating ehetunn, nndr from the Ualnrar or 
Malacca hem, winch, from its rtstmldanct in shape and colour 
to a Iieart, is called macardittm 1 ("The name is written option- 
nllv with either J or J (Jntjt transcribes the name as “ IMfid- 
t-orl '* The author however, is better known as Ih hid uri or 
Beladora, and that form has therefore Lctn retained The 
Lev den MS like other old MSs , prefirs the to the u ', oval 
when the latter is mamfcsllv correct — thus it gms lJrah- 
lnanabar for Unhnnn.iba 1, and Burbur for Budbdr ‘J 

Bxn \cts 
Conquests of Si in? 

’Alt, son of Muhammad, Foil of * \bdu Ilali son of Abu Saif, has 
rc’ntnl dint the Kh dif 'Unmr, pon of A1 Khitt tb appoint'd ’Usman, 
Fon of Abu-1 ’Asi of the tribe of Sal if to Bahrain nml Unmn in the 
jearl5n (G% \ n ) Utinuu pent Jus brother JJnkum to Bahrain, 
and lie himself went to ’Umun, and despatched nn nrmj to Tann 
MTien tho urmv relumed he wrote to tho Ivlmlif ’Umar to inform 
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him of it. ’Umar -wrote in reply — “ 0 brother of Sakif, thou htu» 
placed the worm m the wood, but I swear by God, that if our men 
had been killed I would hai o taken (slam) an equal number from yonr 
tnbe ” Hnknm despatched a force to Barnuz [Broach] , ho also sent 
to the bay of Uobal his brother Mughira, who mot and defeated the 
enemy 

When ’Usman, son of ’Akkdn became Khalif, he appointed 'Abdn 
-llah son of ’Amnr, son of Kurmz, to (the government of) ’Irak, and 
wrote to him an order to sond a person to the confines of Hind in 
order to acquire knowledge and bring baok information He ac- 
cordingly deputed Hakim, son of Jaballa nl ’Abdi When this 
man returned he was sent on to the Khalif, who questioned him 
about the state of those regions He replied that he knew them 
because he had examined them The Khalif then told him to 
desonbe them Ho said “ Water is scarce, the fruits are poor, and 
the robbers are bold , if few troopB are sent there they will be slam, 
if many, they will starve ” ’Usman asked him whether ho spoke 
accurately or hyperbolioally [Bit. m rhyme] He said that he 
spoke according to his knowlege, The Khalif abstained from 
sending any expedition there 

At the end of the year 38, or the beginning of the year 39 n (659 
a n ) m the Khalifat of ’All son of Abu Sfihb, Haras the son of Marra-1 
’Abdi went with the sanction of the Khalif to the same frontier, as 
a volunteer He was notorious, got plunder, made captives, and 
distributed m one day a thousand heads He and those who were 
with him, saving a few, were slam in the land of Kfkdn 1 m the 
year d2 u (662 ad) Kikdn is in Smd near the frontiers of 
Khurasdn. 

In the year 44 H. (664: ad), and m the days of the Khalif 
Mu’dwiya, Muhallab son of Abu Safra made war upon the same 
frontier, and advanced as far as Banna and Alahwdr, 5 which he 
between Multan and KdbnL Hie enemy opposed him and killed 
him and his followers In the land of Kikdn, Muhallab encoun- 
tered eighteen Turk! horsemen, riding crop-tailed horses They 
fought well hut were all slam. Muhallab said, “ How much moro 




* [Lahore ) 
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active than wo those barbarians wore ” So ho docked tho tnilB of 
his korbcs, and wns tho first among tlio Musulmuns who did so 
In tlio roign of Mu’uwiya, son of Abu Sufam, tbo Amir ’ Abdu-llah, 
son of ’Amir, or according to some, Mu’uwiyu himself sont ’Abdu-llah, 
son of Smr al ’Abdi, to tho frontier of Hind, no fought in Erkun 
and captured booty Then lie came to Alu’Awiya and presented to 
lmn sonic Kihun horses He staid near tho Khali f some time and 
then returned to Kfk in, when tho Turks called thoir forces togothor 
and slow lmn 

o o o o o o o 

In tho reign of tho samo Mu’fiwiyn, tho Chief ZiyAd, son of Abu 
Sudan, appomted SmAn, Bon of Salama, son of al Muhabbik tho 
Huzailf (to tho command) Ho was a good and godly man, and 
was tlio first who mado his troops tako an oath of dnorco Ho 
proceeded to the frontier and having subdued MakrAn and its cities 
by forco, he staid thoro and established bis power in tbo country 
According to Ibn al Kalbi, it was Hakim bra Jabala al ’Abdi who 
conquered MakrAn 

Ziyad then appointed Rushid son of ’Umru-1 Judaidt of tho tnbo 
of Azd, to tho frontier He proceeded to MakrAn and was victorious 
in warring against Kikfin, but be was slain fighting against the 
Meds Smun, son of Salama, then succeeded to tho command and 
v. as confirmed therora by Zij Ad Ho remained thore two years 
’Ahbdd, son of Ziyad, then made war on the frontier of Hind by 
way of Syistdn, Ho wont to SonAruz, from whence ho proceeded 
by way of KhAz to RuzbAr 1 in SyistAn on tbo bankB of the Hmd- 
mand Then ho descended to Kish, and crossing the dosort came 
to KandahAr * He fought the inhabitants, routed them, put them 
to flight and subdued tho country , bnt many MusulmAns penshod 
’Abb Ad obscrv ed tbo high caps of tho people of that country, and 
had some made like them, winch he called ’AbbAdfja 

ZiyAd noxt appomted Al Manzar, son of Al Jaxnd al ’Abdi, to tho 
frontiers of India He was known by the name of Abu-1 Ash’as 
He attacked and conquered Nukdn 3 and Kikan The HusulmAns 

1 [Rudbtr on the Helmand.] 3 [“ KundtthCir” in tho text ] 

3 [Tho original has simply 3 
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obtained great plunder, and their forces spread over all the country 
He captured Kusdnr and took prisoners there Sinnn had previously 
taken it, but its inhabitants had been guilty of defection Ho died 
thero *(in Kuzddr) 

The governor ’Ubaidu-llah, son of Ziyad, then appointed Ibn 
Horn al Bahali God, by Ins hands, subdued these countries, for he 
waged fierce war in them and conquered and plundered them 
Some writers say that it was Sindn, son of Salama, who was ap 
pointed to the (olnef) command by ’Ubaidu-llah and that Harri led 
the forces 

The people of Nukdn are now Muhammadans ’Amrdn, son of 
Musa, son of Yabya, son of Khdhd the Barmakido, built a city thero 
m tlio Khalil at of M’ntasim bi-llah whioh ho called Al Bnizd (the 
white) Whon al Hojjdj, son of Yusuf, son of al Hakim, son of 
Abu ’Aknil al Snkifi, was governor of Irak, Sa’id, son of Aslam, 
son of Zirnv’a al Kalabl was appomtod to Makrdn and its frontiers 
Ho was opposed and slam there by Mu’dwiya and Muhammad, Bons 
of al Haras al ’Aloft 0 0 0 0 0 

Hajjdj then appointed Mujjd’, son of S’ir al Tamfml to the frontior 
Ho mado war upon, plundered and defeated the tribes about Kandd- 
bfl, and this conquest was subsequently completed by Muhammad, 
son of al Kdsun Mujjd’ died m Makran aftei being there a year 

After the death of Mujja’, Hajjdj appomted in his plaoe Muham- 
mad, son of Harun, son of Zard’ al Namarf Under the govdrnmont 
of Muhammad, tho king of the Isle of Rubies' sent as a present 
to Hajjdj, cortam Muhammadan girls who had been born m his 
country, tho orphan daughters of meichants who had died thorc 
Tho king hoped by this measure to ingratiate himsolf with Hajjitj , 
but the ship m wluch ho had embarked these girls was attaoked and 
taken by some barks (bawdnj) belonging to tho Mods of Debal 
Olio of tho women of tho tribe ot Yarbu’ exclaimed, “ Oh Hajjdj 1” 
"When this news readied Hajjdj, he repkod, “I am here” 1 Ho 

1 [Ceylon ] 

3 Jhr Ma attm differs from tho Futuhu-l htjddn and tho Clutch-nama and Firtshla 
lie Fays that the Khalif ’Abdu-I mahh eont somo people to buy fenmlo slaves and 
other things of Hindustan, and wero joined on tho rond by somo Syrian merohanta 
Having completed their purohnses, they were propnnng to return h) tho 6oa routo, 
■when they wero assailed by robbers at Debal, plundered, and Blam, with tho cicop- 
tiou of a few who escaped to tell tho Hhalif of tho outrago — Tankh-i vSirrrf, p 6 
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then sent nn nmbassador to Hahn to demand thoir release, but 
Diibir replied, “ Tboy aro pirates v.ho lmvo captured these -women, 
and over them I liavo no authority ” Then Hajjdj sont ’Ubaidu- 
llah, eon of Nnbhfm, agnrnst Debal ’Ulmidu-llnh being lulled, 
ITnjjaj wrote to Budail, son of Tnhfn, of tho tnbo of Bnjalf, who 
was at ’Umdn, directing lnm to proceed to Debal When ho arm ed 
there his liorso took fnght (and throw him), and tho enemy sur- 
rounded lnm and lulled him Somo authors say ho was lulled by 
the Jats of Budlm 

Tho Isle of Bubies is so denominated becauso of tho beauty of tho 
women 

Afterwards, Kaytlj, during the Khilafat of WnKd, son of ’Abdu-I 
mahk, appointed Muhammad, son of Kdsim, son of Muhammad, son 
of Hakim, son of Abu ’Ukail to command on tho Sindian frontior 
Muhammad was m Ears when tho order armed, and had previously 
received instructions to go to Bai 1 Abu-1 Aswad Jalim, son of 
Zahrn-1 Ju’fl, was at tho head of tho advanced guard, and ho was 
ordered to return to Muhammad, and ho joined lnm on tho borders 
of Sind nnijuj ordered bix thousand Sj’rmu warriors to attend 
Muhammad, and others besides He was provided with all ho could 
require, without omitting ei en thread and needlos Ho had leaa o to 
remain at Shiraz until all tho mon nlio wore to accompany him had 
assembled, and all tho preparations had boon duly made Hajjnj 
had some dressed cotton saturated with strong vmogar, and then 
dried it m tho shado, and said, “ When you amvo m Smd, if you 
find tho vinegar scarce, soak tho cotton m water, and with tho 
water you can cook your food and season your dishes as you wish ” 
Some authors say, that when Muhammad arrived on the frontiers, 
ho wrote to complain of tho scarcity of vinegar, and this was the 
reason which induced Hajjaj to send cotton soaked m vinegar 

Then Muhammad, son of Kasim went to Makr&n, and remained 
there 6omo time He then went to Kannazbur and took it, and then 
to Arm&il, which he also took. Muhammad, son of Hdrun, son of 
Zard’, went to meet him, and joined him, but he died near Annuli 
at Kdsim’s Bide, and was binned at Karnbal 5 


1 [South of the Caspian eco ] 


5 [Kamhali (?) 
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Conquest of Dcbal 

Muhammad, non of K&sim, left Arrndfl, accompanied by Jnhm, 
tho son of Zahru-1 .Tu’fl, and amvcd at Deb'll on Friday, whero 
ships brought to him a supply of mon, arms, and warlike machines 
He dug an entrenchmont ■which ho defended with spearmen, and 
uufurled his standards , each body of warriors was arrayed under its 
own banner, and ho fixed tho manjamk winch waB called “the 
bride,” and required fivo hundred mon to work it. There was at 
Debal a lofty temple (hudd) surmounted by a long pole, and 
on tho polo was fixed a red flag, which when the breeze blew 
was unfurled over the city Tho budd is a high stccplo, below 
which the idol or idols are deposited, as m this instance Tho 
Indians give in general tho name of budd to anything connected 
with their worship or which forms tho object of their veneration 
So, an idol is called budd 

In the correspondence which ensued, Muhammad informed Hajjnj 
of what ho had done, and solicited advioo respecting the future 
Letters were written every three days Ono day a roply was re- 
ceived to this effect — “ Fix the manjantk and shorten its foot, and 
place it on tho east , you will then call the manjantk- master, and 
tell him to aim at the flag -staff, of which you have given a desenp 
tion.” So ho brought down the flagstaff, and it was broken, at 
which the infidels were sore afflicted The idolaters advanced to tho 
combat, but were put to flight , ladders were then brought and the 
Musulmdns esoaladed the walk The first who gamed the summit 
was a man of Kufa, of the tnbe of Murad. The town was thus 
taken by assault, and the carnage endured for three days The 
governor of the town, appointed by I)ahir, fled, and the priests of the 
temple were massacred Muhammad marked out a place for tho 
Musulm&ns to dwell in, bmlt a mosque, and left four thousand 
Musnlmans to garrison the place 

Muhammad, son of Yahya, says that Mansur, the son of Hatim, 
the grammarian, a freeman of the family of Khflid, son of Assaid, 
relates that he had seen the pole broken into fragments whioh had 
been placed on the steeple of the temple ’Ambissa son of Ishak 
Az Zabbf, the goyemor of Sind, in the Khalifat of Mu’tasim biHah, 
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knocked down the uppor part of the nnimrot of the temple and 
converted it into a prison At tlio same time he began to ropnir 
tho ruined ton n with the stones of thomnmiet, hut beloro ho had 
completed Ihb labours, ho was deprived of his employment, and was 
succeeded hj Harun, bou of Aht Kli'ihd-nl Marurim, and ho was 
slam there 

Muhammad, boh of Kasim then went to Ntrun, 1 tho inhabitants of 
wlucb plneo bad already sent two Samauis, or priests, of their town 
to Hayuj to treat for peace They furnished Mnbaininad with snppbes, 
and admitting lnm to enter tlio town, they were allowed to capitulate 
Muhammad conquered all tho towns snecessn ely which he mot on 
Ins route, until ho had crossed a river which runs on this sido of tlio 
Mihrm [Indus] He then saw appronchmg towards lnm SnrWdas, 
the Sam am', who came to demand peace in tlio name of the inhabi- 
tants Muhammad imposed tribute upon them, and then went 
towards Saliban, and took it. Then ho went to tlio hanks of tho 
Mihran, and tliero remained Wien this nows readied Dalnr, lio 
prepared for hattlo Muhammad, son of Ivusim, had sont Muham- 
mad son of Mus’ub, 6on of ’Ahdu-r Itahman as Sakifi, to Sndusan, 
witli men mouuted on horses and asses, at whoso approach tho 
inhabitants solicited quarter and pence, the terms of which wero 
ncgociatod by tho Snmam Muhammad granted thorn peace, hut he 
imposed tnbuto on tho place, aud took pledges from thorn, and thon 
roturned to his master Ho brought with him four thousand Jats, 
and left at Sndusan au officer m command 

Muhammad sought the means of crossing tlio Mihran and effected 
tho passago m a placo which adjoined tho dominions of Basil, chief 
of Kossa, in Hind, upon a bridge which ho had caused to bo con- 
structed Dahir had neglected every precaution, not believing that 
the Musulmuns would doro to advance so far Muhammad and his 
Musulmiins encountered Dalnr mounted on bis elephant, and sur- 
rounded by many of these animals, and his Takakaras [Thakurs] 
wero near lus person A dreadful conflict ensued, suoli ns had never 
been hoard of Dahir dismounted aud fought valiantly, hut ho 
was lolled towards tho evening, when the idolaters fled, and tho 


1 fGoojo’s text hai “ Btrtn," bathe sajs the MS* had 
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Musulmkns glutted themselves ■with massacre, According to AI 
Madam!, the slayer of Dahir was a man, of the tube of Kal&b, who 
composed some verses upon the occasion. o o o o 
Various authors concur in saying that Muhammad took the village 
of IMwar 1 by assault, in which city there was a wife of Dfflnr, who, 
afntid of being captured, burned herself along with her handmaids 
and all that she possessed 

Then Muhammad, son of Kasim, went to old BrahmanfiMd, two 
parasangs from Mansura, which town indeed did not then exist, its 
site being a forest The remnant of the army of Dahir rallied at 
Brahman&bad and resistance being made, Muhammad was obliged 
to resort to force, when eight, or as some say, twenty-six thousand 
men were put to the sword He left a prefect there The place 
is now in rums 

Muhammad then marched towards Alnir 2 and Baghrur The 
people of Sawandan came out to meet him and sued for peace, which 
was granted them, on the condition that they should entertain the 
Muhammadans and furnish guides At this time they profess the 
Muhammadan creed. After that he went to Basmad, where tho 
inhabitants obtained peace on the same terms as those accorded to the 
Sawandnans At last he reached Alrur, one of tho cities of Sind 
It is situated on a hill. Muhammad besieged it for several months, 
and compelled it to surrender promising to spare the lives of the 
inhabitants and not touch the temples ( budd ) “ The temples,” he 
said, “ shall be unto us, like as the churches of the Chnstiaiis, the 
synagogues of tho Jews, and the fire temples of the Magians ” He 
imposed, however, the tribute upon the inhabitants, and built a 
mosque m the city 

Muhammad advanced to A.lsaka , 3 a town on this side of the Biyfis, 
which was captured by him, and is now in ruins He then crossed 
tho Biyas, and went towards Multan, where, in the action which 
ensued, Zaida, the son of ’Umur, of the tribe of Tai, covered himself 
■with glory The infidels retreated m disorder into the town, and 
Muhammad commenced the siege, hut the provisions being ex- 
hausted, the Musulmdns were reduced to eat asses Then came there 

1 [See Elphinstone, I p 606 ] 

3 [AlrCd m one MS Alor is the place intended ] 3 [XCuJU} 
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forward a man who sued for qnnrfor, and pointed out to them nu 
aqueduct, liy which tlio inhabitants were supplied with drinking 
w iter from the nver of Basmaci It flowed within the city mto a 
resen oir like a well, which thoy call tahih 1 Muhammad destroyed 
the wnter-courbo , upon which the inhabitants, oppressed with thirst, 
surrendered at discretion He massacred tho men capnblo of 
bearing arms, but tho children wore taken captive, as well as tho 
ministers of tho temple to tho number of six thousand Tho 
Musulninns found thoro much gold m a chamber ton cubits long by 
eight broad, and thcro was an aperture abo\ o, through which the 
gold was poured mto tho chamber Hence they call Multan “ tho 
Frontier of tho House of Gold,” for farj means “a frontior ” 1 * 3 Tho 
templo (budd) of Multan received rich presents and offerings, and to 
it tho people of Sind resorted as n placo of pilgrimage They cir- 
cumambulated it, and shaved their heads and beards Thoy con- 
ceived that, tho imago was that of the prophet Job, — God’s peaco ho 
on him I 

Wo aro told that Hnjjdj caused a calculation to ho niado of tho 
sums expended in fitting out this expedition of Muhammad Kdsitn, 
and the riches which resulted from it Ho had spent sixty millions 
(of dirhams) and that -which had been sont to him amounted to one \ 
hundred and twenty millions Ho said — “ Wo have appeased our 
anger, and avenged our injuries, and wo liavo gamed sixty millions of 
dirhams, as woll as tho head of Dahir Hajjnj then died 3 Upon 
learning this, Muhammad left Multan and returned to Alnir and 
Baghrur, w Inch had been pre-v lously captured He mado donations 
to his men, and sent an army towards al-Bailamfin, the inhabitants 
of which place surrendered without any resistance Ho mado peace 
with tho inhabitants of Surast, with whom tho men of Bason* axe 

1 M Item nu <] observes that tho pronoun doos not indicnto whether this natne 
word applies to tho canal or tho reservoir Ho conjectures, with somo probability, 
that tho word may bo udld, “ stream,” hut that word is not so pronounced at 
Mult&n I prefer, therefore, tdtdb, tdldo, “ a taut, or reservoir " [In Gocjo'a edition 

tho word is ] 

5 When tho Musulmfms arms cxtcudc4 to tho mountains parallel with tho courso 
of the Indus, the kingdoms of Khbul and Sind were called Far] (in “ the two frontiers * 
— Uylcnbrock, Iraca: Fercua BacripUo, p 67, 

3 [In the year 95 n , 714 jld] 


* [Bttdhn,] 
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now at war Thoy aro Mods, seafarers, and pirates Thon lie went 
against tlio town of Kiraj Duhar advancod to oppose him, Irat tlio 
enomy was put to lliglit Dub at lied, but some say lie wob killed. 
Tlio inhabitants surrendered Muhammad slow (all thoso capablo of 
bearing arms) and reduced the rest to slavery ° ° ° 

Meanwhile, Walid, son of ’Abdu-1 malik, died, and w os succeeded 
by (Ins brother) Sul aim in, who appointed Sdbh, son of ’Abdu-r- 
Ealiman, to oolloct the tribute of ’Irak Yazfd, son of Abu kabsba 
as-Saksakf, was made governor of Sind, and Muhammad, son of 
Kasim, was sent baok a prisoner with Mu’awiya, son of Muballab 
The people of Hind wept for Muhammad, and preserved his like- 
ness at Kfraj He was imprisoned by Salih at "Wash S&lih pat 
him to torture, together with other persons of the family of Abd 
’Ukad, untd they expired for Hajjaj 1 * (Muhammad’s cousin) had 
put to death Adam, Sdlili’s brother, who professed tho creed of the 
KMnjis Hamza, the son of Baiz Hanafi, says — 

“ Yonly, courage, and goncrosity, nnd liberality, 

Belonged to Muhammad, non of K&sim, son of Muhammad, 

He led armies at the ago of seventeen years, 

Ho Bcomcd destined for command from tho day of his birth ’’ 

Yazfd, son of Abu Kahsha, died eighteen dayB after his arrival m 
Sind Sulaiman thon appointed Habib, son of al Muballab, to carry 
on tho war in Smd, and he departed for that purpose Meanwhile 
the princes of Hind had returned to their states, and Jaishiya, 3 son 
of Dahir, had come hack to BrakmandMd Habib proceeded to tho 
hanks of tho Mihrdn, where the people of Aln'ir made their submis- 
sion , but he warred against a certain tnbe and reduced them 
When the Khalif Sulaiman, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik, died, he was 
succeeded by ’Umar son of ’Abdu-1 ’Azfz 3 He wrote to the princes 
(of Hind) inviting them to beoome Musulmans and submit to biB 
authority, upon which they would he treated like all other Mnsul- 

1 That sanguinary wretch is said to havo slaughtered by his arbitrary mandates 

120,000 persons, and after his death there were found m his different prisons, 30,000 
men and 20,000 women This is drawn from Persian sources Tho Sunni writers 
represent him as just and impartial, notwithstanding hw unflinching seventy — 
Pascual do Gayangos, Biographical Dictionary, Art “ Al Hajj&j ” 

s [This reading is from Kudfuna, and is confirmed by the Chach-n&ma Onr text 
is doubtful iLAj- Remand gives “Hullysah” Mem, nir VInde. 191 The truo 
name was Jui Sinha See Chach-ndma, post ] 3 [T17 a-d ] 
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m6us Theso prmcos had already hoard of his promises, character, 
and creed, 60 Jaislnyn and other pnnceB turned Musulmfms, and 
took Arab names ’Amru, bou of Muslim al BahaU was lieutenant 
of ’Umar on this frontier Ho invaded so\oral plncos in Hind and 
subdued them 

In tho days of Ynzld, sou of ’Abdu-1 Malik, 1 tlio sonB of Al Mu- 
liallib fled to Sind, and ITilttl, son of Almazal Tnmfmf u as sent 
after them He fell m mill them and killed Mudrak, son of 
Muhallab, at Kaudubfl Ho also slow Mufn 77 .nl, ’ Abdu-1 Malik, 
Ziyad, Marun, and Mu’nwij a, sons of Muhallab, last of all ho 
killed Mu’iiwiyn, son of Yazfd 

Jnnoul, son of 'Abdu-r Balimdn al Marrf was appointed to the 
frontier of Sind, under the authonly of ’Umar, Eon of Hubaira 
nl Far an, and was confirmed m tho government by (tho Klialif) 
Hashnm, eon of ’Abdu-1 Malik 1 When Kbrtlid, son of ’Abdu-lloh 
Al Knsrl was sent to ’Irik (is governor) Hash am wrote to Jimnid 
directing him to keep up n correspondence with Khuhd Junaid wont 
to Dohal and from thenco to the banks of tho Mihran, hut Jaislnyn 
(son of Dalur) forbado lum to cross, and Bent to bim, Haying, “ I 
liavo becomo a Musulmun, and an excellent man confirmed mo m 
my states, but I lime no faith m thee” But (Junaid) gn\o him 
pledges and took pledges from him, together with tho tribute due 
from lus territories The} thus exchanged guarantees, but Jnislnyn 
acted like an infidel and took up arms But some say, on the 
contrary, that ho did not begin tho attack, but that Junaid dealt 
unjustly with him Jaislnyn assembled his troops, fitted out ships 
and prepared for war Junaid proceeded against lnm m ships nhd 
they fought in tho lake of AbU Sharia Jmshiya’s slnp was destroyed, 
and ho lnmsolf was taken prisoner and slam Sasa 3 son of Ddhir fled 
and proceeded towards ’Irak to complain of the the treachery of Junaid, 
hut tho latter did not cease to conciliate him until they had shaken 
hands, and then he slow him Junaid made war against Kfraj, tho 
peoplo of which had rebelled He made use of battering-rams, and 
battered tho walls of the town with them until they were breached, 
and then he stormed tho place, slaying, plundering, and making 


1 [Yazid II reigned 720 to 724 A n J 
s [Begun to reign 724 a_d ) 


3 
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captives Ho thon sent his officers to Manned Mandal, Dahnaj, 
and Barus [Bionch] Junaid used to say, “It is hotter to die with 
Bravado than with resignation.” Ho sent a force against TJzain* 
and he also sent Habtd, son of Marrn, with an army against 
the country of Mdliba 5 They made mcursionB agnimt Hzain, and 
thoy attached Bahorlmad 3 and burnt its suburbs Junaid conquered 
al BailamfLn and Jurz,* and ho received at his abode, m addition to 
what his visitors presented to him, forty millions, and ho himself 
earned off a similar sum 

Tho successor of Junaid was Tamim, son of Zaid al ’TJtbf He 
was feeble and imbecile, and died near Dobal m a water called the 
“Buffalo-water” This water was so called beoauso buffalos took 
refuge thoro from tho bears which infested tho banks of the Mihrdn 
Tamim was one of tho most gonorouB of Arabs, ho found in tho 
treasury of Sind eighteen million Tntarlya dirhamB, which he soon 
spent o o o o o the days of Tamim, tho Musulmfins 
retired from sovorol parts of India and left somo of their positions, 
nor have thoy up to tho present time advancod so far ns in dnyB 
gone by 

Hakim, son of ’Awfina al Kalbf, succeeded Tamim Tho people 
of India had returned to idolatry excepting those of Knssn, and tho 
Musulmons had no place of security in which thoy could take refuge, 
so he built a town on the other side of the lake facing India, and 
called it Al Mahfuza, “the secure,” and this ho made a place of refuge 
and security for them, and their chief town Ho asked the elders of 
the tribe of Kalb, who were of Syrian descent, what name he Bhould 
give the town Some said Dimashk [Damascus], otliors, Hims 
[EmOBsa], and others Tadmur [Palmyra] Hakim said (to the 
latter), “May God destroy 6 you, 0 fool ” Ho gave it the name of 
Al Mahfuza, and dwelt there 

’Amrd, son of Muhammad son of Kasim was with Hakim, and the 
latter advised with lnm, trusted him with many important matters, 
and sent him out of Al Mahfuza on a warlike expedition. He was 
victorious m his commission, and was made an amir He founded 

* [Ujjarn ] a [Mhlyra or Malabar ] 3 [a*J jtJ ] 

4 [Guzorat See Note A in Appendix ] 

6 [Thero u a pun hore on tho root of tho word Tadmur ] 
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a city on tins side of the lake, which lie called Mansura, in which 
city the governors now dwell Hakim recovered from the hands of 
the enemy those places which they had subjugated, and gave satis- 
faction to the people m his country Khfilid said, “ It is very sur- 
prising, — I gave the charge of the country to the most generous of 
Arabs, that is, to Tamfm, and they were disgusted I gave it to the 
most niggardly of men and they were satisfied ” Hakim was killed 
there 

The governors who succeeded continued to kill the enemy, taking 
whatever they could acquue and subduing the people who rebelled. 
"When the fortunate dynasty (that of the ’Abbdsides) waB estab- 
lished, Abu Muslim appointed ’Abdu-r Rahman, son of Abu Muslim 
Mughallisa-1 ’Abdl, to the frontier of Sind. ’Abdu-r Rahman went 
by way of Tukh&nstfin, and proceeded against Mansur, bou of 
Jnmhur al Kalbl, who was m Sind But he was met by Mansur 
and slain, and his forces were put to flight When Muslim heard 
this he appointed Musa, son of Ka’bu-t Tam£m(, and Bent him to 
Sind When he arrived, the river Mihrdn lay between him and 
Mansur, son of Jamhur 1 Still he came up with Mansur, put him 
and his forces to flight, and slew his brother Manznr Mansur fled 
in wretched plight to the sands, where he died of thirst. Musa 
ruled m Smd, repaired the city of Mansura, and e nl a r ged its 
mosque Ho was victorious m his campaigns 

The Khalif al Mansur sent to Smd Hasham, son of ’Amxu al 
Taghlabf, and he reduced those places which still hold out He 
sent ’Amru, son of Jamal, m boats to Maraud 1 He also sent (a 
foroe) to the territories of Hind, subdued Kashmir, and took many 
prisoners and Blaves Multan was reduoed, and he overpowered a 
body of Arabs who were m Kanddbil, and drove them out Ho 
thon went to KandaMr in boats, and conquered it. He destroyed 
the budd there, and built m its place a mosque There was abund- 
ance in the country under his rule, and the people blessed him — he 
extended the frontier, and enforced his decrees 

’Umar, son of HafB, son of 'Usmdn Hazirmard, was then appointed 

1 [Coins of tins Mansftr and of otter Smd rulers haTe been found m tbe rums of 
a city supposed to be Brabman&bbd. — -Thomas’ Pnnstp, II , 119 3 

• [» ] 
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governor of Smd, and after him Daud, Bon of Ya7fd, son of Hafam 
There was with him Abu-1 Samma, who had been a slave of the 
tribe of Knnda, and who is now governor The aflaire of tho 
frontier went on prosperously until Bashar, son of Baud, woh 
appointed under the Khalifat of Mdmun 1 Ho rebelled, and sot up 
in opposition Ghassdn, son of ’Abbad, who was a native of the 
neighbourhood of Kufa, was sent against him Bashar proceeded 
to meet Ghassdn under a safe conduct, and they both proceeded to 
tho Muhammadan capital (Baghdad) Ghassdn deputed Musa, son 
of Yahya, son of Khdlid, son of Barmok, to tho charge of the fron- 
tier Musa killed Bdln, king of Ash-sharki, although tho latter had 
given him five hundred thousand dirhams to preserve his life JBila 
was faithful to Ghassdn, and wrote to him in the presence of his army, 
through the prmces who w ere with him, but his request was rejected. 
Musa died in 22P A.n (836 An), having a high reputation, and 
he appointed Ins son ’Amrdn as his successor Tho Khnlif M’utasnn 
bi-llah wrote to lnm confirming him m the government of the 
frontier He marched to Kfkdn against the Jats, whom ho defeated 
and subjugated Ho built a city there, which he called A1 Baizd, 
“the white,” 3 and ho posted a military force there Then he pro- 
ceeded to Multan, and from thence to Kanddbfl, wluch city stands 
upon a hill Muhammad, son of Khalil, was reigning there, but 
’Amrdn slew lnm, conquered the town, and earned away its inhabi- 
tants tq KuBddr Then he made war upon the Meds, and killed 
three thousand of them. There he constructed a band, which is 
called “ Sakru-1 Med,” Sand of the Meds He -encamped on the nver 
at Alrur * There he summoned the Jats, who came to his presence, 
when ho sealed 5 their hands, took from them the pzya (capitation 
tax), and he ordered that every man of them should bnng a dog 
with him when he came to wait upon him, — hence the pnee of a 
dog rose to fifty dirhams He again attacked the Meds, havmg with 
hun the chief men of the Jats He dug a canal from the sea to their 
tank, so their water became salt , and he sent out several marauding 
expeditions against them 

1 [Began to ragn m 813 a.d ] 

3 [The tertsays 21, but this is a manifest error ] * [See antt, p 118 ] 

* jU to “ On the mer of Rftr ] 5 J 
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Dissensions then arose between the Niz&nans 1 and Yamamans, 
and ’Amran joined with the latter ’Umar, son of ’Abu-1 Aziz al 
Habbfin, consequently went to him and killed him unawares. The 
ancestor of this ’Umar had come into Sind with Hakim, son of 
’Aw&na al Kalbf 2 

Mansur, son of Hatfm, related to me that Fad, son of Mahan, 
formerly a slave of the sons of Sama, got into Smddn and subdued 
it He then sent an elephant to the Khalif Mamun, and wrote to 
him and offered up prayers for him m the J&mi’ masjid, which he 
built there When he died he was succeeded by Muhammad son of 
Fad son of Mflian. He proceeded with sixty vessels against the 
Meds of Hind. He killed a great number of them, captured 
Kail ail 3 (?) and then returned towards Sindan. But Ins brother, 
named MdMn, had made himself master of Sindfin, and wrote to the 
Khalif Mu’tasim bi-llah, and had sent to lum as a present the 
largest and longest sdj, 1 that had been seen. But the Indians were 
under the control of his brother whom they liked, ®o they slew 
Mulidn and crucified him The Indians afterwards made themselves 
masters of Sindan, but they spared the mosque, and the Muhammadans 
used to meet m it on the Friday and pray for the Khalif 

Abu Bakr, who had been a slave of the Karlzfs, related to me that 
the country called Al ’Usaifan between Kashmir and Multan and 
K&bul, was governed by a wise king The people of this country 
worshipped an idol for which they had built a temple The son of the 
long fell sick, and ho desired the ministers of the temple to pray to 
the idol for the recovery of his son They retired for a short tune, 
and then returned and said, “Wo have prayed and our supplications 
have been accepted ” But no long tune passed before the youth 
died Then the king attacked the temple, destroyed and broke in 
pieces the idol, and slew its ministers He afterwards invited a 

1 [The Niz (inarm are the descendants of Nizhr, on ancestor of Muhammad, and the 
Yam&mans are the tnhes of Yaman (Yemen) See note in Eemaud s Fragments, 

also his Invasions ties Sarrastns en France , p 72, el seq ] 

3 See a note upon the Amirs MOsa and Amran, m Remand's Fragments, p 215 ] 

3 [The text has >1 

1 [Sdj, a green or black sash rolled round the head and hanging down behind 
It is also tho nnmo of the teak tree.] 
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in the 58th year of his age, and the 613th of the Hijri (1216 ad), 
he withdrew his hand from all the concerns which had previously 
occupied his mmd, and made a few delightful books his Bole com- 
panions He considered within himself that learned persons of 
every age had, hy the assistance of their masters and patrons, 
compiled histones and books, and established a reputation for 
themselves by their literary attainments , that, for instance, tho 
conquests of Khuras&n, ’Irak, Persia, Bum, and SMm had been 
celebrated at large in poetry and prose by authors of past ages , 
and that a victory had been achieved, and the country ot 
Hindust&n conquered, by Muhammad Kasim and other nobles 
of Arabia and Syna, and mosques and pulpits had been raised 
throughout the country, from the sea-shore to the boundanes of 
Kashmir and Kanauj, and B&i Dahir, son of Chach, the king of 
Alor, had been slam by the great noble, the best man of the 
State and Behgion, Muhammad bin Khsim bm ’Akil Sakifi, 
may God’s mercy be on him! and the Bdfs territory with all 
its dependencies had been taken possession of by that conqueror 
The translator, therefore, wished to be acquainted with an ac- 
count of the country and its inhabitants, and also with the 
history of Ddhir’s defeat and death, m order that he might be 
able to compile a hook upon that interesting subject 

In the endeavour to obtain this information, he left the sacred 
city of I/ch, and went to Alor and Bhakar, the Im&ms of which 
places were the descendants of the Arab conquerors On his 
arrival there, he met with the Mauldna Kdzi, Isma’il bin ’Ali 
bm Muhammad bm Musd bin Tdi bm Ya’kub bm Tai bmMusd 
bin Muhammad bm Shaib&n bm ’Usmdn Sakifi He was a 
mine of learning and the soul of wisdom, and there was no ono 
equal to him in science, piety, and eloquence On being consulted 
on the subject of the Arabian conquest, he informed the trans- 
lator that an account of it was written by one of his ancestors, in 
a book composed m the Arabic languago, which had descended 
from one generation to the other, till it reached his hands by 
courso of inheritance But as it was dressod m the language of 
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Hytfr, it had obtained no currency among tho people, to whom 
that language was foreign 

When the translator read the hook, he found it adorned with 
jewels of wisdom and poarls of precepts It related various feats 
of chivalry and lioroism on tho part of the Arabs and SynanB 
It treated of tho capture of those forts which had never before 
been taken, and showed tho morning of the night of infidelity 
and barbarism It recounted what places m those days were 
honoured by the arrival of the Muhammadans, and having been 
conquered by them, were adorned by religious edifices, and 
cvalted by being tho residence of devotees and samts Up to 
this day, the translator continues, the country is improving m 
Islam faith and knowledge, and at all periods since the conquest 
the throne of royalty has been orcupied by one of the slaves of 
the house of Muhammad, who removed the rust of Paganism 
from the faco of Isl&m 

He proceeds to tell us that he dedicates his translation to the 
minister of Ndsiru-d dm Kab&cha, whom he designates among 
other titles, the Defender of the State and Religion, the greatest 
of all AVazirs, the master of the sword and pen, Sadr-i Jahan 
Dastur-i StUnb-Kiran ’Amu-1 Mulk Husam bin Abi Bakr bin 
Muhammad al Asha'ri 

He states as his reason for the dedication, that not only might 
ho ad\ ance Ins own interests by the minister s favour and influence, 
but that tho selection was peculiarly appropriate m consequence 
of the minister’s ancestors, Abu Musa al Asha rf, having ob- 
tained many victories in Kliutas&n and Ajatn To him there- 
fore might be most fitly dedicated an account of the early con- 
quest of Sind 

At tho close of the work, he again says that as the work was 
wntteu m the Hyazi (Arabic) language, and was not clothed m 
a Pehlvl garb, it was little known to the inhabitants of Ajam 
(foreign countries or Persia), and repeats the name of the pwson^ 
to whom it was dedicated, as ’Amu-1 Mu 
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There can, theroforo, bo little doubt that this is the samo 
minister to whom Muhammad Aufi has dedicated his Lubbu-1 
Lub&b, respecting whose identity some doubt has been enter- 
tained, in consequence of the title ’Amu-1 Mulk not being com- 
monly ascribed to any minister of that period The repetition 
of the name by the translator of the Ohach-n&ma leaves no doubt 
that Husain bin AM Bakr bin Muhammad al Asha’ri is the 
person indicated. 

As this translation was made at so early a ponod of the 
Muhammadan dominion in India, it is greatly to bo regretted 
that the translator did not attempt to identify the many un- 
known places of which mention is made m the course of the 
narrative As he had himself visited Uch, Alor, and Bliakar, 
and probably other places lower down the Indus, ho might have 
cleared up the many doubts which our ignorance of tho localities 
entails upon us 

It is difficult to fix the precise period of the composition of tho 
origmal Arabic It is not said to have been composed by an 
ancestor of tho person from whom the translator obtained it at 
Bhakar, but merely to have been written m the handwritmg 
(< lhat ) of one of his ancestors This may be applied either to 
composition or transcription, but the use of the term renders 
the precise meaning doubtful — most probably composition is 
referred to In either case, we have a guarantee for the authen- 
ticity of the narratn e, m the feet that the ancestor of Isma’ll, 
the possessor of the manuscript, was himself a participator m the 
scenes and the advantages of the conquest , for we find it dis- 
tinctly mentioned, that the EAzl appointed by Muhammad 
K&sim, after the conquest of Alor, was Musd bm Ya’kub bin 
T4i bm Muhammad bm Shaib&n bm ’Usm&n Now if we look 
at the name of the person from whom the translator obtained 
the Arabic origmal, we shall find it mentioned as Isma’il bm 
’All bln Muhammad bm Musd bm Tdl bm Ya’kub bm Tdl bm 
Musi bm Muhammad bm Skaibdn bm ’Usman In both m- 
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stances ’Usman is mentioned as Sakifi, that is, of the same tnbe 
as the conqueror lnmsolf 1 The genealogies do not tally m 
ovory respect, and it is evident that in the later ono some inter- 
mediate generations, as is frequently tho caso, are omitted ; hut 
still thoic is quito sufficient similarity to show descent from the 
same ancestor The titles also of ancestor and descendant re- 
semble each other most closoly Tho first Kdzi appointed to Alor 
is called Sadr al Imamia al Ajall al ’Alim Burhdnu-1 Millat 
vrau-d din The contemporary of tho translation is called 
Muulnnd Kdzi al Im&m al Ajall al ’Ahm al likri' Kam&lu-l 
Millat wau-d dm It is very strange that the translator takes 
no notico of this identity of pedigree, by which tho value and 
authenticity of the work are so much increased , but it is pro- 
bable that it did not occur to him, or such a circumstance could 
scarcely have escaped mention 

Notwithstanding that Elplnnstono uses the expression “pro- 
fesses to be a translation,” which would imply a suspicion of the 
fact, there is no reason to doubt that tho work is a translation of 
a genuine Arab history, written not very long after the conquest 
Thoro appears in it very little modern interpolation, and it is 
probablo that those passages w'hich contain anachronisms were 
the work of the original writer, and not of the translator The 
placing a sentence of tho Kurdn in Lddl’s mouth — the Bismillah 
at tho beginning of the letters of Sindian princes, the praises 
of Islam ascribed to Hindus, the use of the foreign names of 
Braliman&bdd, which is explained to be a version of the native 
B&manwah, are all evidently the woik of the original author 

It is to be regretted that there is no hope of lecover mg the 
Arabic work , for although the very meagre accounts of this 
important conquest by Abu-1 Fida, Abu-1 Faraj, Ibn ELutaiba, and 
Almakln lead us to expect httle information from Arabic author- 
ities, yet it might possibly contain other interesting matter 

1 Tlio Salaf tribes (Thabif) -were of groat importance They bad 
quarters at Tayif, and nere tho guardians of the upper road to 
Life of Muhammad, p 7 1 
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respecting the communication between Arabia and Smd, which 
the translator did not think worthy of special notice 

An air of truth pervades the wholo, and though it reads moro 
like a romanco than a history, yet this is occasioned more by 
the intrinsic interest of the subject, than by any fictions pro- 
ceeding from the imagination of the author Tho two stones 
which appear the most fictitious, are tho accusation of Jaisiya by 
the sister of Darohar, and tho revenge of the two daughters of 
Dfihir upon Muhammad K&sim The former is evidently manu- 
factured on the model of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, a story 
familiar throughout the East , but the latter is novel, and not 
beyond the bounds of probability, when we consider the blind 
obedience which at that time was paid to tho mandates of the 
Prophet’s successor, of which, at a later period, wo have so many 
instances m the history of the Assassins, all inspired by tho 
same feeling, and executed m the same hope 

Tho narrative is unambitious, and tropes and figures are rarely 
indulgod m, except m describing the approach of night and 
morning , [but tho construction is often involved, and the lan- 
guage is occasionally ungrammatical Besides these defects, the 
events recorded do not always appear to follow m tboir proper 
chronological sequence ] 

The antiquity of the original Arabic work is manifest, not 
only from the internal evidence of the narrative, hut from some 
omissions which are remarkable, such as the name of Mansura, 
which must have been mentioned had it been in existence at 
that time Now Mansura was built in the beginning of the 
reign of the Khali f A1 Mansur, who succeeded in 136 A H 
(a d 753). It is evident that the work must have been wntten 
before that time Then, again, we have nowhere any mention of 
Maswalh, Manjdbari, Annarl, or Al-Baiza, all important towns 
noticed by Bil&duri and Ibn Haukal, and other early writers on 
Sind, and the work must therefore have been composed before 
their time Again, it is plain that tho mass of the people wero 
Buddhists, Avhieh no author, especially a foreign one, would have 
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described tliom as bomg, bad he lived after the extinction of that 
religion m India Wo read of Samams, monks, and a royal 
white elephant, which aro no longer heard of at the later invasion 
of Mahmud of Ghazni Again, some portions of the history are 
derived from oral testimony recoived at second, third, or fourth 
hand, from those who were participators in the transactions 
recorded, just m the same way as Tabari, who wrote in the third 
century of the Hqri, probably later than our author, traces all 
his traditions to eye or ear-witnesses 

Elphinstone’s estimate ot the work is that, “though loaded 
with tedious speeches, and letters ascribed to the principal actors, 
it contains a mmuto and consistent account of the transactions 
during Muhammad Kasim’s invasion, and some of the preceding 
Hindu reigns It is full of names of places, and would throw 
much light on the geography of that period, if examined by any 
person capable of ascertaining the ancient Sanskrit nanms, so as 
to rcmo\e the corruptions of the original Arab writer and the 
translator, besides the innumerable errors of the copyist ” He 
states that he did not seo this work until lus narrative of K&sim’s 
military transactions had boon completed, 

Tho Ckach-n&ma is the original fiom which Nizamu-d din 
Ahmad, Nuru-l Hakk, Finshta, Mir Ma’sum, and others, have 
drawn their account of the conquest of Sind They have, how- 
ever, loft much interesting matter unnoticed, and even the later 
professed translations by Lieutenant Postans, m tho Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No lxxiv , J SSS, and No cxi , 
1841) give merely an abridged account of the transactions, which 
is Tnnronvoi’ „nfr,^i,ino+.olv (hsfionred bv manv misnrmts 
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Extracts 

[The MS referred to as At is Sir H M Elliot’s copy 3 is that belonging to the 
East India Library, which has been roferred to in obscure passages and for 
doubtful names ] 

Commencement of the hook upon the history of Bai Dahr, son of 
Chach, son of Silaij, and of hxs death at the hands of Muhammad 
Kdstm Sahfi 

Chroniclers and historians have related that the city of Alor, 
the capital of Hind and Sind, was a large city adorned with 
all kinds of palaces and villas, gardens and groves, reservoirs 
and streams, parterres and flowers It was situated on the hanks 
of the Sfliun, which they call MihrAn. This delightful city had 
a king, whose name was Sfhoras, son of S Ams I Efl Shfflif 1 He 
possessed great wealth and treasures His justice was diffused 
ovor the earth, and his generosity was renowned m the world. Tho 
boundaries of his dominions extended on tho east to Kashmir, on 
the -west to MakrAn, on the south to the shores of the ocean and to 
Dehal, and on tho north to the mountains of Knrdan 3 and to 
Kaik/inan 3 He had established four mnliks, or governors, in his 
territories Tho first at BrakmanaMd and the forts of Emm, 
Dehal, Lolidna, Lakha, and Samma, down to tho sea (dnrya), wero 
placed in his charge The second at tho town of Siwisttm nndor 
him were placed Budhpur , 4 Jankan, and the skirts of the hills of 
Bujhun to tho borders of Makrdn .. 5 The third at the fort of Astn- 
landa and Pubiya/ which are called Talwara and Chnchpur , under 
lum wore placed their dependencies to the frontier of Budhpur 

1 [Tins is an error — Sihasi wo a son of Siharas — his father was called Diwklj Bee 
post page 140] 2 [Or “Karwkn”] 

5 j*. j\j U \^J s#\3 

etc , etc ] 

1 [This is the reading of MS A , but B generally has “ Bddhiya ” two different 
forms of tho same name ] 

0 [Tins is a doubtful passage, 

MS A eays 3^ \j J 

•» ban u \ Lib if j 4-60 ^j] 

* in A and in B This namo is written Ptya and Iliya, Bhbiya 

and Thbiya the last teems the preferable form ] 
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Tho fourth at tho groat city of Multan nnd Siklca, and Bralnnapui 1 
nnd Karm, nnd Ashnh/lr nnd Kumbn, ns far ns tho borders of 
Kashmir, were under bis government. Ho (tho king) himsolf 
dwelt at the capital, Alor, nnd kept under his own rulo Knrddn,* 
nnd Kmkunnn nnd Bannrlms 3 Ho enjoined upon every ono of 
his pnnees the necessity of being prepiucd for war, by keeping 
tho implements of warfare, arms, nnd horses ready Ho also 
ordered them to attend to tho security of tho country, tho con- 
ciliation of the subjects, nnd tho reparation of tho buildings, so 
tint they might keep their districts nnd dependencies safo Through- 
out his dominions there was no disaffected person who could mako 
an} pretensions against tho specification of Ins frontiers Suddenly, 
h} the decree of God, tho army of tho king of Nnnroz marohed from 
Furs to Mnkrln 4 When Siharns heard tins ho went forth fi orn tho 
fort of Alor, 9 lianght} m mind nnd careless in heart, with tho mam 
pnrt of Ins ami) to encounter lam The) joined battlo, nnd when 
many bravo men and tried warriors, on both sides, had been slam, 
tho Persian army, placing tlioir w hole trust m tho Almighty, made an 
assault, mid broke nnd put to flight tho army of Bat Sfliaras Ho 
lnnwolf stood firm, fighting foi Ins name and honour, until ho was 
killed Idle king of Furs then returned to Nfrnror, and Rfu Silhasf, 
son of Sfliaras, sat upon tho tin ono of lus fathor Ho established 
his autlionty in tho country, nnd the fotir pnnccs who had beon 
appointed by Ins father submitted and assented to him, exhibiting 
every mark of obedience, placing their wealth at his disposal, nnd 
supporting him with honesty' and energy Tho whole country was 
thus safely secured m tho power of But Silhasl , and tho people 
lived happily under Ins just and equitable rule Ho had a chamber- 
lain named B4m, son of Abi (?), a man of science and wusdom 0 
TIub man had full and general authority ovor all parts of tho 
dominions of Bu( Sahas! , no person coidd enter or leave tho long’s 
service hut through him Tho duties of clnof secretary were en- 
trusted to him, and Bui SfflinsI had faith m Ins eloquent pon, and 
never doubted his rectitude 

1 [So in MS B, but Budliphr in A ] 5 [Or Karwiw ] 

» [Or Ilnrlifis ] * [Tlio Text odds m Arab fashion 5 ] 

6 [MS JJ sajs “Rdwur"] 

c [Some words including tho name aro omitted in MS A,"\ 
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Chach , son of Silalj, goes to the Chamberlain Ram 
The office of Chambm lam is conferred on Chach, son of Silalj 
The Rani falls in love with Chach, and Chach refuses compliance 
Sdhasi Rdi dies and goes to hell 
Chach ascends the throne of Malik Sdhasi Rdi 
Chach fights with Main at ( Chief of Jaiptir 1 ) and Mis him bj 
stratagem 

Chach marries Rani Subhan Leo 

Chach sends for hs brother Chandar and establishes him tn Alor 
Chach issues orders appointing Chandar Ins deputy 

Chach asks Budhiman, the minister, questions concerning the 

government 

© o o o o 

Budhiman, tho minister, bowed bis head to the ground, and said, 
“ May Eat Ohaoh live for ever, and may it bo known to him, that 
this government was under the dominion of a sole king, and hiB 
chiofs were always obedient to him When tho country was ruled 
by SJharas, son of Dlwdlj, and when he was conquered by the army of 
FfLrs, Sdhasi succeeded to the empire Ho similarly appointed all the 
four rulers to their territories, expecting thorn to exert themselves 

m the collection of tho revenue and the protection of tho country 

O O O O O O o 

Chach proceeds to visit and mark the boundaues of Alor 
When Chach heard these wordB from Budhiman, the minister, 
they made an impression upon him He was very happy He praised 
the minister very much, and took it as a good omen He sent fhr- 
m&ns to the authorities m all parts of the kingdom and called (for 
aid from) the governors of the different divisions. He then prepared 
an army declaring that 'he would go to the boundary of Hindustan 
which adjoined the (kingdom of the) Turk. The astrologers fixed an 
auspicious time, at which he departed, and after he had gone many 
marches he reaohed the fort of Pabiya, on tho southern bank of 
the Bids The Chief of the place gave battle, but after great figktmg 

1 [Both M8S hero agreo in reading Jitur, but tho explanation in page 169 shows 
that the nnrae must bo Jaipur MSr Ma’6um couples it with Jodhpur and writes the 
name “ ChttOr," or “ Japiir ” The Tuhfatu-1 Kirhm has “ Chllur ’ ] 
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and Woodshed, the king of Pubiya fled and entered the fort. Eai 
Cinch mss MctorimiB, and encamped in the field of battle for a tune 
When the rtoro of provisions Mas exhausted, and grass, and wood, 
ami fuel, "ere all consumed, the enemy being in distress left tho 
art at the time "hen the "orld had co\ered itself Mith tlio blanket 
•f datknc=s mid the king of the stars concealed himself in tho 
gloom of night. H* fled touards the fort of Askalanda and cn- 
ra nped in the \Kintty of that cit\ Tins fort was stronger than tho 
fint, and "hen lie na.linl the fields of this city ho sent Ins spies to 
(V-un information, and when they came back they reported that 
Clrh 1-al entered the fort of Tabna, and was staying there. 


Cl 'a> ] n> ,J‘ to Hr fort of Askalanda 1 
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allegiance Oliacli gave turn Rome prohibitions and admonitions, so 
that he continued faithful m obedience and never disobeyed biB orders 

Chach marches towards Sikka and Multan 

Having completed the expedition to Askolanda, Chach proceeded 
towards Sikka and Multdn.. In Multan there was a chief (malik) 
whose name was Bajhrd He was a relation of Sfihasi When ho 
received the news of the arrival of Chach, he came to the hanks of 
the Rdvf Ho had large dominions and possessed great abilities 
Suhewal, his nephew, governed the fort of Sikka opposite Multdn, 
towards the east, and along with Ajin, the cousin of Bajhrd came with 
a large force to meet him 1 (Chach), and he 1 (Chach) encamped at a 
ford on the Bids’ for three months "When the water decreased, they 
selected a place at a village a little above the encampment, where the 
water did not prevent a passage, and he (Chach) crossed over He 
came to Sikka, and fought a battle with Suhewal He besieged the 
fort for some days, and the enemy was much pressed. Some men 
were slain on Chaoh’s side, and on the side of the infidels many 
were despatched to hell Suhewal then fled, and went to the fort 
of Multdn. They entered the fort, and stood on the bankB of the 
Bdvi 3 prepared with all the implements of war Chach then took 
possession of the fort of Sikka, and killed five thousand soldiers, 
and made the inhabitants slaves and prisoners of war Ohaok 
placed Amfr ’Alfu-d Daula in the fort of Sikka, and himself passed 
over to Multdn. Both armies confronted each other Malik Bajhrd, 
with a formidable army, fighting elephants, and men of war, came 
out and opposed Chach Sharp encounters ensued, with great 
slaughter on both Bides Bajhrd took refuge in the fort, and wrote 
letters to the ruler of Kashmir stating that Chach, son of Sildf), a 
Brahman, had become chief of Alor, the capital He had come with 

1 [The text is ambiguous , and the appropriation of the personal pronoun is a 
matter of inference ] 

1 [ < " t. . t “Bi&a” may possibly here bo the name of the ford, 

hut the old bed of the Bias is still traceable between MnltSn and the Gh&rt to where 
it joined the Cbin&b thirty miles S W of HnltOn ] 

3 [“ The IUiyi formerly surrounded the fortress of Multfrn, and its bed is still 
traceable In seasons of heavy rain the waters flow to hlult&n This agrees with 
the statement that Alexander cixcnmnayigated the fortress ” — Cunningham ] 
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a numerous nnny, and had conquered all tho strongholds, great and 
small, and fortified them That ho (Bajhra) was not able to cope 
with lnm, and no chief was notorious over lam in battle He had 
reached Multan, and it was expedient that tho Chief of Kashmir 
should assist lmn (Bajlu 1) and send reinforcements 


The unsuccessful i ct to n of ihc messenger ft om Kashmir 
Before tho messenger reached Kashmir, tho Bat of that place had 
died, and las son, who was only a hoy, had succeeded him The 
ministers, counsellors, attendants, and guards, as well ns the nobles 
and chief men of tlio stato, consulted v ltli each other and answered 
tho letter m a proper manner They stated that tho Bat of Kashmir 
had departed to tho next world, and his son was a mere boy of 
tender age Tho different divisions of tho army had raised their 
heads m rebellion and revolt It was necessary that the affairs of 
these parts should bo sot straight, and theicfore it was not at this 
time in their power to provido tho means of assistance, and that 
Bajhrd must rely upon lus own resources When tho messengers 
came hack and communicated this, Bijbrfi, despairing of assistance 
horn the king of Kashmir, sued Bdf Clinch for peace, and made 
promises and assurances He said he would leave the fort if assured 
of his safety, m writing, and that nobody should molest him until 
he reached a place of security with all his followers and dependants 
Chnoh agreed to these terms, and promised him protection. He 
came out of tho fort, and, with lus people, went towards the moun- 
mns of Kashmir Chnch entered the fort, and the province was 
nought under his do mini on 

'hack leaves Jus deputy m the foil of Multan and pi oceeds onward 
"When ho took the fort of Multan ho appointed there a thdkur as 
os deputy He went into the temple, prostrated himself before the 
dots, and offered sacrifices He then prepared to march forward. 
Hie rulers of Brohmapur, Karur and Ashahftr, acknowledged sub- 
mission to him From these places he proceeded to the boundaries 
of Kumba 1 and TT^Wr No king offered any resistance 


1 Pn page 139, both MSS wnto this name Kumba In this place, 
nkir or Md/rsfr, and a few lines farthor on^ Kina or Kamya 
Mo > Kumba afterwards.] 
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“When the Almighty makes a man great he renders all hie 
enterprises easy and gives him all his desires ” 

Every place to which ho went fell into his possession At lost ho 
reached the fort of Sh&kolhfL, an elevated place which is called 
Kumha' on. the borders of Kashmir, and stopped there for one 
month He punished some of the chiefs of the surrounding places, 
and collected an army under his command Then he made firm 
treaties with the chiefs and rulers of that part of the country, and 
securely established his dominion He sent for two trees, one of 
which was a matslr, that is white poplar, and the other a deoddr, 
that is a fir 1 2 He planted them both on the the boundary of 
Kashmir, upon the hanks of a stream, which is called the fivo 
waters,’ and near Hie Kashmir hills, from which numerous foun- 
tains flow Ho stayed thoro till the branches of each of the trees 
ran into those of tho other Then he marked them, and said it was 
the boundary mark between him and tho It ill of Kashmir, and 
beyond it he would not go 

Return of Chach after fixing Ins houndary until Kashmir 

The narrator of this conquest has thus said, that when tho 
boundary towards Kashmir was defined, Chach returned to the 
capital city Alor He stopped there a year to take rest from the 
fatigues of the journey , and hiB chiofs got ready the provisions 
and materials of war Ho then said, “ 0 minister 1 I have no fear 
from the east, now I must take care of the west and the south ” 
The minister replied, “ Indeed, it is most praiseworthy for longs to 
he acquainted with the afiairs of their countries It is also to ho 
apprehended that from your absence m the upper provinces the 
nobles and tho governors of the different parts may have presumed 

1 This implies ocmsidorablo altitude 

3 The word m the original is Arabio - il vl ^.j) not tho Persian Ponjftb 

Tho upper course of the Jailara, just after it debouchcl into the plains, seems to bo 
alluded to here A ounous coincidence of expression is used by a lato traveller 
with reference to the same locality “"Wo passed fire branches of this beautiful 
nvor Jclam which at this place forms a little PanjCib of its own-” Serjeant-Major 
Bnxhnm s Haul to the Khyber, p 43 
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Hint sinco Boi Sahosi tliero is nobody to demand from tliem tho revenno 
of tho coimtry Truly mismanagement and disorder have taken place.” 
On tins, Clinch, in an auspicious hour, marohed towards the forts 
of Budfipiir* and Siwistdn There was a chief m Siwistan, called 
Matta, and Chnch crossed tlio Mihrfin at a villngo called Dili/iyat, 
which, formed the boundary beta een Samma and Alor Prom thiB 
place lie proceeded to Budhiya, the chief of winch was the Bon of 
Koial bm Bliandargi'i Blingu His capital was N&mirdj, 5 and tlio 
inhabitants of tho plnco called it Sawfs Chach attacked and took 
the fort of SawfB. Kabn, son of Ktika, came forth to ask quarter for 
the pnneo and Ins followers They laid upon thomselveB a tribute 
to pay bun, and made their submission 

The army matches io Snctsian 

From (hat place ho wont to Siwistan, and when he approaohed it, 
Matta, its chief, came forth with great alarm and a largo retinue to 
meet him A battle was fought, Chach waB victorious, and Matta, with 
his army, fled and took refuge in tho fort. Ohnch besieged it, and 
after a w eok the garrison w as obliged to suo for peace The terms 
being agreed to, thoy camo out tho fort, and surrendered the keys to 
the officers of Chach, who gave them protection and showed them 
much kindness Ho gai o the chiefship of the place to Matta, and 
also placed one of his confidential officers there Ho stopped there 
for a few days, during wluoh tune the affoirB of the territory and the 
city wore put in order 

Chach sends a messenget to Akham Lohana, chief of Bt ahmanabdd 

"When tho mvasion of Siwistan was over, Chach sent a letter to 
Akham Loliana, the governor of BmhmannMd, who was Chief also 
of Liikkn, Samma and Sihta, and called upon him to acknow- 
ledge submission "When be was a few days’ journey from Makran, 
the footmen whom he had placed on the roads, caught a person with 
letters from Akham, which he had written to Matta, the governor 
of SiwiBt&n, to tho following effect “ I have always behaved 
towards you with great cordiality and friendship, and have never 


1 [BCdhiya in MS ,B No doubt tho Budhpnr or Budhiya of p 160, -where it 
is also connected -with Siwist&n ] x v 

= [“ KhkhrOj ” in MS J? ] 


101. I 
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shown you opposition, or quarrelled with. you. The letter which 
3 ou sent "by way of friendship was received, and I was much exalted 
"by it. Our friendship shall remain confirmed for ever, and no 
animosity shall arise I will comply with all your orders You 
are a king, and the son of a king Unity exists between you and me 
Circumstances like this have occurred to many persons, and have 
obliged them to seek protection You are at liberty to reside at any 
place you like within the territory of Brahmanabad, that is to say, 
up to the sea of Debal If you have resolved to go in any other 
direction, there is nobody to prevent or molest you. "Wherever you 
like to go I will assist you I possess such power and influence 
that I can render you aid ” Matta found it expedient to repair to 
the country of Hind, to Malik Bamal, who was also called Bhatti 

Chach sends a letter to Akham Lohdna 
Bdi Chach sent a letter to Akham Lohdna, saying, “You from 
your power, and pomp, and family descent, consider yourself the 
rulor of the time Although this kingdom and sovereignty, wealth, 
nohes, dignity, and power havo not descended to me by inheritance, 
yet these distinguished favours and this exalted pomtion have been 
given to me by God It was not by my army that I gamed 
them , but God, the single, the incomparable, the creator of the 
world, in favour to Sildfj, has given me this dominion, and this 
most glorious position. In all ciroumstances I obtain assistance 
from him, and I have no hopo of aid from any other He enables 
me to accomplish all my undertakings, and assists me m all my acts 
Ho has given me victory m all battles, and over all my enemies 
Ho has bestowed on mo tho blessings of both worlds Although 
jou tlnnk you havo possessed yourself of all this power and circum- 
stance by your courage and audacity, promphtudo, and glory, you 
shall surolj lose it, and to take your life is lawful ” 

Charh arrives at Brahmanabad, and fights with Akham Lohdna 
Chach then marched against Akham Lohann, who had gone from 
Brahmnndbdd into the interior of the country When ho recened 
tho intelligence of the arrival of Clinch, he camo to the capital, and 
made preparation for war When Bni Chach arm ed at the city of 
Brahmandbad, Akham stood read} to opposo him After a great 
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slaughter of wnrnors on both sides, tlio nnny of Aklinm took to 
flight, and ho entered Ins fork Ckack laid sicgo to it, and tlio siege 
'asted for tlio period of one year 

In those days tlio king of Hindustan, that is, Ivanaug was Sntbdn, 1 * 
ion of Basal, and Aklinm sent letters to hun asking for assistance 
But Akbatn died before the answer Ns as returned, and Ins son buc- 
mcceedcd linn Akliam had a friend, an infidel Sanmnf, named 
Buddli-rnku, 3 1 c, “ Protected bj the idol ” Ho had a temple nlncli^ 
was called Budh Kau-vihur, 3 and the idol Dillut (?)< no ssas 
a devotee thereof, and famous for bis piety, and all the people of the 
Eurrounding places were obedient to him Aklinm y as Ins disciple, 
and he regarded tlio Samant ns his pole-star When Aklmm lnd 
taken refuge in the fort, the Snmnm assisted hnn , he did not fight, 
but he rend his books m his chamber of worship When ALknm 
died, and his son 4 * 6 succeeded lnm in the gov emment, the Samant was 
disnftected and troubled, for ho did not think it right that the king- 
doms and the property' and estates should depnrt from Ins hands 
In Ins perplexity ho looked about, and he arm ed at the conclu- 
sion that the country' must fall to Clinch, whether ho woidd he 
friendly to him or not Then the (late king’s) bou being sore 
pressed, his army and lus forces gave up fighting, and tlio fort 
was surrendered to Clinch, who firmly established his power in it 
When Chach heard of the Saruam, and knew that he had made 
a compact with Akliam and his Bon, and that the war had lasted for 
one year through Ins enchantments and magical pow or, lie swore 
that if ho over captuicd the fort, he would seize him and flay' 
him, and order drums to be covered with his skin, and have 
his body tom to pieces This oath was reported to the Samani, 
who laughed and said, “ Chach will not kavo the powor to lull mo ” 
When after a time, the people of the fort, after much fighting 

1 [“ Si) hr’’ in MB D~\ 

1 [“Buddhtigdl” m MS A ralai or rakhti means “protected,” from the 

Sanskrit rahihxla G t< l probably represents the Sanskrit gupia, which also signifies 
“proloctcd "] 

s [Sec note in the next page ] 

* * \ i — j^ 1 1 Lib) \j^~\ 

6 [MS A leaves out the word "son,” and so makes tho passage unintelligible ] 
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find great slaughter, gave up tho contest, and solicited protection, 
"by llio intervention of nobles and chiefs, a treaty was made he 
tween both parties, and tho fort was surrondoied Clinch entered 
it, and told thorn that it they diked tlioy might go away , there was 
no ono to interfere with them, and if tlioy wished to remain they 
might Tho son and tho dependants of Aklrnm Boeing him kindly 
disposed towards thorn, chose to Teniam Chach stayed for a tune 
in that city, and mado himself acquainted with their disposition. 

Chach tales the wife of Alliam to himself and gives the daughter 
of Ins nephew to Alham’s son Sarband 

Chaoh sent a man to tho mother of Sarband and requested her 
hand The son brought her Chach gn\ o Dharsiya, tho daughter of 
lus nephow to the son, and docked him m apparel of many colours 
Ho stopped there for a year, and appointed oflicors on his part to 
collect the revenues Ho subjugated the other surrounding chiefs 
At last, he enquired whore tho enchanter Samnni was, that ho might 
see him Ho was told that ho was a groat devotee, and that he 
would ho found with tho dovotees, and that ho was one of the philo- 
sophers of Hind Ho was tho keeper of tho temple of Hnn-vihfir, 1 
and amongst tho other dovotees ho was the greatest, and had reached 
to perfeotion He was so skilled m magio and onchantments, that 
he had made a world obedient and submissive to him He had pro 
vided himself with all the requisites by means of Ins talismans, 
and for some tune ho had become friendly to Sarband because he 
had been friendly with his father Through Ins power and protec- 
tion the axmy of Brahmandbad had protracted the war for so long 
time 

Chach visits the Samani, and enqunes about his circumstances 

Chach ordered his body guards and soldiers to mount their horses, 
and went towards the temples of Budh and Kan-vihdr s with the 

1 [ m both copies ] 

1 |^)\ A j sOo ,1 ^ S ] Tins seems to be called indiscriminately 

Nohfir, and KanUhtr, and KlnOhar Tbe copulative conjunction ni the test is 
incomprehensible It occurs again a little below [These names may be, as Sir H 
Elliot conceived, mere vanoties in spelling of tbe same name, — or they may he two 
different names of the same establishment or collection of buildings There can be 
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intention of killing the Samauf He called his armed men and 
instructed them that when during the interview he should Btand up 
and look towards them, they should draw their swords and sevei 
the Barnaul's head from his hody When he reaohed the temple, 
he saw the Samanl sitting on a oharr, engaged in worship, and 
having some clay in his hand 1 with which he was making idols, 
he had something like a stamp with which the figure of the huddh 
was made on the clay, and when it was finished he placed it on one 
side * Ghaoh stood by him, but received no attention from him 
After a short time, when he had finished his idols, he raised his head 
and said, “ Is the son of the monk Sfliij come ? ” Ghaoh replied, 
“ Yes, 0 devotee ” The Barnard said, “ For what purpose have you 
come ? ” Ghaoh answered that he wished to see him, and therefore 
he had come The devotee hid him to sit down. Ghaoh sat. The 
devotee spread a fine doth, and made him Bit on it He asked, “ 0 
Chachl what do you want?” Ohach replied, “I wish you would 
become my friend and return to BrahmaniMd, that I might turn 
your thoughts to seoular pursuits, and entrust you with great offices 
You may live with Sarband, and give him advioe and assistance ” 
The devotee said, “ I have nothing to do with your country, and 
have no wish to engage m pubho business I do not like 
worldly concerns ” Ghaoh asked him, “ Why did you side with 
the people of the fort of BrahmanaMd ? ” He replied, “ When 
A kb am LoMna died, and his son was grieved, I admonished him to 
cease lamenting for the departure of his father, and prayed the 
Almighty God to cause peace and friendship between the contending 
parties. It is better for me to serve Budh, and seek salvation m 
tbe next world, than all the offices and greatness of this . But as 
thou art the kin g of this country, at thy supreme command I will 
go with my family to the neighbourhood of the fort, although I fear 

no doubt that the last word of the compound represents ci hdr Ndu, or m Sanskrit 
Nava, signifies “ New," and Kan may be the Hindi Kdnh, from the Sanskrit Krishna, 
a word whioh is found in. the names K&nhpur and KEmhan These names would 
therefore signify “ New monastery,” and “ Black monastery ”] 

1 [About a page of matter is here omitted from S ] 

s [This process of stamping the clay figures of Buddha is still practised General 
Cunningham possesses several old Indian as well as recent In<lian_an <IjT>,, rine$c 
specimens J 
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that tlio pooplo of tho fort will <lo despito to tho cultivation of Budh. 
You nro to-day a foitunato and a groat man ” Chach said, “Tho 
worship of Budli is most liglitcous, and over to hold it m honour is 
most proper But if you nro in want of anything, tell mo, for I 
shall consider it a pnvilcgo and a duty to provide for it ” Tho 
dovoteo ausw ered, “ 1 do not want anything of this world from you. 
May God mclino you to tho aflairs of tho next ” Chach said, 
“I also wish that my salvation may ho tho result Direct mo so 
that I may soo where assistance is Tcrpurcd, and I will holpjou” 
Ho oxclaimod, “As you seem to ho desirous of performing charitable 
and virtuous deeds, there is an old tcmplo (called) Budh and 
Nau-vihur (at) Sawandasf which hns suffered much injury from 
tho hand of timo — it requires repair You should spend some 
monoy in renewing its foundation, and I shall ho thus benefited by 
you” Chach said, “ By all menus I tlmnk von, farewell ” 

Chach returns to Brahmanahiid 

Chach todo back from that place Tho minister asked him, “ 0 
king, I liavo seen a wondor” “ "What is it 9 ” said Clmcli He 
remarked, “ When you started you lmd icsolved that I should order 
tho soldiers to lull tho devotee , but when you wont before him you 
showed every wish to pleaso him, and accopted all his prayers ” 
Chach said, “ Yery true , I saw something v\lucb was no magic or 
charm, for when I looked at him, something came boforo my vision, 
and as I sat bofore him, I behold a dreadful and homblo phantom 
standing at his head Its eyes blazed like fire, and were full of 
anger, and its lips were long and thick, and its teeth resembled 
pikes He had a spear m his hand, which shone liko diamonds, and 
it appeared as if he was going to strike some one with it. When I 
saw him I was much afraid, and could not utter a word to him 
which you might hear I wished to save my own life, so I ob- 
served him carefully and departed ” 

Chach stays at B> ahman&bad, and determines the amount of the 

i evenue 

Ohaoh stopped in the fort of Brahmanabnd till all mimstefial 

1 [A soya si JJoLs^Uyj ijo 

B flays ^JujUs jlisyJ 
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affairs woro settled, taxes wore Uxod, and the subjects re-assured 
Ho humiliated the Jnts and the Lobanas, and punished their chiefs 
He took a hostage from tlicso chiefs, and kept him m the fort of 
Brahmanabdd He obliged thorn to agree to the following termB 
That they shoald never wear any swords but sham ones That they 
should novor wear under-garments of shawl, velvet, or silk, but they 
might wear their outer-garments of silk, provided they wero of a red 
or black colour That they should put no saddles on their horses, 
and should keep their heads and foot uncovered That when they 
went out they should take their dogs with them That they should 
carry firewood for the kitchen of the chief of Bmhmnnabfid They 
wero to furnish guides and spies, and wero to be faithful when em- 
ployed in such offices They wero to live in amity with Sarband, 
son of Akham, and if any enemy came to invade the territory, or fight 
with Sarband, thus wero to consider it incumbent on thorn to assist 
him, and steadily adhere to his cause Ho thus finished his labours, 
and established his rule If any person showed rebellion or hostility, 
ho took a hostago and exacted penalties until he should amend his 
conduct 

Chach matches io Kb min and defines the houndary of Hah an 
When Clinch had settled those matters, ho made np his mind to 
determine the boundary of Kirmun, which was adjacent to the pos- 
sessions of the chiefs of Hmd. At this time two years had elapsed 
6inco tho Hijra of the Prophet of God, — may peace bo to him 
Aftor the death of Kisra bm Hurmaz bm Fnrs, and the disruption 
of bis dominions, tho management of tho affairs of tho kingdom 
devolved upon a woman When Clinch was informed of this, he 
determined to go to Kirmim with a considerable force At an 
auspicious time, which was fixed by the astrologers, be marched 
towards Annabel, and wbon he nmved there the chief of the place 
came to receive him He was a Buddhist priest, and hod descended 
from the representatives of Bflt Sfharas, king of Hmd, whom the Bal 
had raised np with great kindness and favour From change of 
time he had become refractory, and had revolted from his allesnance 
He camo forth to meet Ohaoh, when a treaty wi 
diahty and friendship was established between tl 
ceeded from thence to Matron Every chief tbr 
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Ins submission "Wlion ho lmd crossed the provinco of Makrdn and 
the lulls, ho ontorod anolhor dibtnct Thero was nn old fort hero 
oallod Kajmrpur 1 * * * IIo ordered it to ho robmlt , and according to 
tlio Hindu custom a nnubnt of fivo musical instruments, was 
ordered to ho played ovory evoning and morning in tho fort 
Ho collected nil tlio people of tho surrounding Milages, and completed 
tho building Ho marched from this placo towards Kirmdn, and 
halted on tho banks of a nvor which rims between that country and 
Makrdn Thoro ho fixed tho eastern boundary, that is, tho boundary 
botwoon Makrdn and Kinnan, and planted numorous date trees 
thoro upon tho banks of tlio stream, and he sot np a mnrh, saying, 
“ this was tho boundary of Hind in tho timo of Clinch bin Sfidfj bin 
Bnsdbas ” ’ Now that boundary has como into our possession 

Ghach proceeds to ArmabiP and fixes the revenue 

From that place ho returned to Armdbel, and having passed 
through tho country of Turin, ho camo out in. tho desorb No body 
arose to fight with him Ho arrived in tho country of Kandhdbel, 
that is, Kandalir , * and having traversed that desert also, ho ad- 
vanced to tlio fort. Tlio people took rofugo in it. 'Wlion ho arrived 
at tho banks of tho Shu , 5 ho pitched his tents there. The peoplo of 
tho placo being much pressod agreed to pay him an annual tribute 
of one hundred thousand dirnms, nnd ono hundred lull horses A 
treaty was made, and Clinch returned to his capital Alor, and re- 
mained there till ho died and went to hell Ho reigned forty years 

Chanda ? son of Silaij succeeds to the Government of Alor 

After tho death of Chaoh, lus brother Chandar,* son of Stldlj, sat 
npon tho the throne of Alor Ho patronized the religion of tho 

1 ^ ^ ^■ onnaz ^ £ * r > Bce Noto m Appendix.] 

! [“ Sabhs” in. 3 ] • 

1 [This explanation is not in MS M] 

* 3 

• [Mir Ma'aum takes no notice of Chnndnr, but tbo Tohfatu-1 Kirim sap that he 
succeeded as Kdim makatn and occupied the throne eight years According to tho 
former, Ohach loft two sons, Dfilur and Dhar-sen, and n daughter BM Rknl The 
Tuhfatu-1 Kir&m agrees in writing the name “ Dhar-sen,” but both MSS of the 
Chach-uhma hare “ Dharsiya ”] 
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mimics (Buddhists) nnd monks and promulgated their doctnnes Ho 
brought man} people togetlior with the sword, and made them 
rotum to his roligion Ho recen ed several letters from the Chiofs 
of Hmd. 

Journey of Matta, Chief of Siwistan 

When Mattn, chief of Siwistan, went to the Ling of Kanaup the 
country of Hindustan was in a flourishing condition. Kanauj was 
under the rule of Sfliaras, son of Basal 1 Matta w ent to him and 
represented thus “ Clinch, son of Silaij, is dead, and his brother 
Chandar, a monk (ralnb), has succeeded him He is a devotee 
(nosit), nnd lus whole day is occupied in tho study of his faith 
•with other religious porsons m the temple It is easy to wrest 
the kingdom from him If you take h s territories and place them 
under my charge, I will pay n tribute, and send it to your treasury ” 

The aimcn of Sihauts 

Siharns said to Matta, “ Chech was a great king, and had an exten- 
sive territory under his sway As ho ib dead, I will bring his 
possessions under my on n nde, if I take them They will form a 
great addition to my kingdom, and I null appoint you over one of 
their divisions ” Siharns then sent his brother Barhds, son of Kasfiis 
The son of tho daughter of the great Chnoh, who ruled over Kash- 
mir and Bamal, also agreed to join him, and they proceeded with 
their armies till they reached the banks of the Hfisi,* where they 
encamped The agents and offices of Chandnr, who w ere still in the 
fort of Deo, fled The invaders took the place, and advanced on 
their journey till they arrived at Band Kdhviyn, where they halted 
for one month, and performed the worship of Budk. They sent a 
messenger with a letter to Chandar to induce him to come, make his 
submission, and sue for protection. 

1 [Thore are no names corresponding with these in the Genealogical tables of the 

Kanauj dynasty (Thomas’ Frinsep II 258 ) General Cunningham is of opinion 
“that Slharas is probably tbe samo os tbe BMm Sen mentioned by the Chinese ns 
Ti-mo-n no, Kin g of Central India, in A d 692, and that the two names Slharas and 
Ilhim Sen might easily be confounded when written in Persian letters ” This, how- 
ever, is very hypothetical It is not unlikely that the prince of some other and_neater 
placo than the great Kanauj is really intended, especially as bis army is , A 

as joining those of Kashmir and RamaL] 

2 [“Hhsbi” inB] 
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Chandai refuses , strengthens himself m the fort, and prepares to 
fight 

Siharas sends an embassy to Ddhvr, son of Chach 

Chandar sits on the throne of Ohach 

Ohandar succeeded to the government, and his subjects enjoyed 
comfort, and the country was governed firmly during his reign, 
which lasted for seven years He died in the eighth year, and Dfihir 
sat on the throne of Alor B&j, son of ChandaT, established himself 
at Brahmandbdd, but did not maintain his government for more than 
one year After that, Dharsiya, son of Chach, took possession of 
Brahmandbdd and his sister B6C was friendly and obedient to 
him Dharsiya asked the daughter of Akham in marriage He 
remained at BrahmonSbdd five years, and issued his orders to the 
neighbouring ohiefs, who acknowledged his authority Dharsiya 
resided for some tame at the fort of Edwar, 5 of which Chach had 
laid the foundation, but did not live to see completed "When 
Dharsiya had finished the works, and collected inhabitants for the 
the town from the places m the neighbourhood, and when it wob 
well populated, ho called it Bawar, and returned to Brahman£b4d, 
and firmly established himself in the Government 

JBdi (Main) is sent to A.lo) for the purpose of being given vi 
mart tage to the king of Balia 

When Dharsiya was reflecting one day that his sister had arrived 
at a marriageable age, messengers arrived from Suban, 3 long of 
B&tia, m the country of Bamal, to demand her in marriage Dharsiya 
although he 1 was the elder brother, gave her a princely dowry, and 
sent her with seven hundred horse and five hundred foot to Dihir, 
recommending him by letter to marry hei to the fang of Bh£tia ,* 
who had stipulated that he should receive a fort as her marriage 
portion The messengers went to Alor, and remained there one 
month. (Here follows an account of Ddhir marrying his stste > because 
it was prognosticated that her husband woidd be hug of Hind and 
Sind, and the contests between the brothers in consequence ) 

1 [Ifd/n in MS A, Bdl signifies “lady,” and is much used as a respectfnl 
term instead of the name “ MMn" is probably an error lor “ B&i,’ but it may 
possibly have been tho real name of the princess ] 

2 [Alor m A., but Rbwar iaJ] 3 [Sfirln in B ] 

i [Dbhir ?] 4 So written here, but elsewhere B&tia 
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i?rff Bahir receives nfoi mation. 

Hal Bdlnr goes to an astrologer to asccitain the fate of Ins sister. 
The predictions of the asti ologers 
Consultation of JBudhlman, the ministc) , with Itai Balm . 
Ingenuity of Budhlman, the minister. 

Bdlnr sends a lelfci to Bhaisiya 
Bhaistya receives the lcttc>. 

Bahir sends anothci leftci to Bharsiya 
Bhaisiya mat chrs to Alor to seise Balm 
Endeavours of Bhaisiya to take Balnr prisoner . 

Bahir asks advice fiom his mtntsfet 
Bhai sty a cntei s the fort of Alor on an elephant 
Bdhv is informed of the death of Bliarsiya 
The burning of Bhai siya’s body 

Bdlnr goes to Bidlnnandbdd 

Dfilnr remamod ono year in Brahmanfibfid, m order to reduce the 
neighbouring chiefs Ho sent for the son of DkarBiya, and treated 
him kindly Ho then vent to Siwist/m, and thence to the fort 
Rfiwar, 1 of -which his father Chach had laid tho foundations, but 
the -works were not completed when he died Ho remained there 
for some time, and ordored that the fort should be finished He 
remained there during the four hot months, for it is a pleasant place 
and has an agreeable climate, and he used to remain during the four 
cold and dark months at Brahmanubad He passed Ins time m this 
manner for eight years, during which time he became confirmed and 
genorally reoogmzed m his dominions m Smd and Hind The chiefs 
of Ramol became aware of his wealth both m treasure and elephants 

The chiefs of Bamal come to fight with Hal Bdlnr 

The chiefs advanced with a large and powerful army of horse and 
foot and war-elephants They came, by way of Budhiya, to the 
town (rosla ) of Bawar, and conquered it, and passed on from thence 
to Alor 

o o o o o 

1 Here, again, it is doubtful if Alor or It&war be meant, nor does it appear hqjr, 
Dhamya and Dfihir could both nt different tunes be said to bare completed 
[jf says Alor, but S has ECuvar ] 
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Muhammad ’ Alldfi 1 (an Aral mercenary,) goes against the chiefs 

of Rama! 

Muhammad 'Allafi, an Arab of tho Bam Animat, who had 
lolled ’Abdu-r Unlimin Ron of Asli'ab, for having run away from 
battle, came to join JDAhir with five hundred Arabs 

o o o o o 

Tho ’AllAfi made a night attack on the jRnmal troops with lus five 
liundrod Arabs and warriors of Hind, and foil upon them on all four 
sides with a groat shout, and lolled and captured 80,000 wnmors 
and fifty elephants, bosidcs horses and arms innumerable fell into 
their hands 

o o o a o 

Ddhir then told his good and judicious minister to ask a favour 
The minister roplied “I have no son who will carry down my 
name to posterity I request, therefore, that ordors may bo given 
to havo my name stamped on tho silver coin of tho realm, so that 
my name being on ono faco, and tho king’B on tho other, it will not 
then bo forgotten in Hind and Sind ” Dahir ordered that the 
minister's wish should bo complied with. 

The htstory of the four first Khalifas 

Mu’ aim a bin Abu Sufian 

Sanndn bin Salma bin Ghuru-l Hindi 

Rdshid bin ' Umaru-l Khizri 

Sannan bin Salma recovers the Government 

Munztr bin Harud bin Bashar 

Hallutm bin Munzu 

’ Abdu-l Malik bin Marwdn 

The ’ Allafis , eh 

Mujd’a bin Safar bin Yazld bin Huzaiha 

Walid bin ’ Abdu-l Malik bin Marwdn 

Account of the presents sent to the Khalifa fiom Sarandip 

Hajjaj sends a messenger to Dahir, the Infidel 

Hajjdj obtains permission to leave the Capital 

JBudail suffers martip dom 

1 [Thu ib the spelling of JB MB A always has “_’A116ni.’’] 
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’ Imddu-d din Muhammad Kasim bin AM ’ AMI Sakifi 
Jlajjaj writes tetters to the Capital and Syria 
Kayjaj reads the Khutba on Friday 
Tepartui e of Muhammad Kdsim. 

The army an ives at Shiraz 

Muhammad Kdstm arrives at Mahran 

Kanin proceeds with Muhammad Kdsim 

The army marches from Armabel 

The orders of Kajjdy reach Muhammad Kdsim . 

The Arab army males preparations, and Kajjaj’s orders arrive 
The flag-staff of the temple of Tebal is Inoeled doom by a mangonel 
JBudhiman comes to Muhammad Kdsim, and receives a promise of 
protection 

A fifth portion of the booty in slaves and coins is set aside 
The oaptuie of Debal is leported to Hal Tahir. 

The letter of Hal Tahv 

The reply of Muhammad Kasim to Jtdi Tdhir 

Muhammad Kdsim proceeds to Nivun after the conquest of Tebal 
Historians have related, upon the authority of Bandna bin Han- 
zala Kalabi, that after the conquest of Debal, where great plunder 
was taken, Muhammad Kdsim oidered the mangonels to be placed 
on boats, and went towards the fort of Ninon The boats went up 
the Btream which they call Smdh S6gar , 1 hut he himself took the 
road of Sisam, and when he arrived there, he received Hajjdj’s 
answer to tho announcement of the victory 
The answer of Kcyjaj to Muhammad Kasim 

An account of the inhabitants of Nirim obtaining a passport 

from Kajjdj 

Historians relate that Abu Lais Tamimf says, on the authority of 
Ja’uba biu ’Akaba Salami, who accompanied Muhammad Kdsim, that 
after the capture of Debal, Muhammad Kdstm proceeded to the fort 
of Nrrun, the inhabitants of which had provided themselveB with an 
order of security from Hajjdj at the time that the army of the Arabs 
had been defeated, and Budail had been killed, and they had agreed 
1 [So in B MS A has “‘Watund s&gara ”] 
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to pay a tribute He arrived at Nirun, winch is twenty-five para- 
sanga from Debal, in six days On the seventh day he encamped 
on a meadow near Nirun, which is called BalMr, 1 and the waters of 
the Sihun 5 Mihran had not yet reached it The army was parched 
with thirst, and Muhammad prayed to heaven for ram, and it fell, 
and filled all the streams and lakes near the city 

o o o o o 

Muhammad Kasim sends confidential messengers to Nirtin 


The Samani, the Governor of Nirun, comes to pay las i espects to 
Muhammad Kdstm, and brings presents 
o o o o o 

Mohammad Kdsim built at Nirun a mosque on the site of the 
temple of Budh, and ordered prayers to be proclaimed in the 
Muhammadan fashion, and appointed an Imdro After remaining 
there some days, he prepared to go to Siwistdn, whioh is situated on 
on eminence to the west of the Milirdn He determined to conquer 
the whole country, and after the capture of Siwist&n, to recross the 
nver, and procoed against Dahir God grant that Ins resolution 
may be fulfilled 1 

The expedition to Stmstdn 

After Muhammad Kasim had settled affairs at Nirun, he equipped 
his army, and under the guidance of the Samani took it towards 
Siwistan. He arrived by regular stages at a place called Bahraj, 5 
thirty paxasangs from Nirun There also was a Samani, who was 
chief of the rest of the inhabitants In the fort the nephew of 
Dahir was governor, his name was Bajlird, the son of Chandar 
All the Samams assembled and sent a message to Bajhrd, saying, 
we are ndsi h devotees Our religion ib one of peace and quiet, and 
fighting and slaying is prohibited, as well as all kinds of shedding 
of blood. You are secure in a lofty place, while we are open to tko 


i [“BalthOr” m3] 

’ [Sthun from tho root nk, to flow is tho proper name of the Joxartes It is used 
here and in page 138 03 a common noun lor river The early Muhammadan writers 
frequently apply the term to the Indus, that nyer being to them the nver of India ] 

3 fSo in A , but MS B lias Mauj J 
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invasions of tho enemy, and liablo to bo slam and plundered as your 
subjects "Wo know tlwt Muhammad Kasim holds a farmtfn from 
lloynj, to grant protection to over}’ ono who demands it Wo trust., 
therefore, that you will consider it fit and reasonable that i\o make 
terms with, him, for tho Arabs are faithful, and keep their agree- 
ments Bajhrd refused to listen to them Muhammad Kasim sent 
epics to ascertain whether the citizens were unanimous or mimical 
They reported that some armed men were outsido tho fort, and 
prepared to fight Muhammad Kasim encamped opposito the gate 
leading to the sandy desert, because there was no opportunity to 
attack him there, as the inundation had risen on account of the 
runs, and the river Smdhu Banal 1 flowed to the north of the 
selected ground 

Battle fought at Snnstan 

Muhammad Kasim ordered the mangonels to be piepared, and the 
figbt was commenced. The Samants prevented their cluef from 
fighting, and told lnm that tho Muhammadan army was not to be 
overcome In him, and ho would not l>e able to opposo it He would 
he merely placing Ins life and property in danger When he would 
not listen to tho advice of his subjects, the Samanfs sent tins message 
to Muhammad Kasim — “ All the subjects, termers, and tradesmen, 
merchants, and the lower classes lmte Bnjlira, and do not yield lum 
allegiance He does not possess any force with which lie can opposo 
you, or give battle.” The Muhammadan army r woie inspired with 
great courage on receiving the message, and fought day and night 
on the sido of Muhammad Kusim About a week after, the besieged 
stopped fighting, and when BajliH knew that the fort was about to 
fall, ho came out from tho northern gate, at the time when tho world 
was veiled m darkness, crossed the nver, and fled. He continued 
his flight till ho reached the boundary of Budhiya In those days 
the ruler of the Budluya territory was Kaka son of Kotal, a Samanf 
His stronghold was Sisam, on the hanks of the Kumbh The 
people of Budhiya and the chiefs of the surrounding places came 
to receive Bajhra, and allowed him to encamp under the fort 


1 [-t says ,1* t *- 
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Sumtdn ts taken and Bajhrd flies 

When Bajhrd wont away, and the Samanfs made submission, 
Muhammad Kdsim entered tho fort of Siwistun and gave quarter 
He appointed his functionaries to discharge the civil duties of the 
territory, and brought tho neighbouring places under Lib rule. 
Ho took tho gold and silver wherever he found it, and appropriated 
all the silver, jewels, and cash. But he did not take anything 
from tho Samanfs, who had mado terms with him He gave the 
army their due, and having deducted a fifth part of the whole, do 
livered it to tho treasurer of Hajjdj, and wrote a report of the 
victory to Hajjdj He appointed Edwats there He also Bent the 
plunder and tho slaves to him, and he himself stopped at Srmstdn 
Two or three days after he had separated the fifth part, and dis- 
tributed to the army their shares, he proceeded to the fort of Steam, 
and the people of Budlnya and the chief of Siwistdn rose up to fight 
Muhammad Kdsim marched with all his force, except tho garrison, 
which was placed under tho officer left m Siwistdn, and alighted at 
a place called Nflham, 1 on the banks of the Kumbh. The inhabitants 
of the vioimty were all infidels, who assembled together as soon as 
they saw tho Muhammadan army, and determined to make a night 
attack on it, and disperse it 

The interview of the chiefs with Kdha 

The chiefs of Budli went to Kdka Kotal Tho rdnas of Bddhiya 
are descended from A'u. They had originally come from the bants 
of the Ganges, from a place called Aundhar 3 They consulted with 
him, and said that they had determined to make a night attack on 
the army 

The reply of Kdika 

K&ka said — “ If you can accomplish it, well and good , but the bah- 

i [«« Nidh&n" in MS B 

1 Possibly Audhia on the Ghhgra may be alluded to [A sayB ^ f £ 

B has o-j & ilbiAui.l £ The is probably the pronoun, and tho name 
Dandh&r or Dandahhr, is possibly Dand-nh&r General C unnin gham suggests that 
“ Daundiakera or Daundhhra may perhaps be the place intended. It w on tbo 
Ganges, and -was the capital of the Bais Bhjputs Trilok Cband was the founder of 
this branch of the family, and tbe fourth in descent from bun is Audbara Chand, who 
may be the Au mentioned in the text." See also Thomas’ Frump, Table xxxu.] 
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l(ks and mcnka have told mo, nccordmg to their astrological boohs, 
that this country mil ho conquered hy the Muhammadan army ” Ho 
placed a chief, whose name -was Pahan, at thoir head, and made 
gifts to tho soldiers Thero wcro ono thousand brat o fighting men 
undor tho command of this chief Thoy w ero all armed with swords, 
shields, inielms, spears, and daggers When the army of tho day 
fled "for fear of tho black legions of tho night, they marched with 
tho intention of making their night attack As they approachod the 
anny of tho Arabs, thoy missed the road, and wore wandering about 
perplexed all tho night from evening till daybreak. Thoy were 
divided into four bodies, tho ono most adv anced did not keep up a 
communication with that which was in tho rear, nor did the left 
wing come in sight of tho right, but they kept roving about m tho 
desert. Whon they lifted up their heads they found themselves 
round tho fort of Sisam 1 "Whon the darkness of night was expelled by 
tho light of tho king of tho stars, they entered tho fort, and told the 
whole to Kdka Kotal, saying that thi6 their treacherous plan had not 
proved successful Kaka said, " Tou know full well that I am famous 
for my determination and courage I have achieved many enter- 
prises at your head , but in tho books of tho Budhs it ib predicted, 
upon astrological calculations, that Hindustan shall bo token by tho 
Mulinmmadans, and I also believe that this will come to pass ” 

Kaka Kotal goes to Muhammad Kasim with Banana, son of 
Hanzala, and submits to him 

Kaka with his followers and friends went to the army of the 
Arabs Whon lio had gone a little distance, Banina, son of Hanzala, 
v-hom Muhammad Kdsim had sent to reconnoitre tho enemy, met 
him and took lam to Muhammad Kdsim When he obtained the 
honour of coming before Muhammad Kasim, this general expiessed 
lus satisfaction, and gave him some good counsel. Kdka told him 
all about tho Jats coming against him with the intention of making 
a night attaclc,' and of their treacherous schemes He also said that 
tho Almighty God mislod them m their way, so that they were 
wandering about tho whole night m darkness and ohagrrn , and that 

’ [Probably tho village now called “Seisan” on Lnke M anchor May not the 
latter he the “ Kumb” of p 160? The word signifies “a watcrpot,’A,bnt its 
analogae Kund means “ a lake ”] 


von i. 
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the astrologers and credible persons of Ins country had found out by 
their calculations of the stars that thiB country 'would be taken by 
the Muhammadan army He had already seen this miracle, and be 
was sure that it was the will of God, and that no device or fraud 
would enable them to withstand the Muhammadans "Be firm 
under all circumstances,” said he, “ and set your mind at ease You 
will overcome them, I make my submission to you, and I will 
bo your counsellor, and assist you to the extent of my power I 
will be your guide in overpowering and subduing your enemies ” 
When Muhammad K&sim had heard all he had to say, he praised 
the great God, and in giving thanks placed his head npon the earth. 
He comforted KAka and his dependants and followers, and promised 
him protection He then asked him, “ 0 chief of Hind, what is 
your mode of bestowing honour 0 " KAka said, “ Granting a seat, 
and investing with a garment of silk, and tying a turban round tbe 
head It is the custom of our ancestors, and of the Jat Sam arils ” 
When KAka had invested him with the dress, all the ohiefs and head 
men of the surrounding places wished to submit to bim He dis- 
pelled the fear of the Arab army from the minds of those who offered 
allegiance, and brought those to submission who were lnumcally dis- 
posed ’Abdu-1 Malik, Bon of Ernsu-d Dammam, 1 was appointed bis 
lieutenant to punish all enemies and revoltera Kaka plundered a 
people who were wealthy, and took much booty m cash, cloths, 
cattle, slaves, and gram, so that cow’s flesh was plentiful in the 
camp Mnhammad Kdsim, having marched from that place, came to 
the fort of Sisam There be fought fox two days, and God granted 
him victory The infidels fled, and Ba^hi & bm Cbandar, undo of Ddtur, 1 
and many of tho officers and nobles who were under his command, 
lost their precious lives Of the lest some ran away far beyond the 
territory of Budhiya, and some to the tort of Bahltlur, between 
Sdluj and KaudMbel, and from that place solicited a written 
promise of protection Those chiefs were enemies of Dahir, and 
somo of them had been slam — hence they revolted from him, and 
sent ambassadors, and agreed to pay a tribute of one thousand 
dirams weight of silver, and also sent hostages to Siwistan 

1 [This name is doubtful in A , and qmto unintelligible m J3 ] 

3 [A e ays “Chandar bm Dfihir ” B has “son of tho undo of Dhhir’’] 
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Otdcrs aie received fiom Hayuj son of Yusuf to ooss the Mthran, 
and a battle \s fought with Bdhir 

When Muhammad Kusirn liad fixed the several tributes of tboso 
chiefs, bo gave them fresli -written agreements for their satisfaction 
Ho appointed there Hnmfd, son of Wida’u^n Najdi and ’Ahdu-1 Kam, 
of the family of Jarud, and as they were confidential persons ho 
entrusted to them all the business of that place 

When he had settled the affairs of Sfsam, he received orders from 
Ha-yaj to proceed to some other place , to return to Nirun, take 
measures to cross the Hihrnn, and fight with Dalnr He v.ob 
directed to ask Almighty God for assistance in obtaining success and 
conquest, and after having obtained the objects of his expedition, 
ho was to strengthen all the forts and places throughout the country, 
and leave none in an unprovided state. When Muhammad KAsim 
read tko fnrman, and understood its contents, he came to Xirun 
and transmitted his despatches 

Arrival of the Army of the Arabs at Kirun 

After travelling over many stages, he halted at a fort which 
stands on the hill of Yirnn. In the vicinity of it there is a reservoir, 
the water of which is purer than the eyes of lo~ers, and the meadows 
of it are more delightful than the gardens of Iram. He alighted 
there, and wrote a le~ er to Hsijaj son o: Yusuf. 

JTuhan.mad Ka * I'ttrr to RcjjOj, ivn of Tdrf. 
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is token Tins fort is in the country of Alor, which belonged to 
Dahir Riu Some of the people who remsted Imvo been taken pn 
sonors, and the rest tlnough fear Imvo fled away As tlie imperative 
orders of Amir Hajjaj wero received, directing mo to return, wo 
Imvo returned to tho forj on the bill of Nlrun, which is very near 
to tho capital It is hopod that with tho Divine assistance, the royal 
favour, and tho good fortune of tho exalted pnneo, the strongest forts 
of the infidels will bo conquered, tho cities taken, and our treasuries 
roplonishod The forts of Siwistan and Steam have been already 
takon Tho nephew of Dahir, his warriors, and principal officers 
havo been despatched, and tho mfidols converted to Islam or de 
stroyed Instead of idol temples, inoBques and other places of wor- 
ship have been built, pulpits have been erected, tho Khutha is read, 
the call to prayers is raised, so that devotions are performed at tho 
stated hours Tho takhtr and praise to tho Almighty God are 
offered every morning and evening 

o o o o o 

The reply of Najjaj ts i eceived by Muhammad Kasim 
Muhammad Kaswi hears that JDdhtr Hal had proceeded to Nm'in 
Muhammad Kdsim docs honour to the Ntrun Samanl 
Muhammad Kdsim fights on the bants of the Mihrdn 
Moha bin JBisdya enias into tarns with Muhammad Kasim 

Banana bin Nan z a la ts sent to Moha bin Bisaya, and seizes 
him and his attendants 

Then Bandna bin Hanzala went with his tnbe and an interpreter 
to the place indicated, and seized Moka bin Bisdya, 1 * together with 
his family and twenty well-known Takars 3 When Bandna brought 
him before Muhammad Kasim, he was treated with kindness and 
respeot, and the country of Bait was made over to him, and a grant 

1 [Chief of a large district, from the Sanskrit Ytshaya Tho tern is still used in 

Onssa and N hgphr ] 

3 I am doubtful if this is meant for Thdkuri, or for talra, a word used in the 
"West for a strong mam A little above, where Dbarsiya sends his sister to Alor, the 
word is used apparently as a foot soldier, in opposition to a horseman la other 
places it is used in conjunction with governors and nobles [and so corresponds exactly 
with ihdhir ] 
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was written (o that oflect, and a hundred thousand dirams wore 
given to lum ns a reward A green umbrella surmounted by a 
peacock, a chair, and a robo of honour "wore bostowed upon him 
All Lis Takers were favoured with robes and saddled horses 
Historians relate that the first umbrella of Jidnagl, or chiefsbip, 
which ho gnv e, was this to Mokn At Moira’s request, ho gave tbo 
laud and all tho tow ns, fields, and dependencies within tbo borders 
of Bait, to lnm and his descendants , and having entered into a firm 
treaty with lum, direoted him to collect boats 

Muhammad Kasim scuds a Si/itan Ambassador and Mankind 
Island io Bahir 


The ambassadors reach Balm . 

When they came to D ihir, Mnulana Islfimf, of Dobal, did not bow 
lus head, or make any signs of rev oronco D dux recognized him, 
and asked lum why ho failed m tho usual respectful salutation, and 
enquired if any ono had tlirowu obstacles m lus way Tho Maul fin a 
of Dcbal replied, “ When I was jour subject it was nght of mo to 
observe the rules of obedionco , but now that I am converted, and 
am subject to tho king of Islam, it cannot bo expected that I should 
bow my head to an infidel ” Dakir said, “ If you woro not an 
ambassador, I w ould punish you w ith death ” The Maulfina replied, 
“ If you kill me it will bo no great loss to the Arabs , but they will 
avenge my death, and exact the penalty from you.” 

The St/nan dedans the object of Ins mission 

Bahir consults with Sisahar , 1 the minister 

* AUafi offers advice to Bahir 

The ambassadors return to Muhammad Kdsim with the answer 
of Bahir JRai 

Muhammad Kasim ? cccivcs an ordei from Kajjaj 

Muhammad Kdsm mfoims his friends of Kdjjdj’s orders. 

Itdi Bahir arrives at the banks of the Mihian 

A St/rian is stain 


1 [SthtAor, or Siy&knr in B ] 
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Mils’ ah goes to Sucistan 
Jaisuja son of Dalny arrives at the foit of Bait 
Rdi Duhir the inf del sends a message to Muhammad Bahfl 
Ttyur returns tn Hajjaj font Muhammad Kasim 
Jlajjdj sends two thousand hoy scs to Muhammad Kasim 
Muhammad Kdtsun lends the orders of Kajjdj 
Jlayjaj scyuls soyyic vincgai to Muhammad Kasim 
The orders of TLajjaj ? each Muhammad Kasim on the western 
haul of the Mihran 

Rdi Dalnr confei s with the Samanl, his mtnisici, on Muham- 
mad Kasim’s pi epai ations foy mossing the nvey 

Muhammad Kasim prepares to cross to the eastern hanh with his 

army 

Muhammad Kdsim had determined to cross, and was appre- 
hensive lest Eat D&hir might come to the batiks of the Mihran. 
with his army, and oppose tlio transit He ordered Sulmman bin 
Tihan Kuraisht to advance boldly with his troops against the fort, 1 in 
order that Fufi 3 son of Dahir, should not bo able to join his father 
Sulaimdn accordingly went with GO 0 horsemen Ho ordered also 
the son of ’Atiya Tiflf to watch the road with GOO men, by which 
Ale ham might be expected to advance, in order to cover GnmHva 3 
and he ordered the Samanf, who was chief of Ninin, to keep open 
the road for the supply of food and fodder to the camp Mus’ab 
bin ’Abu-r rahm&n was ordered to command the advance guard, and 
keep the roads clear He placed Nnrndma 4 bm Hnnzala KaJabi in 
the centre with a thousand men , and ordered Zakwan bm ’Ulwia al 
Bikri with 1500 men to attend on Moka Bisaya, chief of Bait , and 

1 [MS. A is faulty, but seems to say “ the fort of Aror,” — 

£ a version is cr , j ^ 

* [MS A writes the name 11 Kdfi,” but 2 has “Faff,” and so has tha Tuhfatu-1 
Kir6.m. In this, as generally m other variants, each MS maintains its own spelling 
throughout See Mem but l’lude, 191 ] 

3 m -5] * [So in both MSS ] 
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the Bhetf Thakurs and tho Jnts of Gknznt, who had made submission 
and entered tho Arab 6er\ ice, were told to lemam at Sagara and tbo 
island of Bait 

o o o o o o o 

. Muhammad Kasim examines the fo>d$ 

Dahtr heats that Mol a Bnui/a had collected boats 

Dalm gives the qoienmcnt of Bait to Basil 

o o o o o o o 

"When Muhammad lvasmi lind collected Ins boats and began to 
join them together, B isil n ith lus officers and clnefs enmo to tho 
opposite bank and prevented the completion of tho bridge and tho 
passage of the mer Muhammad Kasim thereupon ordored that 
the boats should all be brought to tho western bank, and be them 
joined together, to a distance equal to tho estimated breadth of the 
Milirtn He then placed Ins warriors fully armed upon the boats 
and let the head of the bndgo, ■which was full of archois, float down 
to the eastern bnnlc The archers drovo off the infidels -w ho v ore 
posted to guard the passage So the Arabs passed oaer to the other 
side, and driving pegs into the earth, made tho bridge fast. The 
horse and foot then crossed and, giving battle, put the infidels to 
flight, and pursued them ns far as the gates of Jlinrn 

Duhti aicalcs and hits Jm chainlet lain fot bringing him news 
of the flight of (he infidels and the uctonj oj Islam 

The Atab at mg adiances 

Tho Arab army marched on till it reached the fort of Bait, and all 
tho horsemen were clad in iron armour Pickets were posted in 
all directions, and orders woro given to dig an entrenchment round 
tho camp, and to deposit tho baggage there Muhammad Kasim 
then advanced from tho fort of Bait towards Kawar, till he arrived 
at a place called Jewar 1 (Jaipur) Between IUwai and Jewar 
(Jaipur) there was a lake, 1 on which Dahir had stationed a Beleot 
body of troops to reconnoitre 

1 [In MS A this is imtten jysg- 111 t5l ° hst instance, and in the second 

Chitfir 2? has m both cases Sec page 169 ] 

* [“ Khvlty " It is subsequently called an “ db-glr ”] 
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Tahir males a request of Muhammad ’Allafi 1 
The answer of’Alldfi, and his dismissal by I)dh\r 
Muhammad Kasim grants ’ Allafi a safe passage 
Tdhv confeis with ’ Allafi 

Letters pass between Muhammad Kasim and Bajjaj 
Tahir sends Jatsiya to leconnoitre 
First fight with the accursed Tahir 

Treaty of Itasil with Muhammad Kasim 

lifted, after showing marks of respect and offering promises of 
fidelity, said, “ No one can oppose the will of the Almighty God 
As you have hound me by your obligations, I shall after this be at 
your service, and will never contravene your wishes I shall obey 
whatever may he your orders ” After a short time Kfteil lost his 
position, and the management of the country devolved upon Moka. 
lifted and Moka agreed in opinion, and advised Muhammad K fteim 
to march He accordingly set out from that place and reached a 
village which is called NaiAnf, Dahir was at Kfijfjatd They saw 
that between them and Ddhrr’s camp there was a laTge lake, 
which was very difficult to cross Easd said, — “ May the most just 
and religious noble live long It is necessary to cross this lake ” 
ItaBil obtained a boat, and sent three men across at a tune, till the 
whole army crossed over, and took post on a bay llasd said, “If 
you will advance one stage more, you will arrive at Jewar (Jaipur), 
on the banks of the "Wadhdwdh 3 This is a village suitable for your 
encampment and is the same distance from the camp of Dfflnr as it 
is from here There yon may attack him both in front and rear, 
and successfully enter into his position and occupy it.” Muhammad 
Kfteim approved of the advice, and reached Jewar (Jaipur) and tho 
Wadhdwfih 

Aruval of Muhammad Kasim at Jeicar (Jaipur) 

Intelligence was brought to Eai Dahir that Muhammad Kfteim 
with the Arab army had reached Jewar (Jaipur), and when his 
minister S(sakar‘ heard of it, he said, “Alas! we are loBt. That 

i [Thu name is always written “ ’All&nl ” in MS A ] 

* [2? “ EfLjijtt "J 3 [“ Dadhtw&h” B ] « [" Siy&knr” JB j 
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place is called Jaipur, 1 2 or the town of victoiy, and as tlie army has 
readied tliat place, it will 1 be successful and victonous ” Dalnr Bai 
took oflence at those i\ ords The fire of indignation blazed out m 
Ins mind, and lie said with anger, “He has armed at Hindb&n, 9 
for it is a place whore bis bones shall lie ” Dabir left the place, 
and with precipitation went into the fort of Eawar Ho placed bis 
dependants and baggago m the fort, and himself went out to a place 
n lnoh was a parasang’s distance from the Arabs Dalur then said to 
an astrologer, “ I must fight to-dny , tell me m what part of the 
heavens the planet Venus is, and calculate which of the two armies 
shall be successful, and what w ill be the result ” 

Pi cdiction of the Astrologci 

After the computation, the astrologer replied, — •“ According to the 
calculation, the victor}' shall ho to the Arab army, because Venus is 
behind him and in front of you ” Eai Dalnr was angry on heating 
this The astrologer then said, “Be not angered, but order an 
imago of Venus to be prepared of gold ” It u, as made, and fastened 
to his saddle-straps, in order that Venus might be behind him, and 
ho bo victonous Muhammad Kasim drew nearer, and the interval 
between both armies was only half a parasang 

Fight of the second day 

Dalnr fights the thud day with the Arab at my 

Fight of the font tli day 

Fight of the fifth day 

The an ay of the anny of Islam 

Muhammad Kasim Sahfi icads the Khutba 

Muhammad Kasim eahorts his soldieis 

The Arab army charges the Infidels 

Shiga’ Hahshi becomes a mat ty> 

Muhammad Kasim charges in the name of God 


1 It ib generally Jewar , [but here we have Chitdr m A ] J"' - wpl 
•hows it must be Jaiptir 

2 [Hadbdri from haddt, n bone ? MS B leatM a blank for 
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The accursed Dahv> is slam 

Historians have related that D&hir was slam at the fort of Rawar at 
sunset, on Thursday, the 10th of Ramazfim, in the year 93 (June, 712 
An) Abu-1 Hasan relates upon the authority Abu-1 Lais Hindi, who 
heard it from his father, that when the army of Islam made the attach, 
and most of the infidels were slam, a noise arose upon the left, and 
D&hir thought it came from his own forces He ened out, “ Gome 
hither , I am here ” The women then raised their voices, and Baid, 
“ 0 kmg, we are your women, who have fallen into the hands of 
the Arabs, and are captives ” Dahir said, “ I live as yet, who cap- 
tured you 9” 1 So saying, he urged his elephant agamst the Musul- 
man army Muhammad Easim told the naphtha throwers that the 
opportunity was theirs, and a powerful man, m obedience to this 
direction, shot his naphtha arrow into Dahir’s howdn, and set it on 
fire D&hir ordered his elephant driver to turn back, for the elephant 
was thirsty, and the howda was on fire The elephant heeded not 
his driver, but dashed into the water, and m spite of all the efforts 
of the man, refused to turn back Dahir and the driver were earned 
into the rolling waves Some of the infidels went into the water 
with them, and some stood upon the banks , but when the Arab 
horsemen came up, they fled. After the elephant had drank water, 
he wanted to return to the fort. The Muhammadan archers plied 
their weapons, and a ram of arrows fell around. A skilful bowman 
aimed an arrow, which struck Dahir m the breast ( bar dil), and he 
fell down m the howda upon his face The elephant then came out 
of the water and charged. Some of the infidels who remained were 
trampled under foot, and the others were dispersed Dahir got off 
his elephant, and confronted an Arab , but this brave fellow struck 
him with a sword on the very centre of his head, and cleft it to 
his neck. The Muhammadans and infidels closed and maintained a 
deadly fight, until they reached the fort of Elwar When the Brah- 
mans who had gone into the water found the place of Dahir’s fall 
deserted, they came out and hid the body of Dahir under the bank 
The white elephant turned towards the army of the infidels, and no 
trace was left. 

says, J UAj] 


1 [Buck is the reading of S 
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Proclamation issued by Muhammad Kasim 

How Ladi the wife of Palm was taken 

Muhammad Kasim writes an account of the death of Dahir to 
Hajjaj 

The head of JDihtr ts sent to ’Irak 

Hajjaj gives his daughter in mainage to Muhammad Kasim 

Hajjaj reads the Khutba in the Masjid Jdmi ' of Kufa 

Hajjaj sends an answei to Muhammad Kasim’s account of his 
mctoi y 

The i elatives of Dahir Pdi who wc> e cai i ted away captives 

Jaisiya cnt-eis thcfoit of Rawar and pi epai es to fight 

The historians concur in the narration that when Dahir was 
lulled, his son and Earn Bai 1 (who was Dahir’ s sister, bnt whom 
he had made his wife,) went into the fort of KAwax with his army, 
relations, and nobles, and took refuge m it Jaisiya, who was proud 
of lnB courage, power, and dignity, prepared to fight Muhammad 
’Alldfi was also with him When the news of the death of DAhir 
arrived, and that the white elephant was hamstrung, Jaisiya son of 
Dahir said that he would go to oppose the enemy, and strike a blow 
to Bave Ins honour and name, for it would be no loss if he were to 
he slam Slsakar, the min ister, observed that the resolve of the 
pnnee was not good, the king had been killed, the army defeated 
and dispersed, and their hearts were averse to battle through fear of 
the enemy’s sword. How could he go to fight with the Arabs? 
His dominions still existed and the strongest forts wore garrisoned 
with brave warriors and subjects It was, therefore, advisable that 
they should go to the fort of Brahmanffbad, which was the inherit- 
ance of his father and ancestors It was the chief residence of 
Dahir The treasuries and stores wexe full, and the inhabitants 
of the place were friends and well wishers of the family of Chach, 
and wonld all assist m fighting against the enemy Then the 
’Allafi was also asked what he considered proper He replied that 
he concurred m thi s opinion So Jaisiya assented, and with all their 
dependants and trusty servants, they went to Brahmanabad. 




1 [MS A still reads Mtin.] 
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(Mdi'n), tbe wife of Dalnr, together with some of the generals, prepared 
for battle She reviewed tho army m the fort, and fifteen thousand 
warriors were counted They had all resolved to die Kelt 
morning, when it was learnt that Dulifr had been killed between 
tho Mihrdn and tho stream called Wadhdwah, 1 all the chiefs 
(Kdwats) and officers who were attached to the Kdnf entered the 
fort Muhammad Kdsim, on receiving tho intelligence, marched in 
that direction, and encamped under the walls The garrison began 
to beat drums and sound olanons, and threw down from the ram- 
parts and bastions stones from mangonels and babstas as well as 
arrows and javohns 

The fort is taken and Bai (Main), the sister of Ddhir, burns herself 

Muhammad Kdsim disposed his army, and ordered the miners to 
dig and undermine tho walls He divided hiB army into two 
divisions , one was to fight during the day with mangonels, arrows, 
and javelins, and the other to throw naphtha, fardiy ( 9 ), and stones 
during the night. Thus the bastions were thrown down Bat (Mdin), 
the sister of Dalur, assembled all her women, and said, "Jaisiya is 
separated from us, and Muhammad Kdsim is come God forbid 
that we should owe our liberty to those outcast cow-eaters ! Our 
honour would be lost ! Our respite is at an end, 3 and there is 
nowhere any hope of escape , let us collect wood, cotton, and oil, for 
I think that we should bum ourselves and go to meet our husbands 
If any wish to save herself she may ” So they went into a house, 
set it on fire, and burnt themselves Muhammad took the fort, and 
stayed there for two or three days He put six thousand fighting 
men, who were in the fort, to the sword, and shot some with 
arrows The other dependants and servants were taken prisoners, 
with their wives and children 

Detail of the slaves, cash , and stuffs, which were taken 

It is said that when the fort was captured, all the treasures, 
property, and arms, except those which were taken away by Jaisiya, 
fell into the hands of the victors, and they were all brought before 
Muhammad Kdsim When the number of the prisoners was calou- 

i [“Dadhhw&h” .5] 

* [Thu passage is taken from J? MS A is unintelligible ] 
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lntcd, it was found to amount to thirty thousand persons, amongst 
whom thirty were the daughters of chiefs, and ono of them was Rai 
D ihir’s sister’s daughter, 1111060 name was .Taisiya 1 Tlioy were sent 
to Hajji'q The head of Dalur and the fifth part of the prisoners 
i\ero forwarded in charge of K’nh, son of Mali a rah Wlion tlio head 
of Dalur, tho women, and the property all leached Hajjaj, he pros- 
trated himself before God, oiTered thanksgivings and praises, for, he 
said, ho had m reality obtained all tho wealth and treasures and 
dominions of tho world 

Hoijnj sends the head of Dalur, and some of Ins standaids, to the 
* Capital 

Unpaj then forwarded the head, tho umbrellas, and wealth, and 
the prisoners to Walfd tho Khalifa When tho Khalifa of tho time 
had read tho letter, he praised Almighty God Ho sold some of 
thoso daughters of tho cluofs, and somo ho granted as rewards 
When lie saw tho daughter of R it Ddhir’s sister, he was muoh 
struck with her beauty and charms, and began to bite Ins fiiigor 
with astonishment ’Abdu-lluh bin ’Abbas desired to toko her, but 
tho Klmltfa said, “ 0 my nophow ! I exceedingly admire this girl, 
and am so enamoured of lior, that I wash to keep her for myself 
No\ crthcless, it ib better that you should tnko hor to bo tho mother 
of jour children ” By his permission, therefore, ’Abdu-lluh took hor 
She In ed a long limo with lum, but no child was bom from hei After- 
wards, another letter \\ as reccn ed about the capture of tho fort of 
Rdwar It is said that after tlio conquest was effected, and the affairs 
of tho countiy v oro settled aud the report of tlio conquest had reached 
Hnjjuj, ho sent a reply to tho following effect “ 0 my oousm , I 
received your lifo-inspiring lottor I was much pleased and ovor- 
joyod when it readied mo Tlio ovonts wore recounted ru an ex- 
cellent and boautiful style, and I learnt that tlio ways and rules you 
follow oro conformable to tho Law Except that you givo protec- 
tion to all, groat and small nliko, and moke no difference between 
enemy and friend God says, — Give no quarter to Infidels, hut out 
their throats ” “ Then know that this is tho command of the great 

God You should not ho too ready to grant protection, because it 
1 [MS J3 has u Ha*na ”] 
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mil prolong your -work After this, give no quarter to any enemy 
except to those -who are of rank This is a worthy resolve, and want 
of dignity mil not he imputed to you 1 Peace he with you 1”— 
Written at Ndfa’, An 73 

Jamya sends lottos from Bralmandbdd to Ah)? Buiiya, and other 

places 

Some historians from amongst the religious Brahmans have nar- 
rated respecting the death of Dahir and adventures of Muhammad 
Kasim, that when the accursed Bat D/vhir went to hell, Jaisiya toot 
refuge in the fort of Brahmanabdd, and Bfcwar was taken, Jaisiya 
made preparations for war and sent letters m all directions , Viz. 
One to his brother Fiifi, 3 son of Dahir, who was in the fort of the 
capital of Aror , the other to his nephew Clinch, son of Dharsiya, in 
the fort of Batiya , and the third to his cousin, Dhawnl, son of 
Chandar, who was in the direction of Budhiya and Kaikdnan. He 
informed them of Dahir’s death and consoled thorn. .He himself 
was in BrahmandMd with his warriors ready to fight. 

Battle of Bahriir and Dhahla 

Muhammad Kasim now determined to march to BrahniandHd. 
Between E&war and that city there were two fortresses called 
Bahrur 1 and Dhalfla which contained about sixteen thousand fighting 
men When Muhammad Kasim reached Bahrur he besieged it for 
two months After the war had been protracted so long, Muhammad 
Kdsim ordered that part of his army should fight by day and part by 
night They threw naphtha and plied their mangonels so that all 
the warriors of the adverse party were slain, and the walls of the 
fort thrown down Many slaves and great plunder were taken. They 
put the fifth part of it into the public treasury When the newB of 
the capture of Bdwar and Bahrur reached Dhalfla, the inhabitants 
knew that Muhammad Kasim possessed great perseverance, and that 
they should be on their guard against him. The merchants fled to 

t \. .< ( - A j ti A negative 6eems to be required ] 

2 ! [“KUfi" fllwayB in A ] 


* [See p 122 ] 
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Hind, and the men of war prepared to defend their country At 
Inst, Muhammad Kdsim camo to Dhnlila, and encamped there for 
two months, moro or less "When the besieged were much dis- 
tressed, and they knew that from no quarter could they receive 
reinforcements, they put on tho garments of death, and anointed 
thomselvos with perfumes They sent out their families into the 
fort "which faces the bridge, and they crossed over tho stream of the 
Naljak, 1 -without the Musulmdns being aware of if. 

The flight of the chief of DhahJa 

"When tho day dawned through tho a oil of darkness Muhammad 
Kusini learnt that they had fled, so ho sent some men of his army 
after them, who overtook part of them ns thoy were passing 
over tho river and put them to tho edgo of tho sword Those who 
had crossed previously fled to Hindustan through tho country of 
Tnmnl and tho sandy dcsort to tho country (blind) of Sfr, the chief 
of which country was named Deoraj He was the son of the uncle 
of Dahir Eaf 

Dhaltla conquered , and a fifth part of its booty sent to the capital 

of the Khalifa 

"When Muhammad Kasim had fought tho battle of Dhnlrla and 
conquered, the fifth part of the plunder was deposited in the treasury 
to bo sent to tho capital, and he sent a report of the conquest of 
Bnlirur and Dlialfla to Hajjdj, with nil the particulars 

Arrival of Stsahai, the minister, to seel protection 

Muhammad Kasim 6cnt letters to the chiefs of tho different parts 
of Hind, and invited them to moke submission, and embrace Islam. 
"When Sfsakar, minister of Ddhir, heard of this, he sent some confi- 
dential sorvarts, and sued for protection He brought the Muham- 
madan women who were in his possession, and said that they were 
those women who cried out for help to Hajjnj 8 

Slsaluii appointed Mimstei 

Muha mm ad Kdsim showed him much respeef 
officers to receive him He paid him greathc ■ 
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with much kindness, and conferred upon him the office of Wazir 
SIsdkar now became the counsellor of the Muhammadans Mu- 
hammad Kdsim told him all his secrets, always took his advice, 
and consulted him on all the civil affairs of the government, his 
political measures, and the means of prolonging his success He 
used to say to Muhammad Kasim that the regulations and ordinances 
which the just Amir had introduced would confirm hiB authority m 
all the countries of Hind They would enable him to punish and 
overcome all his enemies , for he comforts all the subjects and 
mdlguzdrs, takes the revenue according to the old laws and regula- 
tions, never burthens any one with new and additional exactions, 
and instructs all his functionaries and officers 

The government of Dhalila cotifetred on Niiba , son of Dharan 

son of Dhalila 1 

It is said by some people that when Dhalila was conquered, 
Muhammad Kdsim called Nuba, son of Dharan, and having made a 
compact with him, invested him with honours, and conferred on 
him the entire governorship of the fort, and its dependencies from 
the eastern to the western boundaries From that place to Brah- 
mandbdd there was distance of one parasang Jaisiya, son of Ddbir, 
received intelligence that the Muhammadan army was coming 

The Atab army auitcs at the banks of the lake of Jalwah, and an 
ambassador ts sent to invite the people to embrace Islam 

Muhammad Kdsim marched from Dhalila, and encamped on the 
bonks of tbo stream of the Jalwall 5 to tbe east of Brahmandbdd Ho 
sont some confidential messengers to Brahmandbdd to invite its 
people to submission and to the Muhammadan faith, to preach to 
them Isldm, to demand the Jizya, or poll-tax, and also to inform 
them that if they would not submit, they must prepare to fight. 
Jaisiya, sou of Ddhir, before the arrival of the messengers, had gone 
to Chanlr 3 Ho had chosen sixteen men from among the chiefs 
of that city, and had placed four of these men as wardens at each of 

1 [This Inst name is not m MS A ] ! [Tbo “ Falnil!” ?] 

3 [“ Janlr" mi] Ho appears ubiquitous, and bis proceedings do not appear to 
bo related in chronological order This place may bo also read Cbansir, and it 
seems to bo tbo same as tho Obancsar which follows in pago 179 
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tho four gates of tho city, w ith a part of lus army One of these 
gates w as called .Taw o tar! nrnl four men were stationed at it Ono of 
them was Bhnrand, tho other Sulij A, tho third Mdbya, 1 * and the 
fourth S.ilha. 


Muhammad Jumni an ires t line in the beginning of the month of 

Itajab 


AVI ion Muhammad Kusnu reached there, ho ordorod entrenchments 
to ho dug Tho lnttlo commenced on Saturday, tho first of Rajnb 
Tho infidels camo out oaery day, and engaged and boat their drums 
Tlioro w ero about fort \ thousand fighting men From the dawn of 
day till sunset the battle was fought with great fury on both sides 
When tho hing of the stars disappeared tlioy also roturned. The 
Muhammadans entered their entjenohiuonts, and tlio infidels wont 
into their fort. Six months parsed m this mannor Kdsim despaired 
of taking tho fort, and became aery pensive. On Sunday, w tho 
end of the Zi-1 Hijjn, a n <13 (October, 712 a d ), Jamya, avlio had 
fled to tho county of Ttamal, w Inch is called Bfitiya, camo back 
from that place, infested tho roads, and distressed tlio Muhammadan 
army 


A messenger sent to Mol a 


Muhammad Kasim despatched ono of his confidential servants 
to Moka Bistlyn, and informed him that he was perpetually 
harassed by Jaisiya, who prevented tho supply of fodder, and put 
him to great troublo Ho enquired tho remedy Moka said that as 
Jaisiya was voiy near, thero was no alternative hut that he should 
ho made to depart So ho sent from his own force a large body of 
trusty mon to dnvo him off 


Jamya goes to Ja\pui 3 

Banana, son of Hanzala KalubI, ’Atfya Salbt, Sdram son of 
Abu Saram Hamuddnt, and ’Abdu-1 Malik Madannt, with their horse- 
men, and Moka Bisaya at their head, and also Jazim, son of ’Umar 
Wdladfhi were sent wnth on army and supplies of provisions 


1 [“ Manta" mi?] 

1 [Both MSS horo ham “Jntrtir ” A. fow lines further oe A hM^ 

■S keeps to « Jatr6r " See note in p 160 ] 
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Jaisiya -was informed of the march of the Arab army He therefore 
left his place •with all hia property and family, and "went by "way of 
the sandy desert to the places called Jankan, ’Award, and Kdy d, m 
the territory of Jaipur The ’Allafi deserted him He thence 
proceeded to the territory of Takiya, and went away and deter- 
mined to do homage to the king of Kashmir, which is towards Rostd 
on the boundary of Royam. This territory is all waste and desert 
Prom that place he wrote to the Rdf, whose capital lay amidst the 
hills He stated that of his own free will, and with a sincere heart, 
he had come to wait npon him 

Jaisiya son of D aim goes to the Edna 

The letter was read before the Rdf of Kashmir, who issued orders 
that, from among the dependencies of Kashmir, a place called Shd- 
kalhd 1 should be assigned to Jaisiya 

The Eal of Kashmb gives pi esents to Jaisiya son of JDahir 

The day on which they met, the Rdf of Kashmfr gave fifty horses 
with saddles, and two hundred -valuable suits of apparel to his 
officers Hamfm, son of Sdma the Syrian, was sent to the fief of 
Shdkalhd When he went a second time to see the Rdf of Kashmir, 
he was again received with great respect and honour, and an 
umbrella, a chair, and other presents were given to ham. These are 
honours which are bestowed npon great kings With great respect 
and ostentation he was re-conducted to his tenure in the plains 
After staying there some time he expired in Shdkalhd, and was 
succeeded by Hamfm, son of Sdma, whose descendants remain there 
to this day He founded masjids there, and obtained great honour 
and regard He was much respected by the king of Kashmfr 
When Jaisiya* went to Jaipur, and stayed there, he wrote letters to 
Fuff, son of Ddhir, at Alor He informed him of the cause of his 

1 [See also p 144 Gen. Cunningham thinks that this may possibly be “Kuller- 
Kahar,” m the Salt range -which at this time belonged to Kashmir j 
1 [It is difficult to eay who is meant in the preceding passages Jaisiya is men- 
tioned by name in the heading of the chapter, hat his nnm n does not occnr ogam 
until this place This passage begins— 
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leaving the country, and advised him to hold out in that part 
Fuff, son of DAhir, received much encouragement on reading the 
letter, and on learning that he had gone away to Jaipur 

"When Muhammad Kdsini had fought for six months at Brahman- 
Abad, and war was protracted for a long time, and the news of 
Jaisiya was received from Ohanosar , 1 four of the ohief merchants of 
the city consulted together at the gate of the fort, whioh is called 
Jawotan . 3 They said the Arabs have conquered the whole terri- 
tory, Dfihir has been killed, Jaisiya is king, and the fort has been 
besieged for a space of six months , we have neither power nor 
wealth to enable us to fight with the enemy, nor can we make 
peace with him If he stay a few days more, he will at last he 
victorious, and we have no ground on which to ask protection from 
him We ore not ablo to stand any more before that army , we 
should, therefore, now join together, and sallying out nttnok Kdsim, 
or he slain in the attempt , for if peace he made, all those found m 
arms will he slam, hut all the rest of the people, the merchants, the 
handicraftsmen, and the cultivators, will find protection. And if 
they could get any assurance, it was better, they said, to make termB 
and surrender the fort to him He would take them under his 
protection, and they would find him their supporter if they would 
fifilow rules of allegiance To this opinion they all agreed They 
sent their messengers, and craved for themselves and their families 
exemption from death and captivity 

Protection granted to them on their faithful promises of allegiance 

Muhammad Kusim granted them protection on their faithful 
promises, but put the soldiers to death, and took all their followers 
and dependants prisoners. All the captives, up to about thirty 
years of age, who were able to work, he made slaves, and put a 
price upon them 3 Muhammad Kasim called all the chief officers 
of Hajj&j together, and related the message to them, saying that 

i A — -B] 2 [“ Jaretart” J] 

3 J l \*Ju \ J O u J t Ij » Jf\ £ XOp 
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ambassadors bad como from Brahmanabfid, and it should be board 
what they had to say, and a propor answor should be carefully 
prepared and given to them 

Opinion o/Moki Bisdya. 

Moka Bisdya said, “ 0 noblo man ! this fort ib the chiof of all the 
cities of Hind. It is the seat of the sovereign If this be taken, 
the whole of Sind will como mto your possession The BtrongeBt 
forts will fall, and the dread of oar power will increase The 
people will sever themselves from the descendants of Dalnr, some 
will run away, and others submit to your rule ” 

Muhammad Kasim’s communication to Kajjdj 

Muhammad Kasim informed Hajjaj of all the circumstances, and 
furnished those people with his written orders He fixed the time 
with them, and they said that on the day named he should come to 
the Jawetrtrf 1 gate, from which they would sally out to fight, but 
when they should come near him, and the Arab army should attack 
them, they would fly away in tho midst of the battle, go ulto the 
fort, and leave the gate open After an answer was received front 
Hajjaj, to the efleot that K&sim should give them protection, and 
faithfully exooute the compact made with them, the people of the 
fort fought for a short tune, and when the Arabs attaoked them, and 
engaged, they fled and entered the fort, leaving the gate open 1 Tho 
Arabs thus got possession of it, and the whole army followed and 
mounted the walls. The Muhammadans then loudly shouted “ AlMh 
Akbar,” and the people of the fort, seeing the Musulmans notorious, 
opened the eastern gate, and fled with precipitation Tho Muham- 
madans thus gamed the victory, but Mubammad Ktsim ordered them 
to kill none but those who showed fight They seized all who had 
arras, and brought them prisoners before Muhammad Kdsim, with 
all their arms and property, dependants, and families Everyono 
who bowed down his head and sued for protection was released, 
and allowed to occupy his own house 

> [“ Jarctari,” S ] 

3 This le not clear, tmt it appears that tho citizens betrayod the garrison 
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fiesistancc made by Jaisiya 1 and the w{fe of Balm 

It is said, on tho authority of tho old men of Bmhmanabild, that 
when the fort of Brnhmnnnbad waB taken, Ladi, the wife of Dahir 
Em, who since Dahir s death had staid m the fort with his son, 5 rose 
up and said, " How can I lea"! e tins strong fort and my family It 
is necessary that wo should stop here, overcome tho enemy, and 
preserve our homes and dwellings If the army of tho Arabs 
should bo successful, I must pursue some other course She then 
brought out all her wealth and treasures, and distributing them 
among tho warriors of tho army, sho thuB encouraged her braio 
soldiers whilo tho fight was carried on at one of tho gateB She had 
determined that if the fort should bo lost, Bhe would bum herself 
alive with all her relations and ohddren Suddenly tho fort was 
taken, and tho nobles came to tho gate of Dilnr’s palace and brought 
out his dependants LAdi was taken prisoner 

Ladi, the tc\fc of Balm ts talon, with his two maiden davghtcis 

When tho plunder and tho prisoners of war were brought before 
Kasim, and enquiries were made about overy captive, it was found 
that Ladf, the wife of Pfthir, was m the fort with two daughters of 
his by his othor wives Veils were put on their faoes, and they 
were delivered to a servant to keep them apart One-fifth of all 
the prisoners were chosen and set aside , they wore counted as 
amounting to twenty thousand m number, and the rest wore given, 
to the soldiers 

Piot-ection is gnen to the aitificcis 

Protection was given to the artificers, the merchants, and the 
common people, and those who had been seized from those classes 
were all liberated. But he (Kasim) sat on the seat of cruelty, and 
put all those who had fought to the sword It ib said that about six 
thousand fig ht ing men were slam, but, according to some, sixteen 
thousand wore killed, and the rest were pardoned 

The relations of Balm are let) aged by the Bialimans 

It is related that when none of the relations of Ddhir were found 


1 [Sto in toth MSS ] 


2 .i b “*on of tlie E41 ”] 
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among tho prisoners, llio inhabitants of the city wore questioned 
respecting them, hut no ono gave any information or hint nhont 
thorn But tho next day nearly ono thousand Brahmans, with 
shaaen heads and beards, wore brought before Kdsun 

The 13) oilman's come io Muhammad Kasim 

When Muhammad Kasim saw them, ho asked to what army they 
belonged, and why tlioy had como m that manner Tlioy replied, “0 
faithful noble 1 our Icing was a Brahman Ton havo killed him, 
and have taken his country , but somo of ub have faithfully adhered 
to lii!j cause, and havo laid down our Irves for him, and tho rest 
mourning for him, have dressed themselves in yellow clothes, and 
' havo shaved their heads and beards As now tho Almighty God has 
given this country into your possession, wo havo como submissively 
to you, just Lord, to know what may bo your orders for us ” 
Muhammad KAsim began to think, and said, “ By my soul and head, 
tlioy are good, faitliful peoplo I giro them protection, but on this 
condition, that they bring hither the dependents of Dnhir, -wherever 
they may be ” Thereupon tlioy brought out Lddi Muhammad Kasim 
fixed a tax upon all the subjects, according to tho laws of the Prophet. 
Those who ombraced the Muhammadan faith wore exempted from 
slavery, the tribute, and the poll-tax , l * * and from those who did not 
change their creed a tax was exacted according to three grades The 
first grade was of great men, and each of these was to pay silver, equal 
to forty-eight dinuns in weight, the second grade twenty-four dirams, 
and tho lowest grade twelve dirams It was ordered that all who 
should become Musulmans at once should be exempted from the 
payment, but those who were desirous of adhering to their old 
persuasion must pay the tribute and poll-tax. Some showed an 
inclination to abide by their creed, and some having resolved upon 
paying tribute, held by the faith of their forefathers, 5 but their lands 
and property were not taken from them 

1 [“ Baniagi tea mill tea gazxdf’ or " gazand," as A has it 1 ] 

5 [jJj£ j JO y j\ 

^ (_jLol ( Ji. £ ji t Ojolyj The word mttdwadat a found onlj m B ] 
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Brahmanabad is qircn into the charge of the prefect* of the country 

Muhamnind Rasim then allotted to each of tho prefects an. amount 
of rovonuo suited to Ins ability and clainiB Ho stationed a forco at 
each of the four galea of tho fort, and gn\o tho chargo of thorn (to 
tlio prefects) Ho also gavo them as tokens of Ins BatiBfaction 
paddled horses, and ornaments for their hands and foot, according to 
tho custom of tho kings of Hind And ho assigned to each of thorn 
n sent m tho great public assemblies 

Division of the people into (hire classes — arltzans, merchants, and 

agriciilUmsts 

All people, tlio merchants, artists, and agriculturists wore divided 
separately into their respect ivo classes, and ten thousand men, high 
and low, wero counted Muhammad Kasim then ordorod twolvo 
diram’s weight, of silver to ho assigned to each man, hccauso all 
their property had been plundered IIo appointed peoplo from 
among the villagers and tho chief citizens to collect the fixed 
taxes from tho cities and villages, that tlioro might ho a feeling of 
strength and protection When tho Brahmnns saw this, they 
represented their case, and tho nobles nnd principal inhabitants 
of tho city gavo ondenco ns to tho suporionty of tho Brahmans 
Muhammad Kasim maintained their dignity, and passed orders 
confirming their prc-cnunenco They avoro protected ngnmst opposi- 
tion and violence Eaoh of them was entrusted with an office, for 
Kdsmi v, as confident that thoy would not ho inclined to dishonesty 
Like Rai Chech, ho also nppointod oooli ono to a duty Ho 
ordered all tlio Brahmans to ho brought boforo him, and reminded 
thorn that thoy had hold groat offices in tho time of Ddliir, and that 
thoy must bo well acquainted with the city and tho suburbs If 
thoy know any excellent oharactor worthy of his consideration and 
kmdnoRR thov should bring him to notico, that favours and rewards^ 
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The J 3 ) oilmans go with great confidence into the ullage 8 

Then tlio Brahmans and the government officers went mto tho 
disti lets, and said, “ Oli clnofs and leaders of tlio people, you know 
for cortam that DtVhir is slam, and that Hie power of mfidols is at an 
end In all parts of Sind and Hind the mlo of the Arabs is firmly 
established, and all the people of this country', great and small, have 
becomo ns equals, both m town nml country Tho great Sultan has 
shown favour to us humble individuals, and yo must know that 
he has sent us to you, to hold out great inducements H no do 
not oboy tho Arabs wo shall neither have properly nor meaiiB 
of living But wo have rundo our submission m hope that tho 
favour and kindness of our mnstors maj' bo increased to us At 
prosent wo nro not driven from our homes , but if >011 cannot 
endure this tnbuto which is fixed on you, nor submit to tho heavy 
burden, thou let us lctiro at a suitable opportunity to somo other 
placo of Hind or Smd, with all your families and children, whoro 
you may find your livos secure Life is tho greatest of all blessings. 
But if we can osoapo from this dreadful whirlpool, nnd can save our 
lives from tho power of this array, our property and clnldion will he 
safe 

Taxes ai c fixed upon (he inhabitants of the citi/ 

Then all tho inhabitants of the city attonded and agreed to pay 
the taxes They ascertained the amount from Muhammad Krisim 
And m rospeot of the Brahmans whom he had appointed revenuo 
managers over them, he said, “Deal honestly between the people 
and the Sult&n, and if distribution is required make it with equity, 
and fix the revenue according to the ability to pay Bo in concord 
among yourselves, and oppose not each other, so that tho country 
may not be distressed ” 

Muhammad Kasim admonishes the people 

Muhammad Kasim admonished every man separately, and said, 
“ Be happy m every respect, and have no anxiety, for you will not 
be blamed for anything T do not take any agreement or bond from 
you Whatever sum is fixed and we have settled you must pay 
Moreover, care and leniency shall be shown you. And whatever 
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nm be vour requests, thov should bo represented fo me po that 
the\ uinj bo hoard, n proper ropi> lx* gn cn, and tho wiphos of each 
man l*o e itisficd ' 

Zluhanrnad Kasim vires an ord<> in faroui of the people of 

Jirahmanabad 

The Bnibmnnfi did no! receno Iho alms which were given io them 
netwrdiui; to tho old tntdmn hj tho merchants the infidels, and 
thfd ur* who tool. delight in worshipping the idols Thonftond- 
mits of the temples wore lil.ivviso in distress 1'or fear of the 
nnm, tho n!ni« ntid bread w ore net n gitJurlj given io i hern, and 
tin reforo tl»*\ wore ndmed to po\ert\ Tltej came to tho gate of 
his palace md lifted up their Imnda in pmvor They paid, "Mnj 
von live long, oh just lord 1 "We people obtain our livelihood and 
maintcnineo b\ lopping tho teuiplo of Budli You phoned mercy 
upon tho turn hints nml the infidels, confirmed them in their pro- 
p<r*v and niadi them •'minus (tolerated PuhtctM lleuco we, youi 
slaves, nlvmg iijM.ii \mir bonntv, hope pemiippion mnj bo given for 
tin in to worship their gods, nud rtpmr tho tomplo of Budli ” 
Mull mini id hnsim replied, "The peat of government ip Alor, and 
ill tin. other places are dependencies of it" The Hindus paid 
“'1 lie edifice (temple) of thi« eitv is under tlio Bmlimniip They aro 
our sa„< s and plivucinuu, and our nuptial and funeral ceremonies 
are performed bv them Y> T o lmvo agreed to pay tho taxes m the 
ixpeUihon that even one would ho left to follow Ins own persua- 
sion Tins our temple of Budli ip ruined, and wo cannot worship 
our ulolp If our just lord will permit us, wo will repair it, and 
worship our gods Our Brahmans will then receive tho means of 
living from up ” 

AFufianmad Kamm icrdes io TTapaj, and icccivcs an answer 

Muhammad Ktisnn wrote to Ilnjjuj, and after some days received 
a replv to tho following effect Tho letter of mj dear nephew 
Mulmmmnd Kfisim bns been received, and tho facts understood It 
appears that tho chief inhabitants of Brnhmandbad had petitioned 
to bo allow ed to repair tho tomplo of Budh and pursue their religion 
As they have made submission, nnd lmvo agreed to pay taxes to the 
KliaKfa, nothing more can bo properly required from them They 
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bavo boon taken nndor our protection, and wo cannot m any way 
Btrotcli out our hands upon their lives or proporty Permission is 
given them to worship thoir godB Nobody must bo forbidden or 
provonted from following his own religion They may livo in their 
houses in whatever manner thoy like 1 

Ai i ival of Uajyaj's orders 

Wlion tho orders of Hajjaj reached Muhammad Kfeim, ho had 
loft tho city, and had gono a march Ho directed tho nobles, the 
principal inhabitants, and tho Brahmans to build thoir temple, 
traffic with tho Muhammadans, livo without any fear, and strive to 
bettor themselvoB Ho also enjoined them to maintain tho indigent 
Brahmans with kindness and consideration, observo the ntes and 
customs of thoir ancestors, and give oblations and alma to tho 
Brahmans, according to former practice They wero to allot threo 
dirams out of evory hundred dirams capital, and to give them as 
much of this as should bo necessary — tho remainder was to be paid 
into tho treasury and accounted for , it would bo safe m the keeping 
of Government. 3 Thoy wero also to settle allowances upon tho 
officers and tho nobles Thoy all fully agreed to those conditions 
before Tomlm bin Zaidu-1 Kaisi and Hukm bin ’A wan a Kolb! It 
was ordained that tho Brahmans should, like beggars, tako a copper 
basin m tbeir bands, go to tho doors of the houses, and take what- 
ever gram or other thing that might be offered to tbem, so that they 
might not remain unprovided for This praotice has got a peculiar 
name among the infidels 

Muhammad Kdstm grants the ? cquest of the people of Brahmanabad 

Muhammad Kfisim granted the request which the people of Brah- 
man&b&d had made to him, and permitted them to retain their posi- 
tion like the Jews, the Christians,’ and fire worshippers of ’Irak 

1 [o— ^ j Op- Op- 'IpUsT fc] 

* aAU op- Oo^o jJU* ^3^4 y (S-o j o-a J\ j] 

L-4y ) *— ols:*’! jO p-j jii ^yb 0-jLy ^Uqloj 

[(\Ab loR *- j0 

3 j j bjjj j Oyp~ i 122 3 
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and Sham He tlien dismissed them, and gave to tlieir head men 
the appellation of Ranii 1 

Muhammad Kasim calls fo > Slsulai , the minister 

Ho then called the minister Sfsakar and Moka Bisaya, and asked 
them what was the position of the Jata of LoMna- m the time of 
Chach and Hdhir, and how were they dealt with? SfsSkar, the 
minister, replied in the presence of Moka Bisaya that m the reign 
of Rat Chnoh, the Loh&nas, viz Ldklia and Samma, were not allowed 
to wear soft clothes, or cover their heads with velvet, but they 
used to wear a black blanket beneath, and throw a sheet of coarse 
cloth over their shoulders They kept their heads and feot naked. 
Whenever they put on soft clothes they were fined. They used 
to take their dogs with them when they went out of doors, so 
that they might by this means be recogmzod No chief was per- 
mitted to ndo on a horse Wherever guides were required by the 
kings they had to perform the duty, and it was their business to 
supply escorts and conduct parties from one tnbe to another If 
any of their chiefs 01 rdnas rode upon a horse, he had no Baddle or 
bridle, but threw a blanket on its back, and then mounted If an 
injury befel a person on the road, these tribes had to answer for it , 
and if any person of their tnbe committed a theft, it was the duty of 
their head men to bum him and his family and children. The 
caravans used to travel day and night under their guidance There 
is no distinction among them of great and small They have the 
disposition of savages, and always rebelled against their sovereign 
They plunder on the roads, and within the territory of Debal all 
join with them in their highway robbenes It is their duty to send 
fire-wood for the kitchen of the kings, and to serve them as menials 
and guards ” On hearing this, Muhammad Ivisim said, “ WTiat 
disgusting people they are They are just like the savages of 
Persia and the mountains ” 3 Muhammad Kasim maintained the 
same rules regar ding them As the Commander of the faithful, 
’Umar, son of Khitab, had ordered respecting the people of Sham, 
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so did Muhammad Kasim also make a role tliat every guest should 
be entertained for one day and night, but if be fell sick then for 
three days and nights 

Muhammad Kasim sands a letter to Hajjaj bin Yusuf 

"When Muhammad Kasim had settled the affairs of Brahinanabtid 
and the Lohiina territory, and had fixed the tnbnte of the Jata, he 
sent a report of all these particulars to Hajjaj It -was written at a 
place on the river JalwdK, 1 above BrahmanaMd The account of 
taking the territory of Sind was communicated and Btated m full 
detail 

Reply of Hajjaj 

Hajjaj wrote m reply, “ My nephew Muhammad Kisim, you 
deserve praise and commendation for your military conduct, and for 
the pains you have taken in protecting the people, ameliorating 
their condition, and managing the affairs of the Government. The 
fixing of the revenue upon each village, and the encouragement you 
have given to all classes of people to observe the laws, and their agree- 
ments, have brought much vigour to the Government, and have tended 
to the good administration of the country Now you should not 
stay any longer in this city The pillars of the countries of Hind 
and Sind axe Alor and Multan They axe the capitals and royal 
residences There must be great riches and treasures of kings hidden 
m these two places If you stop anywhere, you should choose the 
most delightful place, so that your authority may be confirmed in 
the whole country of Hind and Sind If any one refuses to submit 
to Muhammadan power slay him May you be victorious under 
the decree of the Almighty God, so that you may subdue the 
country of Hind to the boundary of China Amir Kutaiba, son of 
Mushmu-1 Kuraishl is sent , you should make over all the hostages 
to lnm, and an army is also placed under him You should act in 
such a manner, 0 son of your uncle, and son of the mother of 
Jaisiya, 1 that the name of Kdsun may become celebrated through you, 
and your enemies be humbled and confounded May it please God ” 

1 [A has Jalw&nl. See page 176 ] 

1 Alluding probably to her being destined for Hajjfij A few pages before we find 
Lfidi was taken by Muhammad K tom 
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The an iral of the tetter of Hajjaj 

When the letter of Hajjdj reached Muhammad Kdsim, he read 
it It was also written m it, "Yon, 0 Muhammad, consult me 
in your letters, for it is prudent. The excessive distance ib an 
obstaolo But show kindness that your enemies may desire to be 
submissive , comfort them ” 

Appointment of font of the chef men of the city as office) 8 for the 
management of the count) y 

Muhammad Kasim then called Widd’, son of Hamfdu-n Najdi, for 
the management of the city of Brahmandbdd, that is, Bdfn-wub, 1 and 
appointed overseers and assistants He entrusted four persons iom 
among the merchants of the city with all matters concerning pro 
perty He Strictly ordered that they should inform him fully and 
particularly of all matters, hud that nothing should be decided 
without consulting him He placed Nuba, son of Daras, in the 
fort of Edwar, hnd directed him to hold the place fast, and keep the 
boats ready If any boat coining up or down the stream waB 
loaded with men or arms of war, he was to take them and bring 
them to the fort of Edwar He placed the boats on tho upper part 
of the river under the charge of the son of Ziyadu-1 ’Abdf, and 
appointed Hand CL, son of Sulaimdnu-1 Azdi, to the districts which 
belonged to the territory of Kiraj,’ Hanzala, son of Akht Bandnd 
Ealbi, was made governor of DaklUa* and they were all ordered 
t6 impure into and investigate the affinrs of the surrounding places, 
and report to him thereon every month He also directed them 
to assist each other so that they might be secure from attaoks of 
the enemy’s forces, and from the opposition of rebellious subjects, 
and they were to punish disturbers of the peace. He stationed two 
thousand foot soldiers with Kais bin ’Abdu-1 Malik bin Kaisu-d 
Damani and Khdlid Ansan m Siwistan, and Bent Mas’ud Tamtmi 
son of Slntaba Jadfdf, Firusati' ’Atkf, Sabir Las hk arf, and ’Abdu-1 
Malik son of ’ALdulldh, A1 Khazd’i, Mahram son of ’Akkd, and 

1 [This is tho spelling of MS A The name is not given m B The real name 
wits Bahmanu or Bahmamcd. See ante pp 34 and 61 Blrfini's KimUn quoted in 
Thomas’ Pnnsep, Vol II p 120, Remand’s Fragments, pp 41,113] 

3 [So in MS A MS B has “ KOraj ’’ See ante, p 124] ^ 
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Alufa eon of ’Abdu-r Rahmdn, to Debal and Nfrun, in order to 
maintain possession of those places AmongBt the companions of 
his exploits there was a man named Malfkh, who was a Mauld , 
him he appointed ruler of Karwdtl ’Alwftn Bakkarf and Kais, 
son of S’alibd, with three hunched men, also remained m that 
place, and there they had their wives and families Thus the whole 
territory of the Jats was kopt under subjection. 

Muhammad Kasim proceeds to Saicandl Samma 

It is related that when Muhammad EAsim had attended to the 
affairs of the district of Brahmanabdd, and of the eastern and western 
parts of the territory, he marched from that place on Thursday, the 
third of Muharram a.h 9d (9 Oct , 712 An) He stopped at a 
village called Manhal, 1 in the vmcmity of Sawandi 1 There was 
a beautiful lako and a delightful meadow there, which were called 
Danda and KarbaM. He pitched his tents on the bankB of the 
Danda The inhabitants of the country were Samanfs The chiefs 
and merchants all came and made submission to Muhammad Kasim, 
and he gave them protection, according to the orders of Hajjdj 
He said that they might live m their country with comfort and con- 
tent, and pay the revenue at the proper season He fixed revenue 
upon them and appointed a person from each tribe as the head of his 
tribe One was a Samani, whose name was Bnwfidu, and the other, 
Budehl Bamman DhawaL The agriculturists m this part of the 
country were Jats, and they made their submission and were granted 
protection. When all these circumstances were communicated to 
Hajj&j, he sent an emphatio answer, ordering that those who showed 
fight should be destroyed, or that their sons and daughters should 
be taken as hostages and kept. Those who chose to submit, and in 
whose throats the water of sincerity flowed, were to be treated with 
mercy, and their property secured to them The artisans and mer- 
chants were not to be heavily taxed. Whosoever took great pains 
in his work ot cultivation was to be encouraged and supported 
Prom those who espoused the dignity of Islam, only a tenth part of 
their wealth and the produce of the land was to be required , but those 
who followed their own religion were to pay from the produce of their 


i [Mathal m MS 3 ] 


* See ante pp 122 and 160 
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manual industry , or from the land, tho usual sums, according to tlio 
established custom of tho country', and bnng it to tlio Government col- 
lectors Muhammad Ivusim then, marched from that plnco and arrived 
at Bahru v, ar There ho called Sulaimah son of Patliun and Aba 
Porratu-l Knsha’ri and mado them swear by tlio Omnipotent, Ho 
ga\ e them strict orders, and sent them with a body of men belong- 
ing to Ilnidar son of ’Amru and Bant Tamim towards tho territory 
of tho people of Bahraj 1 Thoj took up their residence thoro , and 
’Omar son of Haijiiza-l Akhin Hanafi was appointed their chief, 
and a body of famous warriors were placed under him 

The Sammas come, ic receive him 
Muhammad Kasim then moved towards tho tribes of tho Samma 
"When ho came near, tliej advanced to receive him, ringing 
hells, and beating drums and dancing Muhammad Kdsim 6aid, 
“ What noi^c is this 0 ” The people told him that it was avith them 
a customan ceremonj , that avhen a new king comes among them 
tbc\ rejoice and recoil e him with frolics and merriment Then 
Kharlm, son of ’Umar, camo to Muhammad Kasim and Enid, “It 
is proper for us to ndoro and praise tho Almighty God, because 
He has made these people submissive and obedient to us, and our 
injunctions and inhibitions arc obeyed m this country Kharim was 
an intelligent and ingenious man, faitliful and honest. Muhammad 
Kasim langhed at his words, and said, “ You shall he made their 
chief,” nud he ordered them to dance and plaa before him Khanm 
rewarded them with twenty dinars of African gold, and said — It is 
a regal privilege that joyful demonstrations should he made by them 
on the ami nl of their pnnee, and gratitude thus be shown to the 
Almighty — may this blessing be long preserved to them. 

Muhammad Kasim marches tencards Lohana and Sihta 
Tho histor ians say, upon the authority of ’Ah' bin Muhammad bin 


1 Ttcj- pujjcs sre docitfd ird bzrc ro r -. « a= rr . g - zs tner iteai [Tie fohnctrj 
is tie text — tzZzi bh ^bjm i_> "hr— "7‘ j 


iJl-j u'j.b . u 
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Abdu-r Bahmdn bin ’Abdu-lhih us Salfh, that when Mohammad Kfcm 
lmd eottlcd tlio nflairs of Loh/tnn, ho came to Sihta. The chiefs and 
peasants advanced baro-hcaded and baro-footed to receive him, and 
sued for mercy Ho granted thorn all protection, fixed the revenue 
fhoj were to pay, and took hostages ITo ashed them to guido him 
through tlio various ntagos to Alor Thoir guides wore sent forward 
to Alor, which was the capital of Hind and the greatest city in all 
Smd Tlio inhabitants wero chiefly merchants, arlisani, and agri- 
culturists Tbo governor of its fort was Fuff, son of Edi Dfflnr, 
and boforo lnm nobody dared soy that Dahir was slain He main- 
tained that Kill Dahir wns j ct alivo, and had gono to bring on army 
from Hind, that with its support and assistance ho might fight with 
tlio Arabs Muhammad Kasim encamped for one month before the 
fort, nt tlio distnneo of ono mile Ho built there a mosque, in which 
bo read tbo Khutba over)’ Fndny 

Batik with the people of Alor 

War was then waged with the people of Alor, who believed that 
Dnlur w as bringing men. to their aid They cned aloud from the 
ramparts to tlio besiegers, " You must abandon all hope of life, for 
Dulnr, with a formidable army of numborless elephants, horse and 
foot) is advancing m your rear, and we shall sally out from the fort 
and dofeat your army Abandon your wealth and baggage, take 
care of your lives, and am away, that yon may not bo killed Hear 
this ad vico ” 

Muhammad Kasim purchases Ladl, the wife of Dahir, from a 

woman. 1 

When Muhammad Kdsim saw their resolution and perseverance 
xn main taini ng hostilities, and found that they persisted in denying 
that Dahir was slam, he put Ladi, the wife of Dahir, whom he had 
purchased from a woman and made his wife, on the blaok camel on 
which the wife of Dalur used to nde, and sent her with trusty 
persons to the fort She cned out, " 0 people of the fort, I have 
some matters of importance to tell you , come near that I may 
speak.” A body of the principal men ascended the ramparts Lfidf 

i [Such are the words of the text See however, page 181 ] 
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thon uncovered her face, find said, “I am Lndi, the wifo of Uulnr 
Our kmg is killed, find Ins hend 1ms keen sent to ’Irak , llio rojal 
flags and umbrella have also been foru aided to tlio capital of iho 
Khalifa Do not yoif destroj yoiirsolv es God sajs (m the Kurtin) 

< Scok not destruction by your ow n bands,’ ’ Sbc then shrieked out, 
wept bitterly, aud sang ft funeral song They replied from the fort, 1 
“You are false, jou bavo joined theso Cliandah and Coy, -caters, nid 
havo bccomo one of them Our king is nine, and is coming with 
a mighty army and war elephants to repel the enemj Thou hast 
polluted thyself with theso Arabs, and prefei their government 
to our kings ” Thus and still more did thoy nbuso her 11 hen 
Muhammad Kasim heard this, ho called Lndi back, and said, 
“Fortune has turned away her face from the family of Siluij ” 

A sorceress ii ics to ascertain the death of Dahir 

It is related by the historians that in the fort of Alor there was a 
sorceress, which m Hindi is called Jogmi Full, son of Dill nr, and 
the nobles of tho city, went to her and said, "It is expected that 
you avail tell us by your science where Duhir is ” She replied that 
sho would gno them information, after making experiments, if thej 
would allow her ono day for tho purpose Sho then w cut to her 
house, and after three watches of tho day she brought a branch of tho 
pepper and tho nutmeg treo from Sarnudip (Ccjlon), with their 
blossoms and hemes all green and perfect in licr band, and said, 
“I havo traversed the whole world from Kaf to Kuf, but lmvo found 
no trace of him anywhero in Hind or Sind, nor have I heard anything 
of him Now settle your plans, for if lie wero alivo he could not 
remain hiddon and concealod from me To verify my words, I have 
brought theso green branches from Sarnudip that you may havo no 
delusions I am sure that your king is not alive on tho fuco of tho 
earth.” 

Capitulation of the foi t of Aloi 

When this became known, tho pcoplo of the city, groat and Bmall, 
said they had hoard of tho honesty, prudonco, justico, equity, and 

1 ')|\j j\ Tins is on instanco of tlio frequent w 

mMs The other MS A omits it] 
xou. i 
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of your army from our minds Tins ancient dominion and extensive 
territory were entrusted to ub by Rdi Dahir, and as long as he was 
alivo wo observod our allegiance to lnm But as he is Blam, and 
his son Huff has run away, it is now better for ns to obey yon.” 
Muhammad Kasim replied, “I sent you no message, nor ambassa- 
dor , of your own accord you sue for peace, and make promises and 
engagements If you are truly inclined to obey me, stop fighting, 
and with sincerity and confidence come down , if not, I will hear 
no excuses after this, nor inako any promises I will not Bpare you, 
nor can you bo saved from my army ” 

The Garrison capitulates 

Then they came down from the ramparts and agreed with each 
other that on theso terms they would open the gate and stand at it 
till Muhammad Kasim should come. They said that if he would 
act according to Ins promise, and would treat them generously, they 
would submit to him and servo lnm, without any excuse Then 
thoy took the keys of tlio fort in their linndB and stood before the 
gate, and tlio officors of Hajjuj, who had been selooted, came forward, 
tko garrison opened tlio gate and made their submission. 

Muhammad Kasim entcis the fort. 

Muhammad Knstm then entered the gate All the oitizens had 
come to tlio temple of Nau-vihar,’ and were prostrating themselves 
and worshipping the idol. Muhammad Kasim asked what house it 
was, that all tho groat men and the nobles were kneeling before it, 
and making prostrations Ho was told that it was a temple called 
Nau-viliar Muhammad Kasim ordered the door of the temple to be 
opened, and ho saw an imago mounted on a horse. He went in | 
with his officers, and found that it was made of hard stone, and that 
goldon bracelets, ornamented with rubies and other precious stones, 
wero on its hands Muhammad Kasmr stretched out his hand and 
took off one of the bracelets He then called the keeper of the 
temple of Budk Nau-vihar, and Baid, “Is that your idol?” He 
replied^ “Yes , but it had two bracelets, and now it has only one ” 

1 [Tho title 'would appear to have been a common one, for e* o. 

tho Bamo name at Brahmauhbtd, flee p H9 ] •• 
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Muhammad Kdsim said, " Does not your god know who has got his 
bracelet ?” Tlie keeper hung down his head ^Tuhatnmad Kfeim 
laughed, and gave back the bracelet to him, and they replaced it on 
the hand of the idol- 

Muhammad Kasim orders the soldiers to be killed 1 

Muhammad Kasim ordered that if the military bowed their heads 
in submission they should not bo killed. Ladi said " the people 
of this country aro chiefly workmen, but some are merchants 
The city is inhabited and its land cultivated by them, and the 
amount of the taxes will be realized from their earnings and tillage 
if the tribute is fixed on each person ” Muhammad Kasim said, 
“ Bdni Ladi has ordered this,” and he gave protection to all 

A person comes foncai d and craves mm cy 

It is related by the historians, that from amongst the people who 
were given up to the exeoutioners to bo put to death, a person came 
forward and snid, “ I have a wonderful thing to Bhow ” The exeou- 
tioner Boad, “ Let me see it ” He said, “ No, I will not Bhow it to 
you, but to the commander ” This was reported to Muhammad Kasim, 
and he ordered him to bo brought before him When ho came, he 
asked him what wonder he had to show The man said it was a 
thing which nobody had yet seen Muhammad Kasim said, “ Bring 
it ” The Brahman replied, “ If you grant my life, and that of all 
and evoiy of my relations, family, and children ” Muhammad 
Kasim said, “ I grant it ” He then asked him for a written and 
express promise under his graoious signature Muhammad Kasim 
thought that ho would produce some preoious gem or ornament 
When a strict promise was made, and the written order was m 
his hand, he pulled his beard and whiskers, and spread out the 
hairs , then he placed his toes at the back of his head and 
began to dance, repeating this saying, “ Nobody has seen this 
wondor of mine The hairs of my beard serve me for curls ” 
Muhammad Kdsim was surprised at this The people who were 
present said, “What wonder is this for which he wiBhes to bo 

1 Tho contents of the chapter do not agree with tha heading, nor with tho execution 
which appears to hare boon ordered m the next ohapter 
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pardoned ? Ho lias deceived ns ” Muhammad K&sim replied, “ ' A 
word is a word, and a promise is a promise ’ * To belie oneself 

36 not the act of a great man * ‘ Know that bo who retracts is a 

treacherous man ’ ‘ See how a (truo) man observes his promise ’ 

‘If a person fulfil Ins words, ho is more exalted than yon can 
conceive ’ "Wo must not kill him, but we will send linn to prison, 
and report the caso to Hajjnj for his deoision ” Accordingly the 
evocation of that man and of twenty -two of his relations and de- 
pendants was postponed, and a report of the case was written to 
IIa\jilj, who asked the learned men of Kufa and Basra to pronounce 
tlieir opinions A report was also sent to ’Abdu -1 Malik, the 
Khalifa of tho time Tho ansiver which came from the Khalifa and 
tho learned men was, that such a caso had already occurred among the 
fnends of tho Prophet — may peace be to lnm God sayB, “ He ib a 
truo man wlio fulfils bis promise m God’s name ” When tlie 
answer to tins effect came, the man was liberated with all his 
dopondants and relations 

Jaisiya goes io Kuraj 

It is related by tho great and principal men, that when Jaisiya, 
with sovon hundred mon, foot and horse, reached the fort of Kuraj, 1 
the chief of that place came forth to receive him Ho showed him 
much attention, and inspired his hopes by groat promises He told 
bim that ho would assist him against the Muhammadans It was 
customary with Daroliar 1 Bai to take one day’s holiday m every six 
months, drink wino with women, hear songs, and see dancing No 
Btranger was admitted to be one of tbe company It happened that 
on tbo day Jaisiya arrived Darohax It 6.1 was celebrating this festival 
Ho sent a porson to Jaisiya to say that on that day he was m 
privacy, and no stranger could come to his chamber , but as he 
(Jaisiya) was a vory dear guest, and was regarded by him ns his 
Bon, ho might attend Jaisiya bent down his head, and dxawnng 
lines on the earth did not look at the women. Darohar told 
him that they might be regarded as bis (Jaisiya’s) mother and 
sisters, he might lift up his head and look Jaisiya said, “I 
am originally a monk, and I do not look at any wo m an^wb 

1 [Seepp 124 and 189] * ’ [Tie " DiSbar" of “ ' ^ t 
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a stranger Darohar then excused him from looking, and praised hiB 
self-restraint and modesty It is narrated, that "when the 170111(31 
came round him, there was among them the Bister of Darohar, 
whose name was Janki, that is, beautiful, and Bhe was lovely 
She was a woman of royal descent, and possessed of great charms 
She was elegant m stature as the jumper tree, generous m disposi- 
tion, her words were like a string of pearlB, her eyes handsome, and 
her cheeks like tulips or rubies When she saw him, love for Jaisiya 
took hold of her heart. She looked at him eveiy moment, and made 
love to him by her gestures When Jaisiya went away, Jahkf, the 
sister of Darohar, arose and went to her house She had a litter 
prepared, in whioh Bhe seated herself, and ordering her maid-servants 
to carry it, she proceeded to Joieiya’s dwelling There she alighted 
from the litter and went ul Jaisiya had gone to Bleep, hut when the 
smell of wine, which proceeded from Jahkf, penetrated his brain, he 
awoke, and saw Jahkf sitting beside him Ho rose up and said, 
“ Princess, what haB brought you hore ? What time is this for you 
to come here ? ” She replied, “Foolish fellow , there ib no necessity 
to ask me about this Would a young and beautiful woman come 
in the very dork of the night to visit a prince like you , would she 
rouse him from sweet slumber, and wish to sleep with him, hut for 
one purpose , particularly a beauty like me, who haB seduced a 
world with her blandishments and coquetry, and made princes mad 
with desire ? You must know well and fully my object, for how 
can it remain concealed from you ? Take advantage of this success 
till morning” Jaisiya said, “Princess, I cannot consort with any 
other woman than my own lawful and wedded wife , nor ought Buch 
a thing to he done by me, because I am a Brahman, a monk, and 

a continent person, and this act is not worthy of great, learned, 

» 

and pious men. Beware lest you defile me with so great a crime ’ 
Although she importuned him muoh, he would not aocede to her 
wishes, and struck the hand of denial on the tablet of her breast. 

JanJti 1 8 disappointed by Jaisiya 

When JahkI was disappointed, she said, “ Jaisiya, you have 
deprived me of the delights and raptures I anticipated Now have 
I determined to destroy you, and to make myself the food of fire.” 
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then retired to her house, and covered herself with her olothes 
ing closed the door, she tossed about on her bed till day-break, 
was uttering these couplets — “ Your love and your charms have 
it my heart.” “ The light of your beauty has illumined my soul ” 
vo me justice or I will weep ” “ I will bum myself, you, and 

city together ” The next day, although the king of the stars 
raised his head from the bastions of the heavens, and tore up 
joverhd of darkness, Janki was still asleep Tho fumes of wine 
the effeots of separation mingled together, and she remained 
g till late, with her head covered with her bedclothes King 
ihar would take no breakfast, and dnnk no wine, till his sister 
d showed her face He always paid her much honour and respect 
;e rose and went to his sister’s apartments, and found her over- 
lmed with care and melancholy He said, “ 0, sistei I 0 
cess, what has come over thee, that thy tulip-coloured face is 
iged and turned pale ?’’ Janki replied, “ Pnnce, what stronger 
on can there ho than this — That fool of Sind surely saw me m 
gay assembly Last night he came to my house, and called me 
im He wanted to stain the skirt of my continence and purity, 
ih has never been polluted with the dirt of vice, and to con- 
nate my pious mind and pure person with the foulness of his 
luchery, and so bring my virgin modesty to shame. The king 
t exaot justice for me from him, so that no reckless fellow may 
(after attempt such peifidy and violence” The fire of auger 
ed out m Darohai, but he told his sister that Jarniya was their 
it, and moreover a monk and a Brahman, who was connected 
i them He had come to ask assistance , and was accompanied 
>ne thousand warriors He could not he lolled. He was not to 
lestroyed by force , “ but,” said be, “ I will contrive some plot 
lay him Arise and take your morning meal As no crane has 
l committed no open threats can he made ” 

Daro/iar contemplates treacherous measures against Jaisuja 

larohar came to lus palace, called two armed blacks, one of 
un was nam ed Kabir Bhadr, 1 and the other Bhaiu, jfir'’ thus 
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addressed them, “1 will invite Jaisiya to-day after breakfast, and 
entertain him , after taking dinner, I will drink wine m a private 
apartment, and play cboss with him You miiBt both be ready with 
your arms When I say shah mdt (check-mate), do you draw your 
swords and kill lum ” A man of Sind, who had been one of the 
servants of Dalnr and was on terms of friendship with an attendant 
of Darohai, became acquainted with this scheme, and informed .Taisiya 
of it When at the timo of dinner, an officer of Darohar came to 
call Jaisiya, he said to his thdkurs who were m command of Ins 
soldiers, “ Oh Giirsia 1 and Siirsia, I am going to flino with King 
Darohar So you prepare your arms and go in with me When 
I am playing chess with Darohar do you stand dose behind him, 
and be careful that no evil eye may fall on me, or any treacherous 
act be done or contrived 

Jaisiya comes with his two aimed men 

Accordingly they went to the court, and as Darohar had omitted 
to order that no other person except Jaisiya should he allowed to 
come in, both the attendants went in and stood behind Darohar 
without his observing them When they had finished the game 
of chess, Darohar raised his head, in order to make the signal to 
his men, but he saw that two armed men wero standing ready near 
him Ho was disappointed, and said, “It is not checkmate, that 
sheep must not be slam ” Jaisiya knew that this was the signal, so 
he arose and went to his house and ordered Ins horses to be pre- 
pared He bathed, put on his arms, got his troops ready, and 
ordered them to mount Darohar sent an officer to Bee what Jaisiya 
was doing He returned, and said, “ May God’s blessing he upon 
that man His nature is adorned with the ornaments of temperance 
He is of noble extraction, and his works are not evil He always 
strives to preserve his purity and holiness m the fear of God ” 
It is narrated that when Jaisiya had bathed, taken food, and 
put on Ins arms, he loaded the baggage on camels, and passing 
under the palace of Darohar, loft him without paying him a visit 
and saying farewell , but he sent to inform him of his departure, 
and marched away with all his relations and dependants Ho 


1 [“Tursiya, ’ MS J?] 
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trowelled till lio rcnchcd (lio land of Kassa, 1 * on tlio bordors of 
J ilandlmr Tlio Chief of it nils linmed Balhnra, and tlio •women of 
tlio counl rs called him A'stan Slirt.li ’ lio remained thero till tho 
succession of (lio Klul ifat doiohed upon Umar ’Ahdu-1 Aziz, nhon 
’Amrii, son. of Musallmn, bj (lio orders of the goiemmcnt, wont to 
tlia( country and subjugated it 


An account of the coinage of Jaiwya, and the reason why he was 

so called 

It wins related In some Brahmins of Alor (hat Jmsiyn, son of 
P dur, urns unequalled in bn\ en and u isdom The story of Ins birth 
runs, that one daw P dnr It t( went hunting nath all the animals and 
nil (he equipments of (ho chase lien (ho dogs and leopards and 
ljnxes nere set free to clnso the deer, mul (ho falcons and hawks 
Mere filing in the air a roaring lion {slier) cmno forth, and terror 
and alarm brol e out among (ho peoplo nnd tlio hunters Dahir 
alighted from Ins horse, and nent on foot to opposo tlio lion, Minch 
also prepared for fight Dulnr mapped a sheet round his hand -which 
ho put into the benst’s month, (hen raised his snord, nnd cut off 
two of Ins legs lie then drew out his hand nnd tlirust Ins sword 
into the bclh and ripped up (ho animal so that it fell down Those 
men who had fled for fear camo homo, nnd told tho Kanf that Palnr 
Ttai i\as fighting Mitli a lion Tho wifo of Bdhir was big with 
child when sho heard this nows, and from tho great loio she 
boro her husband sho foil and snooned away Before Pahir had 
returned, the soul of his m ife had departed from her bod 3 through 
fright Palnr camo and found her dead, but the child Mas moving 
in tho womb, so he ordered her to bo cut open, and the clnld was 
taken out nine, nnd given over to tho chargo of a nurse The ohild 
was therefore called Jmsivn, that is, “al muzaffar h-l asad,” or m 
Persian, shcr-ftroz, “lion-conqueror” 3 


1 [So in MS A “ Ka*ar’’ in X 8co Biltanri, p 121 ] 

1 [MS A iaysi a -cC jlA AauJI OjJ 

MS X says, £ ill. (?) u ^] 

3 Tho real name therefore would aocm to bo Jat Sing 
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Appointment of Jtnirah, son of Awl, who wan (hr tmie of the 
daughter of Aimak, *on of Kais 

Tlio dressers of this bndo, and the embellishers of Hub garden 
o thus heard from ’Alt bin Muhammad hm Salma hm Muhanb 
nnd ’Abdu-r Bahmfin, son of ’Abdnnu b Saliti, that v,hcn Muhammad 
Kasim had subjugated the proud people of Alor, the scat of got em- 
inent, and all the people lmd Bubimtted to him and ohej cd Ihb rule, lie 
appointed llaivah, eon of Asad, A\ho on liiR mother’s sido was one of 
tho grandsons of Alinah, son of Ivais, to the clnofshi]) of Alor and 
entrusted tho matters connected aa llh the Iuaa and religion to Sadru-1 
Im&m nl Ajnll al ’Alim Burhanu-1 Millat Aiau-d Bln Saifu-s Sunnat 
Ava Nnjinu-sh Shariat, that is, to Musa hm Ya’kuh hm Taf bin 
Muhammad hm Shntban hm ’Usman Sakifi TTo ordered them to 
comfort tho subjects, and Icuac not the Aiords “Inculcate good works 
nnd prohibit had ones," to become a dead letter He gavo them both 
udA'ico as to their treatment of tho people, and leaving them entire 
poAver, ho then marched from that placo nnd journo} ed till ho arrived 
at tho fort of Ynbfbn,’ on tho south hank of tho Bids. It wns an 
old fort, and tho chief of it Aias Knksa. 

Kalsa ts vanquished and comes to Muhammad Kasim 1 

Knksa, son of Chandnr, son of Siluij, satis cousin of Dahir, 
son of Clinch, and was present m tho hattlo sslucli Dalnr fought, 
hut having fled ho had como to this fort in wretched plight, 
and lind token up his abode m it When the Muhammadan 
army arris ed, a contribution and hostages wero sent, and the 
clnofs and nobles went forth nnd made submission. Muhammad 
Kasim shosved them kindness, and granted them smtnblo nch 
khil’ats, and asked them sshethor Knksa belonged to tho famih 
{ aid ) of Alor, “ for they aro all aviso, learned, trustworthy, nnd honest 
They are famous for their integrity and honesty ” Ho added, 
“Protection is given him, so that he may como svith hearty confi- 
dence and hopes of future favour for ho Bhall bo made counsellor 

1 [MS A has /t-.fl . B has 

1 [This heading is not given in MS B The full reading of MS A. u “ Subjuga- 
tion cfKaUa and the tomng of Stldtj to If Kastm ” The genealogy vlnch follows 
is talon from MS B The other MS begins “ Silfivj, cousin of Dfibir,” which is an 
evident blunder, tho heading and the text having probably been jumbled together ] 
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in all affairs, and I will entrust linn with, the duties of the Wazarat.” 
The minister Kaksa was a learned man and a philosopher of Hind. 
When he came to transaot business, Muhammad Kusim used to make 
him sit before the throne and then consulted him, and Kaksa took 
precedence in the army before all the nobles and commanders He 
collected the revenue of the country, and the treasure was placed 
under his seal He assisted Muhammad Kasim m all his under- 
takings, and was called by the title of Mubdrak Mushir, “prosperous 
counsellor ” 

Conquest of Sihla Multan 1 by Muhammad Kasim 

When he had settled affairs with Kaksa, he left the fort, crossed 
the Bias, and reached the stronghold of Askolnnda, 2 the people of 
whioh, being informod of the arrival of the Arab army, came out to 
fight Bawa, 3 son of ’Amfratu-t Taff, and Kaksa headed the advanced 
army and commenced battle Very obstinate engagements ensued, 
so that on both sides streams of blood flowed The Arabs at the 
time of their prayers repeated “Glorious God” vith a loud voice, 
and renewed the attack. The idolaters wero defeated, and threw 
themselves into tho fort They began to shoot arrows and fling 
stones from the mangonels on the walls The battle continued for 
seven days, and the nephew of the chief of Multin, who was m the 
fort of that city, made such attacks that the army began to be 
distressed for provisions , but at last the chief of Askalanda 4 came 
out m the night time, and threw himself into the fort of Sikka, 
wlnoh is a large fort on the south bank of the IMvi When then 
chief had gone away, all the people, the artizans, and merchants 
Bent a message to say that they were subjects, and now that 
their chief had fled, they solicited protection from Muhammad 
Kasim He granted this request of the merchants, artizans, and 
agriculturists , but he went into the fort, killed four thousand fighting 
men with his bloody sword, and sent their families into slavery, 

1 fit is here invariably called \-\ in both MSS Tbe Alsij* ">f Bilbdnri, 

page 12i5] 

2 [gJuLwCc -A- -E] 

4 [f A SJci’Afil -5.] 
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He appointed as governor of the fort ’Atba son of Salma Tamimf 
and lumself with tlie army proceeded towards Sikka Mult&n 
It was a fort on the south bank of the Ravi, and Bajhra Tak(, 
grandson of Bajhra (daughter’s son), was in it 1 "When he received 
the intelligence he commenced operations Every day, when the 
army of the Arabs advanoed towards the fort, the enemy came out 
and fought, and for seventeen days they maintained a fierce conflict 
Erom among the most distinguished officers (of Muhammad Kasim) 
twenty- five were killed, and two hundred and fifteon other warriors 
of IsMm were slain, Bajhra passed over the Ravi and went into 
Mult/m In consequence of the death of his friends, Muhammad 
Kasim had sworn to destroy the fort, so he ordered his men 
to pillage 5 the whole city He then crossed over towards Multfin, 
at the ferry below the city , 3 and Bajhra came out to take the field. 

Muhammad Kasim fights with the fe> ry-mcn 

That day the battle raged from morning till sun-set, and when the 
world, like a day labourer, covered itself with the blanket of dark- 
ness, and the king of the heavenly host covered himself with the 
veil of concealment, all retired to their tents The next day, when 
the morning dawned from the horizon, and the earth was illumined, 
fighting again commenced, and many men were slam on both 
sides , but the victory remained still undecided. Eor a space of two 
months mangonels and ghazraks* were used, and stones and arrows 
wore thrown from the walls of the fort At last provisions became 
exceedingly scarce m the camp, and the price eveD of an ass’s head 
was raised to five hundred chrarns "When the chief Gursiya, son of 
Chandar, nephew of Ddhir, saw that the Arabs were noway dis- 
heartened, but on the oontrary were confident, and that he had 
no prospect of relief, he went to wait on the king of Kashmir 
The next day, when the Arabs reached the fort, and the fight com- 

1 [joO/ <— 3 [ u \aL. J j 

■* Translated “ a breastplate,” “warlike instrument,” m Richardson's Dictionary 
Tho Haft Knlznm Bap it also hears the meaning of offensive weapons, as “javelins,' 
“ daggers ’’ 
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menced, no place 'was found suitable for digging amine until a person 
came out of tbe fort, and sued for mercy Muhammad Kasim gave 
him protection, and ho pomted out a place towards the north on the 
hanks of a river 1 A mine was dug, and in two or three dayB the 
walls fell down, and the fort was taken Six thousand warriors 
were put to death, and all their relations and dependants were 
takon as slaves Protection was given to the merchants, artizans, 
and the agriculturists Muhammad Kdsim said the booty ought 
to be sent to the treasury of the Khalifa, but as the soldiers 
have taken so much pains, have suffered so many hardships, have 
hazarded their lives, and have been so long a tame employed m 
digging the mine and carrying on the war, and as the fort is now 
taken, it is proper that the booty should be divided, and their dues 
given to the soldiers 


Division of Plunder 

Then all the great and principal inhabitants of the city assembled 
together, and silver to the weight of sixty thousand dirams was 
distributed, and every horseman got a share of four hundred diramB 
weight After this, Muhammad Kdsim said that some plan should be 
devised for realizing the money to be sent to the Khalifa He was pon- 
dering upon this, and was discoursing on the subject, when suddenly a 
Brahman come and said, “ Heathenism is now at an end, the temples 
are thrown down, the world has received the light of Islam, and 
mosques are binlt instead of idol temples I have heard from the 
elders of Multdn that m ancient times there was a chief in this city 
whose name was dfbawfn,* and who was a descendant of the Rai of 
Kashmir Ho was a Brahman and a monk, he Btnotly followed his 
religion, and always occupied his time m worshipping idols "When 
his treasure exceeded all limit and computation, he made a reservoir 
on the eastern side of Multan, which was a hundred yards square 
In the middle of it he budt a temple fifty yards square, and he made 
there a chamber m which he concealed forty copper jars each of 


1 <_>T This can hardly moan tho mam nyer ] 

2 ln MS A and ,j in MS B Tho second letter may he », 

making the narno Jasur or Jaswin ] 


* 
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which was filled with African gold dust. A treasure of three 
hundred and thirty mans of gold was bunod there Over it there ib 
a temple m which there is an idol made of red gold, and trees are 
planted round the reservoir ” It is related by historians, on the 
authority of ’Alt bin Muhammad who had heard it from Abu Mu- 
hammad Hindu! that Muhammad Kasim arose and with his counsel- 
lors, guards and attendants, went to the temple. He saw there an. 
idol made of gold, and its two eyes were bright red rubies 

Reflection of Muhammad Kdsim 

Muhammad Kasim thought it might perhaps he a man, so he 
drew his sword to strike it , but the Brahman said, “ 0 just com- 
mander, this is the image which was made by Jtbawin, 1 king of 
Multan, who concealed the treasure here and departed Muhammad 
Ktieim ordered the idol to be taken up Two hundred and thirty 
mans of gold were obtained, and forty jars filled with gold dusk 
They were weighed and the sum of thirteen thousand and two 
hundred mans weight of gold was taken out This gold and the 
image were brought to tho treasury together with the gems and 
pearls and treasure which were obtained from the plunder of the 
city of Mul tin. 

It is said by Abu-1 Hasan Hamadant, who had heard it from Kharun 
son of ’Umax, that the same day on which tho temple was dug up 
and the treasure taken out, a letter came from Hajjdj Yusuf to this 
effect — “ My nephew, I had agreed and pledged myself, at the time 
you marched with the army, to repay the whole expense incurred by 
tho public treasury m fitting out the expedition, to the Khalifa "Walid 
bin ’Abdu-1 Malik bm Marwan, and it is incumbent on me to do so 
Now the accounts of the money due have been examined and checked, 
and it is found that sixty thousand dirams m pure silver have been 
expended for Muhammad Kasim, and up to this date there has been 
received in cash, goods, and stuffs, altogether one hundred and 
twenty thousand dirams weight 1 Wherever there is an ancient 

1 in MS A ui MS 

1 [This passage is not clear in the original, nor do the MSS quite agree, hut see 
page 123 J 
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place or famous town or city, mosques and pulpits should ho eroded 
tborc , and tho khutba should bo read, and the com btruck m the 
namo of this government. And as you have accomplished so much 
with this army by your good fortune, and by seizing fitting oppor- 
tunities, so ho asrured that to whatever place of tho infidels you 
proceed it shall be conquered ” 

Muhammad Kasim makes terms with the people of Multan 

"When Muhammad Kasim had settled terms with the principal 
inhabitants of tho city of Multan he erected a Jama’ mosjid and I 
minarets, and ho appointed Amir D£ud Nasr son of Wabd ’Umnuinf 
its governor Ho left Khanm son of ’Abdu-1 Malik Tarnfm m the 
fort of Bramhnpur, on the banks of the Jhadam, which v/as called 
Sobur (Shore °) 1 Akrarna, son of BfMn Shamt was appomted gover- 
nor of tho territory around MultAn, and Ahmad son of Harfma son 
of ’Atba Madam was appointed governor of the forts of AjtaMd 
and Karur 1 He despatched the treasure in boats to be carried to 
Dcbal 3 and paid into the treasury of the capital He LinxwJf May ed 
in Multan and about fifty thousand horsemen, with munitions of 
war, were under his com man d. 


Abu JJaHm is s' r rf erf the lead of t*m thousand hone tovard* 
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The army and Abu Halim an ivc at IJdhafar 1 

At tins time tho chief of Kanauj was tho eon of Jahtal Rdi 
Wlion iho army reached as far as LTdlnfnr, Abu Hakim Shafbdni 
ordered Zuul, 6011 of ’Amn'i Kallaht, to ho brought before him 
Ho said, "Zaid, you must go on a mission to Itu( Har Chandar, 
son of Jahtal, and deliver tho mandate for Jus submission to 
Islam, and say that from tho ocean to tho boundary of Kashmir 
nil kings and chiefs havo acknowledged tho power and authority of 
tho Muhammadans, and ha\o made their submission to Amir 
Tm&du-d Din, general of tho Arab army, and persecutor of the 
infidels That somo have embraced Islam, and others havo agreed to 
send tubuto to tho treasury of tho Khalifa ” 

Answer of liui liar Chandar of Kanauj 

Ku{ Har Chandar replied, “ Tins country for about ono thousand 
six hundred years has been under our rule and governance During 
our sovereignty no enemy has ever dared to encroach upon our 
boundary, nor has any ono ventured to opposo us, or to lay hands 
upon our territory What fear havo I of you that you should 
revolve such propositions and absurdities in your mmd It is not 
propor to send an envoy to prison, otherwise, for tins speech and for 
this impossible claim you •would desorve such treatment. Other 
enemies and princes may listen to you, but not 1 1 How go back to 
your master, and tell him that wo muBt fight against each other in 
order that our strength and might may be tried, and that either I may 
conquer or bo conquered by you "When the superiority of one side 
or tlio other m warfare and courage shall bo seen, then peace or 
war shall be determined on.” When tho message and letter of Eut 
Har Chandar was deln ered to Muhammad Kasim, he took the advice 
of all tho chiefs, nobles, commanders, and wamors, and said, “ TJp 
to this tame, by the favour of God, and tho assistance of the heavens, 
the Kdts of Hind have been defeated and frustrated, and victory has 
declared in favour of Islam To day we have come to encounter 
this cursed infidel who is puffed up with. Ins army and elephants 

1 m-5] 

1 [Such is Six II Elliot's own rendonng of what seems to he an imperfect sentence 
in the original,] 
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With tho power and assistance of God, it behoves you to exert youi- 
Fotveb that wo may subdue him, and be victorious and successful 
over him” All were ready to fight against Bat Hot Chandar, 1 
and muted together, and urged Muhammad Kdsim to declare war 

Oi dcrsfi om the Capita/ to Muhammad Kasim 
Tho next day, when tho king of tho heavenly host showed his 
face to tho world from behind tho veil of night, a dromedaiy ndor 
with ordors from tho 6eat of government arrived Mbhammad, son 
of ’All Abu-1 Hasan Ham ad ant says, that when Rdi Dulnr was 
killed, his two virgin daughters wero seized m his palace, and 
Muhammad Kdsim had sent them to Baghddd under the care of his 
negro slaves Tho Khalifa of the time sent them into his harem to bo 
taken caro of for a few days till they wero fit to be presented to him 
After 6omo lime, tho remembrance of them recurred to tho noble 
mind of tho Khalifa, and ho ordered thorn both to be brought before 
him at night. Walid ’Abdu-l Malik told the interpreter to inquire 
from them which of them was tho oldest, that he might retain her 
by lum, and call tho other sister at another time The interpreter 
first asked thoir names Tho oldost said, “ My name is Suryddeo,” 
and tho youngest replied, “ my name is Parmaldeo ” He called the 
ddeBt to him, nud tho youngest he sent back to be taken care of 
When ho hod mndo the former sit down, and she uncovered her face, 
thoKlialtfa of tho time looked at her, and was enamoured of her sur- 
passing beauty and charms Her powerful glances robbed his heart 
of pationco Ho laid his hand upon Snryddoo and drew her towards 
him But Suryddeo stood up, and said, •* Long live the king I I am 
not worthy the king’s bed, because the just Commander Tmndu-d-Din 
Muhammad Kasim kept us three days near himself before he sent us 
to tho royal residence Perhaps it is a oustom among you , but 
such ignominy should not be suffered by kings ” The Khalifa was 
overwhelmed with love, and tho reins of patience had fallen from 
his hand. Through indignation he could not stop to scrutinize the 
matter He asked for ink and paper, and commenced to write a 
letter with his own hand, commanding that at whatever place Mu- 
hammad Kdsim had arrived, he should suftr , ' 1 um6elf to be sew°d 
up in a hide and sent to the capital 

1 [See Aytn Akburt IT 219 AM-1 


von i 
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Muhammad Kasim i eachcs Udhafar, and i eceives the order from 
the Khalifa's capital 

When Muhammad Kdsun received the letter at UdMfar, he gave 
the order to his people and they sewed him up in a hide, put him m 
a chest, and sent him hack. Muhammad Kasim thus delivered hiB 
soul to God The officers who were appointed to the different, 
places remained at their stations, while he was taken m the chest 
to the Khalifa of the time The private chamberlain reported to 
Walid ’Abdu-l-Malik, son of Marwdn, that Muhammad Kasim Sakffl 
had been brought to the capital The Khalifa asked whether he was 
alive or dead It was replied, “ May the Khalifa’s life, prosperity, 
and honour bo prolonged to eternity When the royal mandates 
were received in the city of Udhapui , 1 Muhammad Kasim imme- 
diately, according to the orders, had himself sewed up in a raw hide, 
and after two days delivered his soul to God and went to the eternal 
world The authorities whom he had placed at different stations 
maintain the country in their possession, the Khutba continues to 
be read in the name of the Khalifa, and thoy use their best endeavours 
to establish their supremacy ” 

The Khalifa opens the chest 

The Khalifa then opened the chest and called the girls into his 
presence He had a green bunch of myrtle in his hand, and point- 
ing with it towards the face of the corpse, said, " Seo, my daughters, 
how my commands which are sent to my agents are observed and 
obeyed by alL When these my orders reached Kanauj, he sacrificed 
his preoions life at my command,” 

The address of Jankif daughter of Dahir, to Khalifa ’ Ahdu-l 
Malik, son of Marwan 

Then the virtuouB Jan Id put off the veil from her face, placed 
her head on the ground, and said, “ May the king live long, may his 
prosperity and gloiy increase for many years , and may ho bo 

1 [This is the reading of MS A in thispnssogo, thoothorMS still keeps lo its 
reading "Cdbibar" Mir H’ostim Bap “ TJdhbpdr” and the Tubfatu-1 If trim 
writes it with points “ Udaipur ” There is a placo of this name in the desert north 
of Bikanir ] 

3 Thu is a different panic from that which she gave herself, when first asked. 
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adorned with perfect wisdom It is proper that a ] rmg should 
test with the touchstone of reason and weigh m his mind whatever 
he hears from friend or foe, and when it is found to be true and in- 
dubitable, then orders compatible with justice should he given. By 
so doing he will not fall undor the -wrath of God, nor be oontemned 
by the tongue of man Your orders have been obeyed, hut your 
gracious mind is wanting m reason and judgment M uhamma d 
Kdsim respected our honour, and behaved like a brother or son to 
us, and he never touched us, your Blaves, with a licentious hand 
But he had killed the king of Hind and Sind, he had destroyed the 
dominion of oui forefathers, and he had degraded us from the dignity 
of royalty to a state of slavery, therefore, to retaliate and to revenge 
these injuries, we uttered a falsehood before the Khalffa, and our 
object has been fulfilled Through this fabrication and deceit have 
we taken our revenge Had the Khalifa not passed such peremptory 
orders, had he not lost his reason through the violence of his 
passion, and had he considered it proper to investigate the mattei , 
he would not have subjected himself to this repentance and reproach , 
and had Muhammad Kfisim, assisted by 1iib wisdom, come to within 
one day’s journey from this place, and then have put himself into 
a hide, he would have been liberated after inquiry, and not have 
died.” The Khalffa was very sorry at this explanation, and from 
excess of regret he bit the back of his hand. 

Janki again addresses the Khalifa 
Jankf again opened her lips and looked at the Khalffa. She per- 
ceived that his anger was much exoited, and she said, “ The king has 
committed a very grievous mistake, for he ought not, on account of 
two slave girls, to have destroyed a person who had taken captive 
a hundred thousand modest women like us, who had brought down 
seventy chiefs who ruled over Hind and Sind from their thrones to 
their coffins, and who instead of temples had erected mosques, 
pulpits, and minar ets If Muhammad Kdsim had been guilty of 
any little neglect or impropriety, he ought not to have been destroyed 
on the mere word of a designing person ” The Khalifa ordered both 
the sisters to be enclosed between walls Fr< "~ v '''Vtime to this 
day the flags of Isl&m have been more and ^ 

day, and are still advancing 
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IV. 

TARTEIHU-S SIND. 

BY 

MtR MUHAMMAD M’ASlfM, OF BHAKKAR 


This is the most copious history of Smd -which -we possess, 
inasmuch, as besides containing an account of the Arabian con- 
quest, it brings the annals of this country down to the time of 
its incorporation into the Moghul empire m the time of Akbar 
The work, which is sometimes called Tdrikh-i M’asuml, is 
divided into four chapters 

The first chapter contains an account of the events which led 
to the conquest of Smd by the Arabs, and closes with the death 
of R&ja Dahir, though it professes to carry the history down to 
the Khalifa H&run. 

The second chapter, after omitting all notice of the two 
centuries which elapsed between Harun and Mahmud of Ghazni, 
gives an account of Smd under the Emperors of Dehh, and of 
the Sumra and Samma dynasties, after the invasion of Timur 
The author mentions at the close of the chapter that he was in- 
duced to give an .account of the Sumras and Sammas m detail, 
because it was to be found nowhere else. But his own is much 
confused from his mattention to dates 

The tlurd chapter is devoted to the history of the Arghuma 
dynasty, including an account of Siwi, Kandahar, &c , of some 
celebrated holy men, judges, and Saiyids, and of the kings of 
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Mulldn It also contains an account, in more than usual detail, 
of the Emperor Ilum&yun's operations m Smd and tlio desert, 
after lus flight from Agra 

Cj O 

Tlio fourth chapter contains a tedious relation of the mode m 
•which Sind fell under the power of Akbar upon the capitulation 
of Mirzd Jdnl Beg of Tliatta, m a d 1592 Wo have also oc- 
casional notices of tlio interference of the Firingla in the affairs 
of Tliatta As tlio author was contemporary with tins ovont, 
lie enters into very minute particulars, which are, however, for 
tlio most part, uninteresting Amongst Ins own personal ex- 
periences, he describes an interview ho had with tlio Emporor 
Akbar, who bestowed on him three villages m J&gir, in the 
district of Bhakkar 

Muhammad M’asum, who ga\e InniBolf tho poetical title of 
N&mi, was born at Bhakkar, m Sind, and was tho son of Safayi 
Husami, an inhabitant of Kirmdn [Ho was a man of consider- 
able attainments, and ho rose to some distinction in tho service 
of Akbar and Jahangir His knowledge of history was highly 
esteomed in his own day Ho was also a poot of some repute, 
and an excellent caligraphist His history of Smd was written 
in ad 1G00, for tho instruction and improvement of his son, 
named Mir Buzurg, in order that, “ by reading it be might learn 
what good men of old did , that he might discriminate between 
right and wrong , between that which is useful and tho reverse, 
and might learn to follow the paths of virtuous men.” 

The only work quoted by him as an authority is the Ohach- 
nduia, winch he abridges in lus first chapter, relating to the 
Arab conquest of Smd Ho is credulous and delights in recount- 
ing miracles of saints, but he gives no legendary lore like the 
Tuhfatu-1 Kir&m Mir M’asum and his work have been noticed 
by several writers by Bad&uni. (under article “Ndm!”) by 
Haidar B&zi, the Ma-dsiru-1 TTmrk, the Tuhfatu-1 Kirdm, 
Bdgh-M&ni and Mirdt-i Daulat \Abbdsi 1 2 

1 Journal As Soo Beng Feb 1838, Sprenger's Bibliog 

BibL I 366 Worley's Catalogue p 72 * Sw t 
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[Copies of this history are common 1 There are two m the 
British Museum, one of which was transcribed from a copy made 
from the author’s own autograph Thoro is another m the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, which has been fully 
described by Morley in his Catalogue, a fourth in the Library 
of the East India Office, and there is a copy m Sir H Elliot’s 
Library which was written for him in 1852. This copy and that 
of the B> Ab Soc have been used for the following translations, 
and are referred to as MSS A and B ] 

[At the end of Sir H Elhot’s copy, there is a brief history of 
Sind in “ three distinct chapters ” It is written m the same 
hand and bears the same date as the rest of the MS Though 
occupying only nineteen pages, it gives a summary of the history 
of Sind, to tho end of the last century — from R&i Siharas, 
down to Ahmad Sh&li Duran! The author’s name is not 
given, but tho contents are generally in accordance with the 
history of M’asum ] 

This work has been translated by Oapt Gr Malet, late Bntish 
Resident at Khairpur, but so literally, as not to be fit for pub- 
lication in its present shape. [There is a copy of this trans- 
lation m Sir H Elliot’s library, which, on examination, is 

found to contain matter that is entirely absent from all 

tho five MSS above specified One long passage quoted 

hereafter, relates to the Sumra dynasty, the history of 

which is involved m considerable obscurity The additional 
names it supplies, Teceive some support from the “Tuhfatu-1 
Kiram,” but nothmg corroborative has been found m the other 
Sindian histones There is some apparent similanty between the 
general style of the history and that of the additional matter 
Like Mir M’asum, the writer always employs some figurative 
expression for the death of a prince, but this is a practice 
very common among histonans, and the style may have been 

1 [Wilson refers to the -work in his Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection (II 
p 129), and Capt Mao Murdo in his Paper on Sind (Journal R A. S , Yol I 
p 223)] 
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designedly imitated, so that the rescmhlnnco affords no evidence of 
authenticity The general concurrence of the MSS and the 
authority of the British Museum MS is sufficient to stamp tho 
passage as an interpolation — though there appears to bo Borne 
authority for its slnlomonts Morlci , in Ins Catalogue, notices an 
interpolation in the MS of tho Royal Asiatic Society, winch comes 
in abruptly within a few hues of the end of tho lnstor) He saj s, 
** After this, in tho present MS thcro is an account of Duda, who 
was ruler of Thattha in the time of N&siru-d din Mahmud, King of 
Dclili, occupying si\ pages In tho East India House MS 
(No 43) this is omitted , the history ondmg immediately after 
the capitulation of .Run Reg, and stating in four lines that he 
died in A h 1011 (a. n 1G02), and was succeeded m Ins go\cm- 
ment bj lus soil Mirza ’A'sl Tho MS m tho British Museum 
(Addit No 1G, 700), agrees with that of tho East India House 
in this respect,” and with Sir H Elliot’s Duda is tho name 
of one of tho princes gnen in Malct’s additional passage, but 
tho matter of these pages diUcrs from his ] 

Sir H Elliot’s copy contains 290 folios of fourteen lines each, 
and of these about fortvfivc have been translated 


Book EE 

Account of the Sanitna dynasty 

It lias been already related how Sultan Mahmud came from 
Glmmi, and after capturing the fort of Multan, brought the country 
of Sind under Ins authority, and sent lus officers to govern it After 
tho death of Mahmud, tho soaoroignty passed to his offspring, and 
tho government (of Sind) devolved upon ’Ahdu-r Bashfd Sultan 
Mas’ud This prmco gavo himself up to tho pursuit of pleasure, 
and heeded not tho duties of government, so tho people on the 
distant borders began to reject his authority and throw off the yoke 
of obedience At that timo tho men of Sumra aBBembled in the 
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monts for the country in his hands, he with heart at ease went and 
remained at Thatta. During his government the ryots and all 
the other people of Sind were relieved from thieves and disturbers 
of the peace , all were happy and contented By chance it one „ 
day came into his mmd that it was not proper for him to he 
always merely sitting on the throne, that it was better to spend 
some time in tho shiLdrgdhs, the jungles, and plains, "which had 
beoome green from ram, and where the animals were grazing 
happily After this, having collected many men, he marched 
against the Buluchis, the Sodhas, and the Jharejaa On reaching 
their borders, Kan Mai Sodha, Kam K&I Jhareja, and Mihran 
Buluch, being introduced by the Ami'rs and other men of weight, 
came and made great offerings. Khafif, presenting them with 
handsome presents m return, made them very happy He then 
gave them their dismissal 

“ He proposed returning to Thatta the following morning, but 
at that tome a Buluch came complaining that the thieves of the 
tribe of Samma had plundered his tribe, taking everything they 
possessed. On hearing this Khafif was much astonished, and at 
the instant mounting with those who were with him he started 
and quiokly came against this tribe He took all the property 
whioh had been robbed from the Buluchis, and those men who 
had disobeyed orders and aoted in this manner he punished with 
seventy Bis arrangements were such m all the country under 
him, from Kachh to Nasrpur, that m the whole of that space no 
one during his reign disobeyed his orders , if they did so, he 
gave them to the Bword When he found that there were none 
to give trouble, he was at ease and came to Thatta In his time 
all the people, the soldiers, the Amirs, the ryots, etc , were very 
happy He lived a long while at Thatta, till from this world he 
journeyed to the next world. 

‘'After the death of Khafif, the people, the Inen of weight 
under government, and those out of employ, agreeing that it was 
proper, raised Duda, the son of Umar, and grandson of Pitthu, to 
the throne of the saltanat in his place When all the affairs of 
the State were firm in his hands, Singhar, a zemind&r,. ^ 
pay his yearly taxes. He became acquainted “ 7) ' 
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had lasted some time, when one day ho spoke of Kaekk m the 
following terms, in his prosenco, saying that he had heard that 
tko Samma tribe had dotomnned to come to Thntta to take it, 
and that ho should ho prepared for this On hearing this, Dudd,./ 
collecting forces out of number, marched to Ivachh, and ho 
severely twisted the oars of those people Then a man of the 
Samma tribe named Lakba came as ambassador, bringing presents, 
and a Knchhf horse, making offering of these, and asking pardon 
for their sms Dudd, with great kindness, gaie him presents 
m money, a horse, and a klnl’at, allowing him then to depart 
From thence, with heart at rest, ho came to Than, where he 
spent a long time All the people and rj ots were so completely 
under his hands, that without orders from him they did nothing 
When at Thax£, Ban Mai Sodha camo, and making his saldm, 
urged as a petition, that in the time of Khafif the Jat Buluchfs 
paid tnbute, but that now it seemed that they, through ignorance, 
had taken their heads from out of the noose of submission He 
added, that having hoard of this he made him (Duda) acquainted 
with it, and that it seemed advisable that a force should he put 
under him, winch he would take against them, and thus, making 
them pay up their arrears of tnbute from the days of Khafif to 
the present time, he would bring it to him The reason of his 
speaking ip. this way was, that formerly a feud existed between 
him (Ban Mai) and the Jharejas, when a fight had taken place 
between the parties, in which great numbers of Ban Mai’s men 
had been killed and wounded, so he told as above to Dudd to 
enable him to have his revenge upon them Duda being of a 
good heart, gave tnm encouragement, keeping him near him. 
He also sent to call the men of Jhareja. When his messengers 
got there, and told what Ran Mai had said, they came before 
them with their swords suspended from round their necks, 
making their saldm, and declaring that they and all their families 
were the slaves of Duda, and if he ordered them all to he con- 
fined they would not ask the reason why Then taking presents 
for Duda they came to him m one week. The messengers who 
accompanied them having received good treatment at their hands, 
spoke in their favour Duda said to Ban Mai, ‘These men 
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having great confidence, have sent only two of their tribe, and 
these have come to make their salam , you told me another 
story ’ Duda for some tune detained Ban Mai on the plea of ite 
being the rainy season , but m Ban Mai’s breast that thorn 
pneked him, so one day with great earnestness he resisted upon 
being allowed to depart, when Duda gave him leave, and he 
went to his tribe On getting there he became rebellious. 
Seeing tins Bam Bai Jbareja and Mihran Buluch, qmcklv going 
to Duda, told lnm of this circumstance. It came into Du da’s 
mind that probably these men were doing what Ban Mai bad 
done, therefore he determined w the first place to send two 
men to Ban Mai vho, ascertaining all the facts might come and 
tell him He despatched two men, at the time of whose arrival 
at the tube Kan Mai was absent, he havrur cone to the fun she. 
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came as ambassadors, bringing presents to Dudd, and they 
obtained forgiveness of their faults 

“ Duda after this vent to Nasrpur, the Zamfnddrs, chief men and 
Idzis of which place brought him presents, and Dudd, accepting 
these, romained there some tame, during which penod Sdhiba, 
the son of Ran Mai Sodha, brought two fine Eachht horses as 
an offering and paid his respects to him Ho declared that his 
brethren had mducod Ran Mai to turn his heart from and become 
rebellious against him (Dudd), so much so that theso men were 
oven now disobedient, and that if a force went from the Sarldr 
and punished them they would not do so again, but would always 
bring presents Duda upon this left Knsipur and by forced 
marches came there, but after doing so ho discovered that the 
brethren of Ran Mnl and others would not agree to have Sdhiba 
as their sarddr, so ho understood that it w as on this account that 
he had brought him there. Duda then summoned all the tribe, 
telling them to agree to have Sdhiba as their chief with all their 
hearts By this order they agreed to do so whon Sdhiba pre- 
sented Rs 20,000 as nazrdnd Duda marching thence came to 
Thatta, remain mg there From thence ho travelled to that other 
world 

" On tho death of Dudd his son Umar 1 with the aid of tho 
nobles and other men of courage sat on the throne When 
his father’s country came into his hands he took to drinking 
wane, paying no attention to tho country On hearing this the 
Sammas, the Sodhas, the Jats and Buldchfs left off obeying his 
orders, becoming rebellious When Mulld Hdmid heard of this 
he told Umar of it, who collecting a large force went towards 
Kaohh. On his approach the Sammas having collooted many 
men, went out 'into the plain to meet him There was fighting 
in which the men of Samma were the strongest. Seeing this, and 
that his affairs would be ruined, Mull a Hamid called the sarddrs, 
to whom he gave presents, saying, “Thatta is far distant, money 
is scarce, if you fight well and defeat the enemy, much property 
will come into our possession, which will be enough to enable 
us to return to Thatta ” Hearing this the spirits of his force 
1 [This name is always spelt with “ tn” in this extract ] 
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were raised, and making an attack on tke enemy they defeated 
them, when muoh plunder of every kind came into their hands 
After this the men of Samma bringing Rdja Jaganndth Sodha 
(who had quitted his brethren in anger and had come to Kaclih), 
ns their mediator, came to Umar, making their saldm and bring- 
ing presents Umax returning from thence quickly went against 
the Sodlias, Jats, and Buluohis , all of whom fearing the con- 
sequences, made their saldm He then with confidence in his 
heart went to Thart, where he died. 

"At this tame his son Dudd was Bmall , therefore the men of 
consequence put Ohanar, the son of Umar’s brother, in his 
place Chnnar went out to make Ins arrangements in his 
country Having done this and placed the troublesome on the 
edge of tho sword, Ins heart being at ease he sat down. At that 
time Dudd attained puberty, so Chanar wished, by some strata- 
gem, to get him into Ins hands and to confine him. But hearing 
of this Dudd turned Ins face towards Ghazni, and crossing the 
river he came to a place Dorydcha Ndrf Sang, close under Fatli- 
pur, where he saw a man coming along with a bundle of sticks 
for 1 lukka Bnnkes, on his head. As this man drew near all his 
entrails became visible to Dudd. At this he was much astonished , 
bo calling the man to him, he lifted the bundle of pipes off his 
head, when nothing of the kind was to be seen. So being 
greatly amazed he put the bundle on the man’s head again, when 
he beheld as before He then knew that there must be some 
device m these sticks, and he purchased them, giving the man 
some money for them Then sitting down at the nver’s edge, 
he put the stacks one by one into the water All went down 
with the stream , but one from amongst them went upwards 
against it So taking this one, he divided it at all the knots , 
he then put each knot into the water All of them went down 
the stream, except one, on which the device was, and this one 
went np against the current So taking this one he kept it, and 
went to Ghazni At that time the king of that place, Sultdn 
Handud Shdh, was ill from severe -Sickness, which was without 
cure. So on his arrival there, Dudd gave out that he ~ ~\a 
doctor Historians wnte that Sultan Haudud’s sickm 
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Blew him, and placed his head over lie gate of the city The 
assembled peop \then placed Unar on the throne 

A 

1 Jam Una), 1 son of Babinvy a 

Jam Unar with the assent of the nobles thns became King, and 
the great body of the people supported him He led an expedition 
against Snvistdn, then governed by Malik, the representative of the 
Turk kings* Eeaohmg the vicinity of Siwistan he drew np his 
army in battle array , Malik Batan also came ont of the fort with 
his force, and the battle began In the first contest Jam Unar was 
defeated, but his brothers came np to his assistance, and he renewed 
the fight. Malik Ratan, in galloping his horse, was thrown to the 
ground, and Jdm Unar cut off his head. The fort of Siwistdn then 
fell into Unar’s power Malik Firoz and * Ah SMh Turk were at 
this time in the vicinity of Bhakkar, and they wrote a letter to Jam 
Unar to the following effect. “This boldness is unbecoming, so 
now prepare to meet the royal army, and make a brave stand ” 
These words took effeot upon him, and he proceeded to Tharf.’ He 
then fell ill and died after reigning three years and six months 
Some writers relate that after Jam Unar returned from the conquest 
of Siwistdn, he was one night engaged drinking wine m a convivial 
party, when newB was brought of a party of rebels having risen 
against him He instantly sent against them Gdhar, son of Tamdchf, 
who was his vakil Gdhar was drunk when ho encountered them 
and was made prisoner The enemy held him captive, and J/im 
Unar kept up his carouse without heeding the captivity of his officer 
This rankled in the breast of Gahar, and when he escaped, by a 
well-contnved stratagem, from the clutches of lus captors, he 
turned away from Jam Unar and went to the fort of Bhakkar 
There he had an interview with ’Alt Shdh Turk, who in conoert 
with Malik Firoz, raised a force and slew Jdm Unar in the fort of 
Bahrnmpur Malik Ffroz was left in command of the fort, and ’Alt 
Shdh returned home Three days afterwards Jdm Unar’s followers 

1 [Horlcj has a nolo upon the v cried spelling of thts name, hat Sir IL Elliot’* MS 
spoeifies how tho name u pointed, making it " Unar,’’ which u tbo tpclling most 
generally accepted.] 
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managed by oraffc and stratagem to kill both. Gahar son of Tamdchl 
and Malik Firoz 

Jdm Juna son of Bdbimya 

Afte r the death of Jam Unar, Juna, of the tnbe of Samma, received 
the title of Jam fie conceived the design of subduing all Smd 
Showing great kindness and attention to his brethren and other 
relatives, he appointed them to farther hiB designs upon the country 
These men crossed (the nver) at the village of Talahtf, and began 
to kill the people and lay waste the villages and towns of Bhakkar 
Two or three desperate fights ensued between the Sammaa and the 
chiefs of Bhakkar, but as the Turks were unable to withstand the 
Sammas they withdrew from the fort of Bhakkar and retired to T/ch, 
When Jam Juna heard of their retreat, he proceeded to Bhakkai, 
and for some years reigned supreme over Smd But at length 
Saltern ’AMu-d din appointed his brother, Ulugh Khdn to the district 
of Multdn Ulugh Khan then sent Taj Kdfun and Tatdr Khdn to 
oppose Jam Juna m Sind, but before their arrival the Jdm died of 
qumsey He had reigned thirteen years The forces of ’Alau-d din 
took possession of the Bhakkar and then direoted their efforts against 
Siwistan 

Jam Tamachi (and Jdm Khairu-d din) 

This prince ascended his hereditary throne with the assent of the 
nobles The army of ’Alau-d dm after some fighting, took him 
prisoner, and earned him with hiB family prisoners to Delili There 
he had children . 1 But the Samma tnbe brought thorn to Thnrl, and 
keeping them prisoners took the business of government into their 
own hands, and exerted themselves in carrying on the affairs of the 
State After the lapse of some time and the death of Jdm Tamachi, 
hiB son Malik Khairu-d din, who, m mfimoy, had gone to Dehk with 
his father, returned to Smd and assumed the government Shortly 
afterwards, Sultdn Muhammad Shdh proceeded to Guzerat by way 
of Smd, and summoned Jdm Khairu-d din to his presence But 

1 [Thore appears to be some confusion here MS A says, J jO \jy j 

a i L y *, S omits the word ord, but agrees m other Tespects Malet’s translation sap, 
“ where he remained in confinement " The copyists have perhaps confounded the 
words/urauiduii, children, and suirfdn, prison ] 
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oamo known, tlio uncles started in pursuit , but at tins juncture, the 
chief mon of the city, seeing the strife and commotion, brought forth 
Jim ’All Shor from his concealment, and raised him to the throne 
Jdm Nizdmu-d din died about tins time, and his unclos turned back 
with shame and loss, and passed into the desert 

Jdm ’ AH She > 

Jdm ’All Shor mounted the tkrono with the consent of the great 
mon and nobles, and opened wide the gates of justice and kindness. 
He was wise and bravo, and ho immediately devoted himself to the 
duties of government The country of Sind was brought into a duo 
state of order, all the people passed their dayB in security and ease 
under his rule After a time he devoted himself more to pleasure, 
and he uBed to roam about in moonlight nights Sikandar, Karan, 
and Fath Khdn, sons of Tamachl, who were living m sorry plight m * 
the desert, became acquainted with Jum ’All Shor’s mode of recrea- 
tion. So they set forth, and travelling by night and hiding 
themselves by day, they readied the outskirts of the city Hero 
they won over a party of the .people of the city On the night of 
Friday, the 13th day of the month, ’AH Sher, according to his 
oustom, went out with a party of companions and followers, and 
embarked in a boat for an excursion on the nver At midnight h e 
was about to return into his house, when a party of men with drawn 
swords made an attaok on him The people who were with him 
strove without avail to divert them from their purpose, and the Jam 
was instantly despatched. The murderers then entered the palace, 
when a noise and outcry arose, and the fact became known The 
people assembled, but they perceived that matters were beyond their 
control, and accordingly they submitted. Jdm ’AH Sher had reigned 
seven years 

Jdm Kaian 

After the murder of Jdm ’All Sher, the brethren assented to the 
elevation of Jam Karan. He was displeased with the nobles and 
great men of the city, and in his aversion to them he sought to 
take them prisoners, and then to slay some and confine the rest 
On the very day that he ascended the throne, or the day after, he 
held a publio court, and summoned all men great and small to 
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attend. He addressed them in conoiliatoiy termB Dinner -was 
served, and after its conclusion he arose to retire to his chamber 
when a party of men, who had been employed for the purpose, met 
him at the door of his room and cut him m pieces Fath Khfin, son 
of Sikandor, had been the prune mover m this murder, and so, with 
the assent of the soldiers and people, he ascended the throne 

Jdm Fath Khan 

Jfaa Fath Khiln, on his accession to the throne, confirmed all the 
rules and orders of government, and was very attentive and watch- 
ful over all affairs of State At that time Mirz& P!r Muhammad, 
grandson of S£hib-kir6n Am(r Timur G-urg&n, had been sent to 
MultAn and had taken that town and the town of Uch also He 
stayed there for awhile and many of his horses died The Mirz&’s 
soldiers were thus dismounted and m distress 'When Timur heard 
of this, he sent 3000 horses from the royal stableB for the service of 
the Mirza. Being thus reinforced, he made an attaok upon the 
people of Bhatti and Allan, 1 who had rebelled, and gave them and 
their families to the winds of destruction He then sent a person 
to Bhakkar and summoned all the chief men to his presence The 
officers of the king of Dehli being unable to withstand him, fled by 
way of Jesalmir One of the inhabitants of Bhakkar, Saiyid Abfi-1 
L’ais by name, a man of piety and purity, hastened to meet the 
Mirzfi, and offering Ins devotions to the Chief of the prophets, he 
besought his intercession m Ins midnight prayers It is said that 
one night the Chief of the prophets appeared to Mirzfi. Pir Muham- 
mad m a dream and spoke to him of Saiyid Abu-1 L’ais, saying, 
“ This is my son, show him honour and respect, and abstain from 
molesting him ” The Mirza awoke, and remained for eleven days 
m expectation of seeing the friend of his dream. The Saiyid then 
arrived while the Mirza was seated m Ins court with the nobles 
around him When his eye fell upon the Saiyid he recognized him, 
and arose to give him a proper reception He embraced him and 
seated him by his side with great honour and reverence The nobles 
then made enquiry about the Saiyid, and the Mirza related to them 
his dream On that day he gave the Saiyid a home and some pre- 

1 [“ Aman” in B ] 
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sents, and allowed him to depart He also conferred upon him the 
pargana of Alor in Mam After Timur had captured Dehli, Mirza 
Pa Muhammad departed thither In the days of the succeeding 
kings of Dehli, Multan came under the authority of the Langdhs 
and the whole of Sind remained subject to its own kings Jam 
Path Khan was celebrated for his courage and generosity He 
reigned for fifteen years and some months up to the time of his 
death 

Jam Tughlik, son of Sikandar 

When Jam Path Khan was on the bed of sxokness, and saw his 
end approaching, three days before his decease he placed his brother 
Tughlik Shdh upon the throne, delivering over to him the reins of 
government, and giving to him the title of Jdrn Tughlik Soon 
afterwards Tughlik appointed his brothers governors of Biwwt&n and 
the fort of Bliakkar He spent most of his time in hunting and 
exercise When the Buluchis raised disturbances in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhakkar, he led an army there and inflicted punishment on 
their chiefs He reigned twenty-eight years 

Jam Sikandar 

Jdm Sikandar succeeded his father, hut he was young in years , 
and the rulers of Siwistdn and Bhakkar, attending only to their own 
interests, refused obedience to him, and quarrelled with each other 
Jim Sikandar left Thatta and proceeded towards Bhakkar , hut 
when he reached Nasrpur, a person named Mubarak, who had been 
chamberlain m the time of Jam Tnghlik, suddenly came into Thatta, 
and calling himself J am Mubdrak, seized upon the throne But the 
people did not support him, and his authority lasted only three 
days , foi the nobles drove him out of the city, and sent for Sikandar 
When the news reached Sikandar he made terms with his opponents, 
and returned to Thatta After a year and a-half he died. 

Jam JRdi Dan 1 

On the sixth of Jumdda-1 awwal, m the year 858 a h , (May 
1454 An), Jdm Rdf Dan came forth. During the reign of the 
Jdm Tughlik ho had lived m Kachh, and had formed oonneo- 

1 [Tlic name appears to be written optionally as or w both JISS ] 
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tione w ilh tho people of tlinf country TTo ltn*l mruntmned a 
eonsidrnhlo hod\ of hvd men, to whom ho pud great ntton- 
lion, nnd to whom ho used to gno fine horses imd other Miitnhle 
pro^nts 'llmsc jiion lool ed ujkui him ns n wise nnd superior 
linn, nnd d-xoted tin t s fn him xxitli gnat smuntj 'When 
he heard of the doth of ‘shfindar, he proceeded with hw entire 
force to Tlnlta, nn<l there n>e molding the jioojde, ho addressed 
them to the i fi\ < t tint lie lnd not eoino to tnl e tlio kingdom, hut 
tint In wanted to reenro tho proper!} of the WiiMilnidns, mid to 
nccmnphsh (loir xxulus Ho did not consider hum-elf xxorth} of 
tin 1 throne hut th(\ should raiFo romo fitting person to tint dignity, 
vlnn lie would lux the firrt to gixe him support An the} could 
find no one mining tin m who lnd nluhtx for the lngli oflico, the\ 
tnnmniomh eJn •< him nnd raised him to tho throne In the course 
of one m xr nnd n Inlf lie lirxMight the whole of Sind under Ins rulo 
from tin sen to tin ullage of KnjnrfLf nnd Knudhnrnl ,* winch nro 
on the hi undnni s of Mnthfln nnd Uhnwnr "When ho had reigned 
eight \<w> mid n linlf the idea of soxircipitx entered the hood of 
Jnm S mi ir, one of his nttendnnts He induced other of the ntUnd- 
d oits mid follox < rs to join him in Iiih jdot , nml i»no dm, when Jltm 
ILi Dm was dntd ing xxmc in private, poison wns put into tho 
hytle xxlurli n nrvant liandi d to him 'idireo dn} s after dnnhing 
thereof he died ' 
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Jam Sanjai 

Jam Sanjar ■was a handsome young man, and many persons being 
fascinated by bis beauty, served him without stipend It is related 
that before he came to the throne ho was on friendly terms with an 
excellent darwesli One night Sanjar went to visit the daruiesh, 
and after the usual greeting told him that he wished to become ruler 
of Thatta, even if it were for only eight days The darweth 
replied, “ Thou shalt bo king for eight years ” "When Jam Edt Dan 
died, the nobles agreed m ruismg Jam Sanjar to the throne, and 
m delivering over to him the reins of government. Through the 
prayers of the danoesh he thus became king without any strife or 
opposition, and the people on every side submitted to his authority 
with willing obedience In his reign Sind rose to a greater pitch of 
prosperity and splendour than it had ever attained before, and the 
soldiers and the people lived in great comfort and satisfaction He 
was a great patron of learned and pious men and of darweshes 
Every Friday he dispensed large sums in chanty among the poor 
and needy, and settled pensions and stipends upon mentonous 
persons It is related that before his time the rulers of Sind used to 
pay their judicial officers badly When Sanjar became ruler, there 
was a hizi in Bhakkar, who had been appointed to the office by a 
former king, upon an insufficient salary Finding himself under- 
paid, he used to exact something from the suitors in his courts 
When this reached the ears of Jam Sanjar he summoned the kdzi to 
his presence, and told him that he had heard of his taking money by 
force, both from plaintiffs and defendants He acknowledged it, 
and said he should like to get something from the witnesses also, 
but that they always went away before he had an opportunity 
The Jam could not help smiling at this, so the la'zi went on to say 
that he sat all day in his court while his children at home went 
without breakfast and supper The Jdm made the hizl some hand- 
some presents, and settled a suitable stipend upon him He farther 
directed that proper salaries should be appointed for all officers 
throughout the country, so that they might be able to maintain 
themselves in comfort. When he had reigned eight years he 
departed from this world of trouble 
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Jam Ntzamu-d din, also called Jam Nando 

Nizfunu-d dm succeeded Jam Sanjar on tlie 26th Rahiu-1 awwal, 
m the year 866 (December, 1461 ad) All men — the learned and 
the good, tho soldiers and the peasants — agreed m his elevation, so 
that ho raised firmly tho standard of sovereignty It is recorded 
that at tho outset of his career he was a student, and spent much of 
his time in colleges and monasteries He was modest and gentle, 
and had many excellent and pleasing qualities. His lifo wub pure 
and religious to a high degree It is impossible to enumerate all 
his virtues In tho early part of his reign, he proceeded with a 
force to Bliakkar and staid there for a year engaged m suppressing 
the highway robbers Ho stored the fort of Bhalckar with all lands 
of provisions, and appointed as governor one of hiB dependants, 
Dilshad by namo, who had served him while at college The 
frontiers were so well secured that travellers could pasB along the 
roads in perfect safety Having satisfied himself in respect of 
Bliakkar, at tho end of a year he returned to Thatta. There he 
reigned supremo for forty-eight years, and during this period, learned 
men and pious men and faUrs passed a happy time, and the Boldiery 
and the peasantry were m easy circumstances. Jam Nizamu-d dfn 
was cotemporary with Sultan Husain Langdh, the ruler of Multan 
They wero on the most friendly terms, and were in the constant 
habit of sending presents to each other J&m Nizfimu-d dfn used 
to visit his stables every week, and used to stroke the heads of his 
horses, and say to them, “ My dear and happy steeds, I have no 
desire to nde you, for within my four boundaries all the rulers are 
Musulmdns — do you also pray that I may not go out against any 
one without a lawful cause, and that no one may come up agaanBt 
me, lest the blood of innocent Musulmins should he spilled, and 
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Niz&mu-d din, the army of Shih Beg came from Kandahdr and 
attacked the Tillages of Lakrl, Chanduka and Smdlcha The Jam 
sent a large force to repel this attack of the Moghals, and it advanced 
os tar as Dara-karfb, commonly known by the name of Jalugar A 
battle ensued in which the brother of Shah Beg was slam, and 
his army defeated The remnant fled towards Kandah&r, and no 
further attack was made upon Smd during the life of Nizamu-d dm. 
The Jam spent much of his time m discoursing and arguing upon 
matters of science with the learned men of the day Manlanfi 
JalSlu-d din Muhammad Dlwam formed the project of leaving ShlrAz 
and going to Smd , so he sent Shamshu-d din and Mtr Mu’h, two 
of his disciples, to Thatta, m order to get permission for taking up 
bis residence there The Jam accordingly allotted some suitable 
houses, and provided the means for his maintenance , he further 
supplied the messengers with money to pay the expences of the 
journey, but the MauMnd died before they returned Mir Shamshu-d 
din and Mtr Mu’in were so well satisfied with the attention they 
had received, that they came back to Thatta and settled there 
Some tune after this J&m Ni’zamu-d din died, and after his death 
all the affairs of Smd fell mto disorder 

Jam F"v oz 

Upon the death of Nizamu-d din, his son Jdm Firoz was of tender 
age So Jam Saldhu-d din, one of the late Jdm’s relatives and the 
son of Jam Sanjdr’s daughter, ad\ anced pretensions to the crown, 
but Darya Khun and Sarang Khan, the confidential slaves of 
Nizamu-d dm who were high m dignity and power, refused to sup- 
port him, and with the consent of the nobles and head men of Thatta 
thoy placed Jam FIroz on the throne m succession to his father 
Saluhu-d dm finding that he could only succeed by fighting, lost 
heart, and went to Guzerat to lay his case before Sultan Muzoflar 
The Sultan had married a daughter of Saldhu-d din’s unde, and was 
consequently well inclined towards him J£m FIroz gave way to 
tho impulses of youth, and devoted himself to the pursuit of pleasure 
Ho spent most of bis time in tho harem, but went out from time to 
time accompanied by slaves and jestors, wbo practised all sorts of 
tricks and buffoonery The peoplo of the Samma tribe, and the 
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associates of the Jdm treated the people of the city with violence, 
and when Daryd Khdn forbado them they troated him with scorn 
The Khan, therefore, retired to his jagSr in the village of Kdhdn 
In thoso days Makhdum 'Abdu-l'Azfz Abhan and his two sons, 
Mauldnd Asflu-d din and Maul and Muhammad, all of them learned 
men, came to that vi Lingo of Kdhdn and spent some years there 
teaching and diffusing knowledge The cause of their coming from 
Hirdt was tho robolhon of Shah Ismn’fl m the year 918 a h (1612 
An) Tho above-named Mauland was well read in all tho sciences, 
and ho had excellent books upon every branch of learning He 
compiled a commentary on tho Mislikdt (traditions) but did not 
complete it. Some portions are still extant m the library of Masud 1 
and passages are commonly written ns marginal notes in books He 
died in this villngo of Kdhdn, and his tomb there is still a place of 
pilgnmago Jdm Ffroz continued to give lnmself up to pleasure and 
dissipation, and tlio nobles being on tho verge of rum, a messenger 
was sent to Jam Saldhu-d dfn to inform him how matters stood , 
that Firoz was generally drunk , that Daryd Khdn, the groat sup- 
porter of tho government, had retired to Kdhdn, and that che moment 
was opportune for his returning immediately Saldhu-d dfn showed 
the letter of tlio men of Tliatta to Sultdn Muzaffar, and he sent him 
off with an army to that place Malang forced marches he soon 
arrived there, and crossing the nver entered the city Jdm Ffroz’s 
followers wore dismayed, and led him out of the city on tho other 
side Saldhu-d dm then ascended the throne He fined and 
punished tho associates of Jdm Ffroz, and demanded their wealth 
The mothor of Jdm Firoz : took him to Daryd Khdn, at Kdhdn, 
where he askod forgiveness for his errors , and the Khdn remember- 
ing only old obligations, began to collect forces, and when the armies 
of Bhakkar and Siwistdn were assembled, they met under the 
banners of Jdm Firoz The Buluchfs and other tnbes also mustered 
Daryd Khdn placed himself at the head of these forces, and marched 
against Saldhu-d dfn This prince wished to go out himself to the 
sanguinary meeting, but his wazfr Hdjf deemed it advisable that the 
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Jdm should stay in the city while he led the war-elephants against 
the enemy , so the Jain stayed at home and the wazir went to the 
fray When the armies met, the fire of battle raged furiously, and 
many were slain on both sides, but at length the troops of Daryfi 
KhfLn were defeated and put to flight. H&ji wazir then sat down 
to write a despatch to SaMhu-d din informing him that victory had 
favoured his colours, and that he might deem himself secure Night 
came on and the wazlr was unable to pursue the routed army, so it 
happened that his messenger fell into the hands of some of Daryti 
Bluin’ s men As soon as Darya KMn had read the letter he destroyed 
it, and substituted another m the name of H&ji wazir, to this effect 
— “ Tour army has been defeated, and the enemy is overpowering , 
you must leave Thatta with your family, and mate no delay, — we 
will meet again in the village of Chachgan.” As Boon as thiB letter 
arrived, on the night of the 9th Ramzan, Salffliu-d din departed 
without breaking his fast, and crossed the nver Defeat had indeed 
reached him He had reigned eight months When he met hiB 
wazir, the latter reproached him for running away, and asked him 
why ho had come there The false despatch was then produced, 
upon which the Hfiji exclaimed that he had not written it. At 
length they discovered that it was the crafty work of Daryd KMn, 
and were sorely annoyed, — but when a matter is completed repentance 
is useless Daryd Khan pursued them some stages He then 
brought back J&m Diroz and entered Thatta on the day of the ’Idu-l 
filr (at the close of the Ramzdn) and going to the ’Idgdh they offered 
up their prayers After this, Jam Firoz reigned securely for some 
years, until the end of the year 916 1 a.h (1611 An ), when Sh&h 
Beg Arghun invaded Sind 

The battles which followed are described in their proper places 
I have never met with any wntten account of the history of the 
Sumras and Sammas, so I have composed this summary If any 
one is better acquainted with the subjeot, he should make additions 
to this 

i (So in both MSS , but Molef s translation has “ 926” (1620 ad) which is 
correct ] 
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Book m 

The Wondets of Si id 

0000000 

The fort of Siwf, which is situated on a small hill, is built of 
round stones, of a hind which is found wherever the earth is dug in 
that neighbourhood 

In Kor-zamfn and Chhatur, which aro districts of Sfwi, cotton 
plants grow ns largo as trees, insomuch that men pick the cotton 
mounted On each cotton plant there are one or two hundred snakes, 
of a span long, so that men are obliged to brush them off with sticks 
and drive them away boforo they can pluok the boles If any one 
is bitten by a snake, they immediately open the wound with a razor 
and suck out the poison, otherwise death would supervene 

Tlio little river whioh runs by Siwi nses apparently from a 
sulphureous source, and any one who dnnks the water of it falls 
siok Many men have died from that cause, but it does not affect 
the inhabitants who are accustomed to it. Notwithstanding that 
the gamson was changed eveiy year by Sultfin Mahmud, most of 
the soldiers died from its bad effects, and only a few escaped In 
the time of Akbnr, a flood came and purged the sources of the nver 
from the sulphur, since which time the sickness has been less 
This nver runs fifty los beyond Siwf, collecting at Sarwdh, where 
it is used m irrigation, and the water whioh is not expended for that 
purpose flows into the lake of Monchhur, which is near Sfwisfdn 
On that lnko also there are many snakes 1 , very long and thin, the 
bites of whioh few survive The men m that neighbourhood wear 
long drawers to proteot themselves against their bites I myself, 
when I was there looking at the men irrigating their fields, saw 
several at every step my horse took. As it was hot, I wished to 
dismount on the shore of the lake, but for fear of the snakes, 1 1 
compelled to do so at a distance on the plain beyond 

In the plain of Sfwf there were formerly-m'-v forts and m 
cultivation, but all is now waste, the— Ji ot moo 1 


1 £“ Mdr ” The description seem* 
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there Between Siwl, Dehra, and Knsmur,’ there is a tract of land 
called Birgin, •which breeds horses not inferior to those of ’Irik 
The young colts aro in ado to walk upon gravel for a year, by which 
thoir hoofs become os hard as a stone, and there is no occasion to 
shoe them, for they can go unshod even amongst the hills 

At Chhatur there is a tribe called Kaharf, so called from tho treo 
named Kahar, on which ono of thoir ancestors mounted, and when 
struck with a whip, it moved on like a horse 

Near Ganjdva, which is a district of Stwl, water springs from a 
hill, and covers a large extent of ground Fishes ore found m it 
Amongst the hills of Gonjava there is a lofty one from which hangs 
an iron cage, in which they say there is something placed, but it 
cannot he got at If any ono descends to it from ahovo, by a rope, 
it moves away, and if they attempt to reaoh it from beneath, tho 
summit rises to the stars, and tho earth recodes 

The lulls of Situr and tho river Alikashidn run m a Bort of semi- 
cirolo from Siwl to Ganjuva 1 Between these places there is a waste, 
through which the road to Kondabir runs Its length from tl '1 
river to S(w( is a hundred los, and its breadth sixty In summer 
the hot wind blows over this fraok for four months 

The Wonders of Kandahd > . 

o o o o o 

At the hill called Sfbuda 3 the rock was scarped, and a lofty nrohed 
recess called Peshtak was out by order of the Emperor Bihar 
Eighty stone-masons were employed rone years m its completion 
It is indeed a very pleasant place, overlooking the waters of the 
Arghand, gardens and cultivated fields In spring many people 
reBort there, hut it is difficult to reach on account of its steep ascent 
Within this recess are inscribed the names of Bibar Bidsliih, and of 
his trusty adherents, Mirza Kimran, Mfrza ’Askarl, and Mlrzi 
Hindi! As his majesty Humiyun had never visited the spot, his 
name was not included in that inscription Of all his dominions 

1 [Tins name is so written by Malet. One MS writes it “ MasMr," the other is 
illegible ] 

2 MSS differ here and the ■meaning Is somewhat doubtfuL] 

j [So in MS A The other MS has “ SannCir," and Malet “ Sfphra ”] 
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Kandahdr was the only place mentioned 1 When I visited the spot 
it came into my head that I would inscribe his nnmo there, as well 
as that of lus nuglist son (Alcbar) with their thousands of tnbutaiy 
cities and kingdoms, like Kandahar and Kdbul I therefore sent for 
some stone-cutters and cngra\ era from Blmkkor, and had the names 
of thcso kings engraved, with. those of their dependent eitiea and pro- 
vinces, from Bengal to Baudar Luhart, from Kabul and Ghazni to 
the Dokhin, without any omission It took nearly four years to com- 
plete tins work, which indeed excited great admiration Below 
the hills there is a cavern not far off It was from the other 
extremity of this, that Baba Hasan Abdul brought out the golden 
brick The distance between these two ends is seven 01 eight kos 

On the same hill near Kandahar, mulhhsa is found, which is an 
antidoto againBt 6nnko bites and other poisons, and it is found no- 
where else in that country On that hill also there is a fire temple 
of a very ancient date It is built of unbumt bricks, each two 
yards long and broad, and ono span thick The temple exists to 
t is day, and has sustained no injury 

In Kandahdr there used to bo plague 3 and sickness every year, 
till Shah Tahmdsp directed Sultan Husain Mfrzfi, governor of that 
provmco, to plant canes on the stream which flows near the town, 
and the water of which the people use for drinking Since that, the 
sioknees has abated., but even now m some seasons plague and disease 
break out with great intensity , blood being passed from the belly, 
nostrils, ears, and mouth When I went there, in the reign of his 
late majesty, Akbar, to render assistance, it was at its height, and 
m the year 1007 n (1698 a.d ) nearly two hundred soldiers died of 
this disease 

With the Hozdra tubes near Kandahar, it is not the praotice to 
wear coloured clothes such as white, red and black, o o o o 
nor is there any trade in clothes and shoes of this land. Among 
the saints buried near Kandahdr may be mentioned o o o o 
Baba Hasan Abddl, a descendant of the Saiyids of Sabzawdr After a 
pilgrimage to the holy oitios, he accompanied Mtnzd Shdh Bukh, son 

1 [A nogntive seems to be required here If supplied, tb^-Aentenco mil r •*, 

“ Kandah&r was not even mentioned as forming port of hi* "1 

3 [“ Waid” , also used to designate Cholora.]^ 
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of Sahib-Kirdn (Timur) to Hindustan On Ins return lie spent some 
years in Lnngar Kandahar, and died thoro His tomb is on an 
elevated spot surrounded by villages, and overlooking tbo Arghandiib, 
and to it, as to a place of pilgnmago, men and -women, little and 
big, low and high-born, resort on Fridays in great crowds, so that 
the city is sometimes empty. It is certainly a charming retreat, 
and travellers say they have seen few spots to compare with it 

Book IV 

Account of the country of Sind passing into the hands of the 
officers of the Empei 01 Albai after the death of Sultan Mahmud 
Khan 

I have before related how Kfsu Khdn enmo to Bhakkar on the 
12th Jumdda-1 nwwal 982 Hijrf (August 1574) bringing with him 
an imperial farmdn, in which he was directed to divide Bhakkar 
equally between Mulnb ’All Khdn and Mujdhid Khdn, and then to 
proceed to Thatta and make Muhammad Bakf Tarkhan prisoner ' 
At that time Mujdhid Khan was in the country of Ganjdva, but 
when ho heard of Kfsu Khdn’s arrival at Bhakkar, he linstened to 
meet him there But before he arrived Kfsu Khdn sought to clear 
out the fort of Sokhor 1 Mujdhid Khdn’s men prooras hunted, but 
Kfsu Khdn disapproving of this, sent off a force to Sakhar Wakfl 
Khdn who was the representative of Mujdhid Khdn, fought upon 
the wall which Mujdhid Khan had built round Sakhar, and several 
persons on both Bides were killed, and more were wounded Three 
days after the fight, Mujdhid Khdn arrived and took away his men 
to Loharf Sakhar then reverted entirely into the power of Kfsu 
Khdn, but towards Loharf the pargana of Bhakkar was m the pos- 
session of Muhib ’All Khdn and Mujalnd Khan. 8 The men who 
had assembled (to support them) were broken-hearted. At this 
juncture, some of the Arghun people deserted them and came to 
Bhakkar, where Kfsu Khdn had them put to death upon the malevo- 
lent suggestion of Shdh Bdbd, son of Jan Bdbd Turkhan Kfsu 

1 [MS B says “ Bhakkar ”] 

• [So according to MS A , a whole lino is omitted from B by mistake of the 
copyist Malet says “ Muhib ’Ah. .and Mnjhhid Khftn held Ron and Tiggar ”] 
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Khan was a severe harsh-tempered man, and one day Baijl Tawajl 
having been guilty of some fault, he had irons placed upon his feet 
m the presence of his court. 

Two months afterwards, Mujdhid Khan went up against Thatta, 
leaving Mulnb ’All Khan in charge of their families He halted for 
a few days at the town of Ranlpur in order to outfit his force Klsu 
KMn, at the instigation of the men of Bhakkar, sent an army against 
Loharl On Friday, the 2nd of Bamzan 982 a.h (December 1574), 
having divided his army into two parts he crossed over the nver 
One division he directed by way of the gardens of the city towards 
Loharl, and the other he embarked in ghraba and boats and sent 
them firing and fighting towards the shnne of Khwaja Khizr Muhib 
’All Khan’ s men mounted and went towards the ’ id-gali Klsu 

Khdn’s followers arrived in their ghrabs and set fire to Mujahid 
Khdn’s boats, and when the flames rose high, the horsemen fell 
back and went towards their homes At this time Klsu Khan’s 
horsemen came up and threw rockets 1 into the city and Bet it on fire 
m Beveral places Mulnb ’All Khan then mounted his horse and 
fled IRe men of Bhakkar now entered the oily and pillaged until 
evening, capturing the standard and kettle drum of Mulnb ’All Khan 
which they bore off with them to the fort. When the intelligence 
reached Mujahid ’All Khan he returned by forced marches to Lohari, 
but he was greatly dispirited, and m consideration of the royal 
power he reframed from molesting Klsu Khan 2 The latter estab- 
lished himself m the fort of B hakka r and practiced great injustice 
When the Emperor Akbar became acquainted with these facts he 
placed the country under the charge of Tarsun Khan, and m the 
beginning of Muharram 983 a h (April 1575) Muhammad Tdhir 
Khan, son of Shah Muhammad Saifu-1 Mnlk, and Muhammad 
Kdsim KMn and Mlrza Muhammad Saltan arrived at the town 
of LoMrl, and sent to Kisu Khan a copy of the farman con- 
ferring the jdglr of Bhakkar (on Tarsun KMn) Klsu Khdn was 
at first molmed to resist and to set these men at defiance, but 
when the matter came to be talked over, he went to the chief of the 

1 [Btdf.ahde dits7> ] ^ 

3 [The MSS differ slightly heny’"” is not '■ 1 '"if appears 

to be as rendered.] 


von. r 
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saxyxds, who Bent some priests and a party of men to the three 
sarddrs to give them counseL The sardars de tain ed them all, and 
desired them to write a true statement of a ffair s and send it to 
the Emperor The priests begged to he excused, but said they 
would write if both parties were present The sarddrs replied that 
Ef bu Khln’s agents were present, and that if the priests would 
write the truth m their presence, no further trouble would he given 
them The pnests then entered upon the business As soon as 
Kisu KMn heard this he was alarmed, for he saw that matters were 
going wrong, and that the forthcoming memorial would he ruinous 
to him. He therefore sent to say that he would give np the fort 
and that they need not write The Khans sent word hack that the 
memorial was written, and that they would keep it ready If he 
did not surrender the fort the letter should be sent to the Emperor 
— so Kfsu KMn having no other remedy, conducted the Khfins into 
the fort 

An order had been issued by the Emperor that Kfsd Khdn, in 
concert with the brethren of Tnrsun Muhammad Khfin, the saxyids, 
and the chief men, should make enquiry about the treasure, houseB, 
and effects of Sultan Mahmud KMn, and send a detailed account 
thereof to the Court, In obedience to the Koyal orders, the people 
of Snltdn Mahmud’s harem were sent to the presence, and his chief 
wife, sister of JaMn KMn, was sent to Lahore At the same time, 
Khwdja Saraf, Eai Singh Darbfri, and Banwfflf Das Navtsinda 
arrived for the purpose of settling the affairs of the treasure and 
of the people of the harem of Sultan Mahmud. Having afterwards 
looked into the matter of the treasure at Lohorl, they proposed to 
return by way of Nagor m the beginning of Kajab of the year above- 
named. 

When Taxsun Muhammad KMn received permission to depart 
from the Court, some of the nobles objected that it was impolitic to 
place the children of Saifu-1 Molk on the borders of the country,, so 
he was appointed governor of Agra and a change was made m 
respect of Bhakkar, for Banwdlf Das was sent there to take charge 
of the revenues and general affairs Afterwards, for better security, 
Mit Saiyid Muhammad was dignified with the office of Uffr-t ’adl 
(Chief Justice), with a mansab of 1000, and appointed governor of 
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Blinkkar On tlio lltli of Bamzdn of the year above-mentioned, 
ho arrived at Bhnkknr, and the mnuBtera of religion and the 
chief men waited upon him to show duo honour and respect. He 
thon gave 60, OCX) btghas of land to the saujids, learned men and 
others in portions suited to the position of each one The ministers 
of religion enjoyed a happy time during Ins administration In 
the early part of. his rulo ho sent a force against tho Mankfnjas- 
of tho district of Gdgn lvho were rebellious, and had opposed Ins 
officers Ho acted oppressively towards the ryots in revenue 
matters, for ho fixod by measurement a payment of five mans per 
hgha upon all lands alike, and tho revenue offioors, whom he ap- 
pointed, dealt harshly with tho cultivators Tho troops of the 
Mlr-t ’ adl arrived at a small fort between Gambaz and Bajriin. The 
Manktnjas showing no respect, shot arrows at them, and several 
of the soldiors woro lolled. There was a well m tho fort into which 
the graceless wretches throw tho bodies both of Musulmans and 
infidels, and filled it up with earth Tho Mlr-t 'adl was enraged at 
this, and sent for reinforcements from Siwt, to take vengeance 
After a Bhort opposition, tho Mankinjas left their home and took 
to flight. Saiyid Abu-1 Fazl, tho Mir - 1 'adl's son, who commanded 
the troops, pursued thorn for somo distance, and then returned to 
Bhokkar Somo time after this the AFir-t ’ adl fell ill, he lost much 
blood and his woakness increased tall he died on the 8th of Sh’abdn, 
984 A.n (October 167G) 

After hiB death, the Emperor appointed his son, Abu-1 Bazl, to 
succeed him in the government of Bhakkar In the following j oar 
Abu-1 Fazl seized and confined the head men of Gfigri, and after- 
wards caused two or three of them to be trampled to death by 
elephants On the 9th of Zf-1 kijja 986 ah (Feb 1678) I’tmutd 
Khdn, on eunuoh, and one of the emperor’s trusty servants, came as 
governor to Bh okka r He was a man of passionate temper and did 
not deal kindly with the soldiers, peasants, or nobles Some of the 
ministers of religion were troubled by his conduct, and resolved to 
carry their complaints to the Emperor The governor thereupon 
sent a person to them with excuses, b 
and resolutely determined to proy n 
royal presence they stated their t 
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The Emperor replied that if he had oppressed the people in the way 
represented, he would he killed And it turned out exactly as the 
royal tongue predicted, after this manner He was an habitual 
jester and scoffer, and would utter vile and filthy expressions before 
good men , he also dealt niggardly with the troops , so on the 10th 
Rabfiu-1 awwal 986 a.h (May, 1578) a party of soldiers conspired 
and slew him in his hall of audience 

After the death of I’timad Khan the Emperor granted the country 
of Bhakkar in jagir to hath Khan Bahadur, Raja Parmfinand and 
R6ja Todar Mai 1 In the month of Rajab of the same year, the 
Kh&n and the other two grantees camo to Bhakkar and took posses- 
sion of their respective portions Two years afterwards Parmdnand 
proceeded to the Court in obedience to orders. The Ddrfjas after- 
wards quarrelled with his brother Mddhu Das, and assembled m the 
town of Alor with hostile intent. Two or three fights followed, and 
men were slam on both sides At length some turbulent fellows 
joined m the attack, so Path Khan sent his own men to put them 
down The insurgents were then beaten and dispersed. Path 
Khan then went to Court, where he was received with great favour 
His mansab was increased, and the jagir of Parmfinand was assigned 
to him Path Kh&n was a simple-minded man, fond of money, who 
paid his thanks with his tongue, but he dealt kindly with the people 
and provided for their subsistence He had a vaMl named Shahab 
KhSn, a zaminddr of Samana, an inexperienced man, who knew 
nothing of business At the instigation of one Farid he attacked the 
people of Khan Nahar, and led a force against the fort of Km-kot, 
which was in the hands of Ibr&him Nahar A great battle followed, 
in which Path Khan’s fine men were slam Shahab Kk&n also fell 
with all his brothers When intelligence of this reaohed the 
Emperor, he instantly resumed Path Khan’s jdgtr and assigned it 
to Naww&b Muhammad Sadik Kh&n together with the duty of 
capturing Thatta He arrived at Bhakkar on Tuesday the 12th 
Rabfu-1 awwal 994 a.h (Feb 1586) The priests and others went 
out to meet him, and he received them all with honour and respect. 
For some time he stayed in Bhakkar Betting its affairs m order, but 
m Zi-1 hijja of the same year, he marched against Siwistdn Before 

1 [MS B makes no mention of the last, and spoaks of “ the two” grantees ] 
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going on this expedition he fought with flic men of Mime J uni 
Bog, mum of whom were Idled The brccre of victor} <lms 
began to Wow on the Immiorn of Muhammad Sddik Ho then pro- 
Cipdrd on his expedition Meanwhile Subhun ’Alf Arghiin, who 
was in coninnnd of the menu, lintl constructed n fort on the banks 
of them or, nnd bnd funit*<h(.d it with munitions of war lie lmd 
abo collect! d main ffltn.li* mid bods there Wien Muhammad 
S itlih nd\aiie< d the Arghun rune out in his r/hrdbt nnd gu'O battle, 
but ho in- deflated mid taken prisoner nine, nnd mail} of Ins men 
wore killed and wounded Tuolxo nhrdbt also fell into the hands 
of the Motor* tlrcalh elated with theso Mttories ho laid siege to 
biwiMhi Hip ojK-rations occupied some limo, but he nt length sunk 
a largo nmn whuh nrmd nw t\ the gate m front of tliofoiL In- 
jiruction ,: had be* n gm n tb d no man was to enter tbo fort without 
orden, to wlun the smrd o and dint <U ired off, the besieged sot to 
worl , tie 1 mg up tin breiih mid nimntmmug n fire from their cannons 
and guns [top o In font/'* The p irh on tho top of tlio gntewa} which 
had been Mown into fJiemrfiH to the ground uninjured Mtrzli Jam 
JVg hid now ndvamad with n force as far as Miltnln, which is six 
1 os from Siw in In consequence of this, Muhammad Sddik nused 
the mge mid went to oppose his progress Wien ho came opposite 
tho Laklvi lulls, tlie qhrult of Mfrza Jrtnf opened tiro upon lurn 
The} continued fighting for 6cvernl dajs, till an impcnal furman 
armed plating that Mirr/i .Taut Beg had sent suitable tribute to tho 
Court, nnd bad made bumble nnd dutiful submission Muhammad 
Sidik tbereforo returned to Bhnhknr, nnd after a short internal ho 
ripaired to Court Ono jear afterward his jaglr was taken from 
him In tho two lharif liars csts that passed while Muhammad 
Sadih held Bhakkar, locusts attacked tho crops and famine ensued 
Man} men cnngmlcd m vanous directions Hie Samtjas and 
Buluchis plundered both sides of the mcr and left nothing standing 
At. the end of Iiabfu s sum, 99G au (Feb 1588), tbo jAgir of 
Bhakkar wns grnntod to Isma’il Khun, and his son Bahman Hull Beg 
came to the plnco Tins }Oung noblomnn was wise, nnd treated the 
peoplo walk great kindness and consideration, so that through his 
gentle management they betook tbcmsolves onco moreb^ultiaation, 
and by their efforts the wasted land ogam became L 
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When Isma’tl Kul( Khtin loft Multan and went to the Court, the 
jdgir was takon from him and granted to Shiroya Sultan In the 
begmning of Mukarram 997 a n (Nov 1688), he came to Bhakkai 
He was addioted to mne, and left the management of his affairs m 
the hands of his purchased slaves Night and day he was engaged 
in not and debauchery, and but seldom sat in public court, or 
allowed any one to have access to him The pensions and allow- 
ances to the fakirs were stopped. At one penod Shaikh Sdngi 
received ohaigo of the revenue and State business, and for a time he 
visited the shops and took possession of their money and business 1 
He sent his son Muhammad Husain Beg to subdue Sfwi, but the 
Afghans assembled and fiercely opposed him His advanced guard 
wan composed of Buluolifs 1 who fled at the first attack. The mam 
body was then assaulted. Many were slam and many taken pri- 
soners The rest were broken and put to flight, but the weather 
was hot, and large numbers died of thirBtm the mirage Those who 
escaped alive wore a long time before they recovered The wails 
occasioned by the violenco and tyranny of Shiroya at length ascended 
to heaven, from whence the glad tidings of Ins removal came to the 
people of Bhokkar They escaped from his malignity and once 
more lived m peace, for Muhammad Siidik Khfin again received the 
jagir. 

On the second of Eabfu-1 awwal a.h (December, 1689) 
Mirzfi Muhammad Zdhid, son of Muhammad Sadik, came to Bbakkar 
He treated the people with kindness and poured the halm of justice 
upon hearts wounded by tyranny He was good-looking and good- 
natured, and he associated with learned and excellent men. He 
restored the pensions and allowances m accordance with the grants 
made by hiB fatherland put a stop to oppression Khwdja Muham- 
mad Ma’sum was Muhammad Sddik’s vaktt. He was a man of 
excellent qualities, and competent m all business The people were 
re-assured and went about their cultivation and building But a 
heavenly visitation fell upon the spring crop of that year , notwith- 
standing the care of the government, evil days ensued, and it was 

1 [A doubtful passage The two MSS do not agree ] 

3 [iiJ Ay i^aL 
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impossible to collect tbe taxes A scarcity of food again occurred 
About this tune His Majesty tbe Emperor bad to make a pubbc ex- 
ample "When tbe Royal Court -was removed to Lahore, Mfrza Jdnf 
Beg, m imitation of Mtrzd Shah Husain, renounced bis obedience, 
and pretended to independence Tbe KMn-i Khan an was accord- 
mgly sent to take Thatta and bring tbe Buluchfs under controb He 
reacbod tbe place in tbe month of Shaww&l of tbe year aforesaid, 
between tbe autumnal and vernal harvests, and proceeded to set all 
things m order At that tame, I, the author of tins history, pro- 
ceeded from Ahmaddb&d in Guzerdt to tbe Imperial Court. By 
good fortune my mother had sent some little curiosities, whioh I 
presented to bis Majesty Thereupon be enquired with great con- 
descension bow many years I bad been absent from my mother I 
rephed that it was twenty years He was graciously pleased to 
direct that I should go to visit my mother, and afterwards return to 
my duty He further ordered the grant of a jdgir to mo There- 
upon, Muhammad Sddik came to my aid, and said that as I was 
going to Bhakkar, it would he very pleasant to have my jdgir 
there Has Majesty said that Bhakkar had been granted m jdgir to 
the Naww&b Khdn-i Khdndn The latter was present at the time 
and said that if His Majesty pleased to make me a grant m Bhakkar 
he would assign it over to me, but if so he hoped to receive an 
equivalent elsewhere The Royal command was then given for a 
grant in Bhakkar, and the officials assigned to me the parganas of 
Durbela, Gagrf and Ohanduka After this was arranged, His Majesty 
m his great kindness and consideration gave me a boat and one of 
his own fur coats, and as he dismissed me he quoted the line 
<> Sit not down, but travel, for it is very sweet." 

On the 14th 1 Safar, 999 a h (Nov , 1590), I reached Bhakkar, 
•where the Khfin-i Kh&n&n had arrived before me The weather was 
hot and the river high, so he stayed some days there , but when the 
star Canopus appeared he dismissed me with Bahadur Kh ftn, Mulla 
Mahmudl, and some others We went to Sihwan, and the Kkan-i 
KMndn followed and overtook us there The people of Sihwdn 
closed the gates of their fort. The KMn-i Khanan then consulted 
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with his nobles as to whether it was better to march against Mfrza 
Janf Beg in Thatta at once, or to stop and take Siliwan before pro- 
ceeding They all agreed that as Sihwan was in the direct read, 
and their men and boats must pass that way, it was desirable to 
secure it before going further Having so determined, the nver 
was crossed, batteries ( morcha ) were raiBed, and wo began to take 
measures for securing a passage over the river 1 * But intelligence 
came that Nawwab Jani Beg had left Thatta with a powerful force 
and was advancing against ub So the siege was raised and onr 
forces turned to oppose him J&nf Beg then threw up a sort of fort 
on the bank of the river at the village of Loliarl above Nasrpur, 
and there strengthened his position "When the Khfin-i Khan an 
came within about six kos from this fortified post Janf Beg Bent 120 
armed ghrdbs and many boats under the command of Khusru Kh&n 
and other officers, and also two armies, one on each bank of the 
nver, to make a simultaneous attack on the camp of tho Khan-i 
Kliannn To meet thorn our forces advanced a little on the hank 
of tho river, where we raised some sand-works covonng five or six 
jartbs of ground Muhammad Mukfm Khun Bokhshi, ’Alt Mardim 
Khdn, Murid Khun Sarmadi, and the writer of this history, with 
several other noblemen, were appointed to that humble fortification 3 
Our instructions were, that when the ghrdbs came up they must 
necessarily pass m front of our fortified position, because just in 
front of it there was a large sand-bank from which they must cross 
over to reach our camp,* In fact, when Mnhamraad Mukim was sent 
there he was told that his business was to prevent any danger to the 
camp on that side In the afternoon the ghrdbs came up, when 
the} perceived that on one side there was water with a sandbank, 
and on the other side water with a fort, so they arrested their pro- 
gress, and guns from both sides announced the opening of the fight 
In the course of the night the Khan-i KhdnAn sent a party over to 
the opposite side The force which Jam Beg had appointed for the 

1 [The text says AjiXi t >l>b 1.,. )t > Tho vrord pdy db commonly 

means 11 a ford ”] v 
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purpose assaulted our gate, but it bad been well secured, and tboir 
efforts were vain In tbe morning, tbe ghrabs came up in front of 
tbe camp The guns in our fortification were pointed too bigb, bo 
that tbe balls passed over the ghrabs and fell among our friends on 
the other side, killing several of them The muzzleB of the guns 
were then depressed, so that the balls passed through the ghrdbs on 
our side of the river, and then touching the water rose again and 
crushed eight or rune boats (hisht'i) killing a number of men. 1 But 
they were prepared for this — for m each ghrdb there were carpenters 
who quickly repaired the damages The fight was earned on and 
the firing continued m this way for that day On one side was the 
fort and army of the Khan-i Khanan, on the other the sandbank, and 
the ghrdbs must pass between them against a strong current. The 
battle continued till after mid-day, and the enemy had many men 
killed by the guns They then saw that they could not pass tbe 
fort, and that they were losing many men, so they were compelled 
to retreat The Kkan-i Khanan’s boats followed in pursuit and tbe 
army harassed them from the shore Khusru Khan acted judi- 
ciously keeping his own ghrdbs m the rear he sent others m pur- 
suit, and several of the enemy’s vessels with soldiers and Firrngf 
fighting men on board fell into his hands The royal ghrab had 
accompanied the ghrab of Khusru Khan and unfortunately some fire 
from the latter reached the magazine of the royal — essel, and all it 
contained was burnt. Some of the crew escaped into other ve- c els 
which happened to be near, but a large proportion was killed. Still 
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coed with a force to Sfhwfln and take possession of the oonntry of 
Tkatta, — that another force shonld go to Badfn and Fath-Mgh, and 
that Shah Beg Khan should march to besiege Shah-garh, a place that 
had been built by Shah Kasim Arghun. The Klidn-i Khandn accord- 
mgly proceeded to Thatta, another force went agamst Badfn, Fath 
Khdn and Jun, and Shah Beg besieged Sh/ih-garli Saiyid BaMu-d 
din, the author, and several other attendants of the Khan-i Kkfin&n, 
went to Siwan, where many of the defenders were killed When 
the ga reason found that matters were going hard with them they 
wiote to J&nf Beg that unless he came to their aid, the place must 
be lost. Upon learning this the Mfrza marched with great 
alaonty to Sfwfin. "When he had reached a point about twenty 
kos from ns, we received intelligence of his advanco We held a 
council, and determined to fight him, so we raised the siege and 
marched to oppose his advance When the KMn-i Khanfin heard 
this he sent Muhammad Khan Niyfizf and some other of bis officers 
with reinforcements for us We were near the Lakki bills when they 
jomed us, and our muted force then amounted to 1200 horse Jdm Beg 
was advancing through the lulls with 10,000 horse, together with a 
numerous body of infantry and archers, and he had ghrdbs and 
cannon coming up the river When he was six or seven kos distant, 
our leaders perceived that if we remained where we were, we might 
be attacked on every side Janf Beg might attack us from the hills, 
the ghrdbs from the river, and the men of Sfhwdn from the rear, so 
that wo should be m a critical position We therefore resolved to 
march on and meet him, and our forces were accordingly set in 
motion Janf Beg received intelligence of our movement through 
his spies, but could not credit it, for he asked what our numbers 
could be, and what must be our presumption to venture on such a 
step But the dust of our march then became visible to him, and 
he instantly proceeded to set his army m array It was noon when 
the contending forces met. "When our van-guard became engaged, 
some of the men took flight and fled. The enemy pursued, and 
coming up with our mam body the battle became general Three 
or four fierce charges were made, but at length the enemy were 
defeated. J£nf Bog stood his ground and fought desperately, but 
seeing that all was over, ho also fled The enemy lost many men in 
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killed and pnsoncrh Junf Beg retreated to Unnrpur,’ twonty kos 
from tlio battlc-fiold, whore lie raised a Rinnll fort and strengthened 
Ins portion Wo besieged tlio place, and after somo days tbo 
Klmn-i Khun m arrived m person Tbo batteries were puslied for- 
ward, and fighting went on every da}, in which many on both sides 
wero killed Digging approaches to tho fort, no reachod tho edgo 
of tlio ditch, and raised tin ro a mound of earth Junf Beg was then 
reduced to despair, and oflored terms TIis proposal was to gi\o 
o\or to us thirty ghrnbn and tlio fort of Sthwtln Ho himself would 
return to Tlmtta but would meet us again afterwards Tho Klidn-i 
Khuu'm considted with Ins ofheers, and the} all agreed that Jani 
Bog was reduced to extremities, and Hint no terms should be mndo 
with him — it was a mere question of a dn} r or two — and if ho wero 
allowed to return to Tlmtta ho would probably cliango his mind. 
Tlio Khan-i Klnnthi observed Hint if wo assaulted tlio fort, many 
men on both sides w ould bo slam, and Hint the wn cs and families 
of tlio garrison w ould fall into our hands and might bo treated with 
mdignit}, for these reasons ho would accept tlio terms, and would 
further obtain a ninnsah of 5000 from tlio Emperor for Junf Beg 
No doubt bis decision was sound Tlio representatn cs of Junf Beg 
then came mto our lines, tbo terms were settled, Hio git rdbs wero 
given up, n person w ns sent to Sfliw uu to sccuro tlio surrender of 
tlio fort, and J uu Beg himself set out for Tlmtta Tbo Kliun-i 
Khundn sfajed in tbo aillngo of Sunn during tbo inundations, but m 
tho w inter ho departed for Tlmttn When wo nppronchod Fath-bdgh 
Junf Beg camo forward to moot as, and thero was an interview and 
friondly inforcourso betwcon tlio two chiofs Leaving Junf Beg at 
tins placo tho Kliun-i Khnnun proceeded to Tlmttn, and thero ho 
distributed among his ofheers and soldiers all tho effects (basdi) ho 
had with, him Ho next wont to Ldliorf-bnndnr, whore ho gazed 
upon tho sea (drfrya'c sltor) When ho deported from this place ho 
loft Daulnt Klmn and Kliwn'na Mukim in clmrire A rovnl mandate 
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statements of the Khan-i Khanan. The country of Thatta 'was 
graciously restored to him, and he "was received into the royal ser- 
vice with a mansab of 5000 Still farther favour was shown him, 
and Khusru Khan was named to be his son-in-law 

"When His Majesty set out for the Dekhm, 1 intent upon the con- 
quest of Ahmadnagar and the fort of Kasim, on the 25th Rajah 
Mirza Jam Beg died of brain fever, and upon the solicitation of 
Nawwab Allan!, the country of Thatta was granted to Mlrz& Gh&zf 
Beg, son of the deceased Hfcz& 

1 [It is at this point in MS S that there comes m abruptly the passage relating 
to Dado, upon which some remarks liave boen made m p3gc 216 ] 
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This work is named after the author, Mir T&hir Muhammad 
Nasydul, son of Saiyid Hasan, of Thatta The author, his 
father, and grandfather, were intimately acquainted with the 
affairs of the Arghuns and Tarkhans, and were dependants of 
the members of the former family Tahir Muhammad, indeed, 
dedicates his work to, and wntes it at the instigation of, Shuh 
Mnhammad B6g ’Adil Kh&n, son of Shdh Bdg ’Adil Khdn 
Arghun, governor of Kandahdr The Tuhfatu-l kirdm (p 74), 
styles Sh&h B6g a Tarkh&n, not an Arghun, and states that it 
was to him that the Tarilh-i Tahiti was dedicated 

The author, independent of what he says m his rambling pre- 
face of twenty pages, which is replete with the most fulsome adula- 
tion, gives us several incidental notices of himself and family in 
the course of his work 1 We learn that in 1015 h (1606 ad), 
when Kandahdr was beleaguered by the Persians, he went to 
Thatta to complete his education, and that he was then twenty- 
five years old He placed himself under Maul&na Ishak, a 
celebrated teacher, who was well instructed in Sufyism by an 
attentive perusal of Shaikh Sa’di, J dmi, Kh&kdni, and Anwari. 

His maternal grandfather, ’Umar Sh4h, and his son D4ud 
Sehta, Chief of the Pargana of Durbela, afforded snch effective 
aid to Hnmayun, m his flight from Shir Shah, that the Emperor 
wrote a document expressive of his satisfaction and of his deter- 
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restored to his throne At the instigation of Mahmud Kh&n, 
the governor of Bhakkar, they were both put to death for this 
injudicious zeal , one being sewn up m a hide and thrown into 
the nver from the battlements of Bhakkar, the otber flayed 
alive, and his skm sent, stufted with straw, to Mirzfi, Shfih Hasan 
Arghun The family fled to Ahmadablld m Guzer&t The 
document above alluded to was unfortunately destroyed, when 
Mfrza J&m Beg ordered Thatta to be fired on the approach of 
the imperial army The author, nevertheless, hoped to meet 
with his reward, should it ever be his good fortune to be pre- 
sented to the reigning Emperor Jahangir In one part of his 
work he (Jails TJraar SMh by the title of Jam , from which wo 
may presume that he was a Samma D&ud, ’Umar’s son, ib also 
styled Selita, and, from a passage in the Extracts, it will be seen 
that J&m Sehta, one of the descendants of the Samma refugees, 
is spoken of as one of the Chiefs of Each 

Tahir Muhammad informs us that, notwithstanding all the 
enquiries he made, he was not able to procure any work which 
dealt with the periods of history which ho had undertaken to 
write There might, perhaps, have been some written in the 
Hindi character, but on that point he was ignorant This is 
disingenuous, for his early history must be domed from some 
written source, though he does not choose to declare what it was 
He quotes a poem by Mir Ma’sum Bhakkari, and is, perhaps, 
indebted to his prose also, but to no great extent, for m describ- 
ing the same events, our author is fuller, and his credulity induces 
him to indulge m Btrange anecdotes, which the other rejects 
His later history, in which he is very copious, is denved not 
only from his father, who was himself an actor m some of the 
scenes which he describes, but from other eye-witnesses, as well 
as his own observations His residence seems to have been 
chiefly at Durbela, but we hear of his being, not only at Kanda- 
h&r and Thatta, as previously mentioned, but at Mult&n and 
Lalioro , so that, for a Sindian, we may consider him what 
FroiBsart calls a “ well-tra\ ellcd knight ” 
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The Tdrilk-i Talari was completed m 1030 H (1621 ad), m 
tlie fortieth year of the author’s age Its style is bad and confused, 
and occasionally ambitions We are told that it is dividod into 
ten chapters ( tabla ), but they are not numbered beyond the fourth, 
and only seven can be traced altogether The first, consisting 
of sixteen pages, is devoted to the Sumra dynasty The second, 
of ten pages, to the Samma dynasty The third, of 30 pages, to 
the Arghuns The fourth and all the others, comprising 172 
pages, to the Tarklidns — so that it is evident that to them he 
directs his chief attention, bringing them affairs down to the 
latest period, when Mirza Ghazi Beg was poisoned at Kandahar, 
m 1021 H (1612 ad), and the power of the Tarkhans v,as brought 
to a close even as Jagtrdars — a title they were suffered to retain 
after them entire loss of mdependance under Mirza Jdnl Beg. W e 
have nothing on the subject of the Arab dominion m Sind, and 
the chapters upon the Sumras and Samma form no continuous 
narrative of them transactions Even the later chapters are very 
deficient m dates, though there is no break in the history of the 
Arghuns and Tarkhans Where dates are inserted they are not 
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Extracts 

The Destruction of Alor 

From the year of the Hijn 700 (1300 ad), until 843 (1439 ad), 
that is to say, for a period of 143 years, the Hindu tribe of Sumra were 
the rulers of Sind, and that portion which is now flourishing was then 
a mere waste, owing to the scarcity of water in the Srnd or Panjdb 
river, which is known by the above name below Bhakkar 1 * 3 No water 
flowed towards those regions, and water is the very foundation of 
all prosperity The capital of this people was the city of Muham- 
mad Tur, which is now depopulated and is included m thepargana of 
Dirak Not I alone but many others have beheld these rums with as- 
tonishment. Numbers of the natives of that city, after its destruction, 
settled m the pargana of Sdkiira, which was peopled in the time of 
the Jims of Somma, and there they founded a village to which they 
also gave the name of Muhammad Tur In tins village resided 
many great men and zamindA rs, disciples of the Shailch of ShaikhB 
and defender of the world, Makhdum Shaikh Bahau-d din (Zaka- 
rfya) Mulld Khalifa Sindi, so well known in Hind, who sprang from 
them and that village The cause of the nun of the above-named 
city, and of its dependencies, which had flourished between nine 
hundred and a thousand years, was as follows — Below the town of 
Alor flowed the rivor of the Panjab, which was indefinitely called 
by the three names of HSkra, "W&hind, and Bfihan, and by others — 
for its name changes at every village by which it flows After 
fertilizing the land, the nver pours its waters into the ocean. 
Bald Kdi governed the country between the two above-mentioned 
cities (Muhammad Tur and Alor) He was a tyrant and an adul- 
terer every night he possessed himself of a maiden. Prom the 
merchants who brought their goods that way in boats from Hind to 
the port of Bewal,’ he levied a toll of half their property , traders 
thus suffered incalculable injury At length, a certain merchant 4 

1 ur* lA/v a' W ** i l 

j~ L y . T \ i * See Note A in Atpekddc upon Muhammad-Tur 

3 Captain McMurdo places Dale or Dillfi Rtd early in the second century of the 
Hijra , — Journ BAS, Vol I p 28 

* The Tuhfatu-l htrdm (p 36), calls him. Saifu-l-muluk, and says he was on his 
■way to Mecca, and that when he returned thence, he lived and died somewhere about 
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reached the place with a vast amount of goods, and was much 
astonished at this tyrant’s proceedings. "When the customs’ officers 
perceived the valuable nature of his merchandise, and found him to 
he a traveller from distant parts, they resolved to exceed then- 
usual demands The merchant had also with him a handmaiden, 
young, and beautiful as the full-moon When the impious tyrant 
was informed of this, he determined, according to his odious habit, 
to get her into Ins possession The traveller, who was a 
wise and God-feanng man, said to himself that it was impos- 
sible to escape from the tyrant with honour and without 
distress, and hence it would be better to make some hold effort , in 
which, by God’s help, he might succeed, and which would stand re- 
corded on the page of destiny until the day of judgment. He prayed 
for and obtained three day’s grace to forward the amount of duties 
along with his beautiful damseL During this time he collected a 
number of skilful and expert artizans, men who excelled Farhad m 
pieromg mountams, and could dose a breach with a rampart like 
Alexander’s To these men he gave whatever they desued, and 
rewarded their labour with gold, jewels, and stuffs His intention 
was to erect a strong embankment above 1 the town of Alor, and turn 
the course of the waters towards Bhakkar Night after night these 
strong and able workmen laboured to dig a new channel and erect 
an embankment. The river was thus turned from its old course 
and flowed towards Sfwan and the Lakkf Hills, with such force that 
the merchant was, by God’s mercy, quickly earned with his ships 
and goods far away beyond the oppressor’s reach. \Vhen the people 
of the tyrant’s country awoke in the morning, instead of several 
fathoms of water, they found nothing but mud and muddy water 
All were amazed, and informed their master of the mode of the 
merchant’s escape, and of the rum that had come on the country 
He ordered them to turn the river into its old channel, but they all 
replied that it could not be done now tho water bad flowed else- 

Dfira Gh&sf Ehhn and Sftpnr It is added, that his handmaiden .Tamil or Badi’u-1- 
Jamhl, bore him two sons, Batta and Chhatta, whoso tombs, with that of the father 
stand near Batta, which m olden mes was a largo cit) in Dalii Bhfs 
which the Testiaes still remain. 
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place was swallowed up by tbc earth, — men, buildings and all, — 
the only sign of them loft was a minaret, which stands thoro to this 
day Ohliatn AmrAni and his wife Fatima reached m safety the 
town of Sn\ istun, which is now known as Siwun Thero ho passed 
his days in prayor and worship When he left thiB transitory 
dwelling-place to seek a wislied-for and eternal homo beyond the 
chambers of death, ns durrng his lifo-time, ho had performed 
miracles, and lus prayers had been granted, so was it still after his 
decease. Whoovcr approached his shnno obtained the wish of his 
heart His tomb is to bo found in the city of Sm An , many people 
flock to it on Fridaj s, and place full bebof m its powers 

The Dynasty of Sumra 

He it known to wise and intelligent men who con solve knotty 
points, that tbo history of this ignorant Hindu tribe has been related 
by old chroniclers as follows — “JEvoiy man of them considered 
himself a chief and loader, but ’Omar Sumra was their ruler It is 
not known over bow long a period his reign extended, hut in all 
his years this chioftam, unworth} of his sacred name , 1 practiced 
unworthy acts He was m the habit of laying violent hands on the 
females of his snbjocts Among other married women he seized a 
beautiful woman named MAruf, who belonged to tho tmbo of the 
Maruie , 3 who resided near tho forts of ’Umnr-kot. She had been 
betrothed to a person named Pliog,’ but was, by her parents, when 
her beauty had developed itself, united to another of her relatives 
Phog laid a complaint before ’Umar, — “ I have given np nil hope,” 
said he, “of obtaining ber, but sbo is well fitted for your own 
harem. If you could but once see her, you would never wish to part 
from her again ” This speech of that dwellor m the desert induced 
the oaieftam to change Ins dress, and to mount an active camel , 4 
fleet as the wind, on which he repaired to the woman’s residence 
He was captivated at first sight, and remained there some days At 

1 Alluding of course to the Khalif 'Umar 

1 Wanderers of the desert. 

3 [The text has i *<^ . . i “Nahabdk,” but Sir H Elliot has substituted “Phog” 
in the translation His authority for this change is not cited ] 

< [The text has Xjl), but immediately afterwards the animal is called 
so that a camel, not a horse, must be intended by the word ] 
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length, finding an opportunity, lie placed the woman on his own 
camel, and returned to the seat of his government. But all praise 
to the virtue and chastity of Marui, for though gold and jewels, 
robes and apparel were offered her, and though she was made to 
taste of seventy and anger, nothing could mduoe her to listen to his 
proposals “In what creed,” said she, “is it considered lawful 
that we should, for the sake of a little bnef authonty and worldly 
nches, which avail us not when all is over, put aside the duty 
owing to a husband, and thus at last, heap infamy on our heads 
The tenderness of her language took effect on the abductor , for a 
year he detained her and beheld her fidelity He then sent for her 
husband and returned her to him, with as much gold and jewels as 
he could give, and told him of his wife’s chastity Doubt, however, 
remained in the husband’s mind , he kept aloof from her, and con- 
stantly addressed reproaches to her ’Umar was one day informed 
of this oonduct, of the doubts which the husband retained of Mdrui’s 
chastity, and the disgrace which was thus reflected on himself An 
army was ordered to attack and plunder the tribe, but they fled on 
receipt of the nows When the fact became known, he (’Umar) said 
“ Why does the husband of this chaste woman seek to distress her, 
and m suspicion of a wrong which has not been committed, why 
does he injure both her and his ruler, causing a personal and general 
scandal — instigating all this disturbance ” That paragon of fidelity, 
comforted the women of her family, and, strong in her own virtue, 
went to ’Umar and spoke as follows “You are the lord of this 
country If before this you had not conceived suoh designs, you 
would not have entailed such disgrace on yourself and on me , but, 
you have kept a mill’s wife confined for a twelvemonth in your 
own house, and after exposing her to suspicion, have sent her away 
What wonder ib there then that people, who know not right from 
wrong, should entertain doubts, and what wonder if her husband kill 
Tier through jealousy The redress were worse than the fault itself, 
should you punish the oppressed family Consider your own errors, 
he just, and say at whose door lies the blame ” This was said with 
so much earnestness that it took effect. ’Umar, ashamed of his mis- 
deeds, recalled his army, and caused the husband to be brought "to 
bis nTftRenoe. wlien he souehl bv an oath, accord ncr to the 
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custom, to remove all doubt from bis mmd But tbat pattern of 
excellence anticipated him, and urged tbat site was tbe proper 
person to take tbe oath, for tbus tbe foul stain would be washed 
away from berself and from ber whole family So it was settled 
tbat a fire should be kindled and an iron heated therein. As soon 
as tbe fire burned and flames like lightning issued from tbe iron, tbe 
woman raised it, and came out pure from tbe trial, and in the eyes 
of the Hindus all stain on ber honour was removed Tbe thought 
now entered ’Umar’s mind tbat it was not easy to dear himself of the 
guilt of the abduction. God is just , injustice pleaseth him not, and 
never has he, nor will he ever, disgrace any but the guilty This 
crueL obstinate husband, thought he, has abased me in the eyeB of 
the world, is it not better that I should pass through the fiery 
ordeal and truth be brought to the light of day I He did as resolved 
Glory to God who maketh truth to triumph I Not a hair of his 
' head or a thread of his garments was singed, and he issued scathless 
from the raging flames — which consume alike friend and foe ’Umar 
and the relatives of the virtuous wife, whom idle talkers had calum- 
niated and reviled, were now raiBed in public opinion , the doubts, 
which day and night had tormented the husband, vanished, and his 
unkind treatment ceased 1 

Account of this event as related m the presence of the Emperor 

Ahlar 

When the powerful Nawab MirztL Khan-i Eh tin fin had made him- 
self master of Tatta, he summoned to his presence the great men of 
the country, and amongst others selected the most noble of them, 
Murza Junf Beg Tarkhan, ’Anz of the Tarkhanfa, to be presented at 
tbe court of his majesty, and he proceeded thither with a party of 
Smdi friends At an interview the conversation happened to turn 
upon Mfirm, which induced the Emperor to enquire of Jfim Beg the 
particulars of this story The latter replied that he had with him 
a poet named Mukfm, conversant with both Persian and Smdi, 
who was well acquainted with the whole story, and whom he would 
send for if permitted to do so Mxrza Jam Beg himself wsb per- 

1 This popular legend is gwen in a different form by Lt. Burton, from the metrical 
rersion current m the country — Sindh, pp 107-1 13 
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feotly informed of all the circumstances, but he wished to bring the 
poet to the notice of his majesty The bard was introduced, but he 
knew so little of the case, that, contrary to the fact, he said the 
heroine had a child by that tyrant, misnamed ’Umar 1 His Highness 
was much displeased at this misrepresentation, and the bard with- 
drew crestfallen Jum Beg then related the story correctly, and some 
of the auditors repeated verses in the Sindf language m praise of the 
Mdrui The late Mir Saxyid Ma’sum Bhakkari, of blessed memory, has 
recorded in verse the story of Sassai and Pannu and called his work 
“ Husn o N&z,” (beauty and coquetry) , Mir Abu-1 Kasim, (son of 
Shih Abu-1 Kdsun, son of Shih Kasim Arghun) has likewise versi- 
fied the story of Chanesar and Lila and called it “ Chanesar ,” * 
I also have written (these legends) m prose and named my work 
" Niz o Niyiz” (coquetry and supplication) May men of genius 
view it favourably l 1 

Histoi y of Qunga and * Umar Sumra. 

I wnte for the information of men of enlightened minds, — friendB 
to literature, and delighting m the sweets of learning A maiden 
named Gangs, of the tribe of Tamim, bad been betrothed to ’Umar 
The latter happened to see her at a time when the spring of youth 
had not filled the cup of her beauty, and the unopened bud of her 
cheeks was as yet without fragrance She did not please him, and 
Ins heart was averse to her, so he relinquished all thought of making 
her his wife, and gave permission that she should be united to any 
one they chose. ’Umar Tamim, a relative of the girl's, and a com- 
panion of ’Umar Sumra, without whom the latter never drank (or 
eat), became her husband. After a few years, this unopened bud> 
fanned by the zephyr of youth, became a very stem of blooming 
roses She imported such fragrance to the breeze, that fascination 
penetrated the core of every heart. 

i In allusion to the Khalifa ’Umar, better known to ns as Omar It is to be 
observed that the author throughout spells the Hindi! a name with an + r , 
[Amarkot is also generally written ’UmarkoL] 

* The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (p 74) says that Mir Tthir is here in error, the real 
author being Idrkht Peg 

s The Tuhfatu-l Ktrdm (p 31) says that Muhammad T Mur’s Kd: o Niyaz is m 
rerse and relates to the story of hlhnli Znmin has written a poem " same 
title - <t 
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One day, when the washerman, liad put out her clothes to dry near 
tho road, the chief happened to pasB by the scented garments 
Such perfume hung m tho breezo that for miles it entered the brains 
of tho wayfarers The scent of tho must caused blood to flow from 
his nostrils, and ho wondered whose garments these could be He 
enquired of the washerman, and ascertained, after a good deal of 
troublo, as the man had beon ordered not to mention the owner’s 
name, that they belonged to a certain woman married to ’Umar 
Tftmim, and whom his highnoss had formerly rejected Longing 
and regret now took possession of his soul, and so great wob Ins 
fasomation that he proceeded to the woman’s house, intending, if 
tho master Bhould not be within, to dohght hiB eyes and heart with 
a glimpse of that heart-enthralling creature Tho husband was not 
at home Deceivers employ many stratagems, so ’Umar found 
nothing better than to pretend that he had discharged on arrow at 
some pigeons, and only entered the house to pick one up The fan- 
lady, who knew nothing of all this, being suddenly disturbed, rose 
to screen hersolf from wow, and enquired what tho intruder sought, 
but the latter obtained what ho had come for and departed. A 
dart of lovo from tho bow of her eyebrows had pierced his heart 
and he writhed like a wounded snake The love which had sud- 
denly been implanted in the innermost recesses of his heart dis- 
turbed him so much that he threw himself madly on his couch, 
abandoned food, drink, and sleep, and spoke to no one His ministers 
were much astonished at this conduct, but having learned the cause 
of it, they respectfully informed him that the difficulty could very 
easily be overcome , that he should be of good cheer and not gneve 
The ministers agreed that it was necessary, by some means, to sepa- 
rate the woman from her husband, and bring her to tWr master’s 
palace To further thiB scheme, it was settled by these godless men 
that ’Umar should make a show of more than usual cordiality and 
affection to that young man. The husband was astonished at these 
unwonted demonstrations, and one day asked his confidential friends 
what could be the object of them. Being all m the plot, they 
answered that a wish seemed to have entered the chieftain’s mind to 
give him his sister m marriage, and by this connection, bind him 
more closely to himself in the bonds of fraternity and love, for he 
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■was highly pleased with his services, and placed great reliance on 
him ’Umar Tamini heedlessly believed this falsehood , ho was 
transported with delight by theso tidings, which ought to have 
saddoned him, and ho expanded hko a roso, so that Ins robe 
could scarcely contain him The simpleton dreamed not that 
Ins friends were foully conspiring to deprive him of his wifo 
One day the frionds met. Wine, that source of so muoh evil, 
a as administered m such quantities to tho unhappy husband, who 
had not strength to bear it, that ho quite lost all mastery over 
himself Tho associates perceived that they would nevor find an 
opportunity more favourable for tho execution of their designs, 
so in furtherance of their scheme, they spoke to tkiB foolish and 
helpless being of that impossible marriage At length, he agreed 
that ho would divorce his present wifo, m order to obtain that 
higher object of his wishes , and he did so The plotters having 
so far succeeded, now told lum that this divorce alone was not suffi- 
cient, that he must offer tho woman ns tribute to ’Umar The 
drunkard hesitated not to givo away his cast-off wife Then, as a 
finish to the business, ho lumsclf was turned out of tho assembly, and 
his wife conveyed to tho houso of him v\ ho had instigated tins vile 
proceeding On tho morrow, when tho husband shook off the sloop of 
intoxication, ho thought of his spouse, and remembered tho sad events 
of tho past day Then, uttering ones of gnef, ho rent lus garments, 
and proceeded to Dehli to lay a complaint bofore ’Alau-d dm Sultan 
Tho people of this country relate, that when the husband laid his 
complaint before tho Sultan, this guardian of justice sent that veiy 
night an order to ’Umar to appear beforo him, stating that if ho come 
and satisfied the complainant, he might escape punishment, other- 
wise, an avenging force should be sent to plunder and overrun the 
country, and his wives and children should fall a prey to the 
soldiery ’Umar prepared to depart the moment the messenger 
arrived. After a journey of some days, he reached the royal pre- 
sence, and made numerous offerings When the complainant and 
defendant were confronted, the Sultan’s anger rose to such a pitch 
that he caused the guilty man to be thrown into a prison to end 
his days, in order that his fate might be a salutary warning to all 
wioked doers For a long time he suffered m prison, but at length 
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obtained his liberty tbrougb the intercession of his friends, on the 
payment of a heavy fine, and by binding himself to pay an annual 
tribute Ho now returned to Sind, and from that time the rulers 
of this country have been tributary to the kings of Hind. ’Umar 
soon forgot his imprisonment and sufferings, and stretched forth the 
hand of tyranny over the people of Samma, the ancient tenants 
of the soil Many families were driven by his exactions to abandon 
the land of their birth and seek refuge in Kaoh, 1 which lies between 
Guzerat and Sind, and this land by God’s mercy they have occupied 
to the present day 

The dynasty of Samma 

Old story tellers relate that when God resolved to destroy th9 
people of Sumra (who occupied the city of Muhammad Tur and its 
vicinity, where min had followed the erection of the band of Alor) 
so utterly that not a sign of them should be left in the land, he 
decreed that their lives should be passed in the commission of un- 
worthy acts and of crimes. Young and old became intent on 
violence and mischiofi They belonged to the Hindu faith, yet they 
ate tho flosh of buffalos, although eating Iho flesh of the cow is held 
m abhorrence according to that religion Tho labouring olasses and 
landholders of the Sammas also held the same belief, yot never drank 
wmo without partaking of a young bufialo calf One of these 
animals was taken openly and forcibly by the Sumras from the 
house of a Samma at a time when the lattor had gone out, and tho 
wine cup passed freely When the owner returned, bis wife 
taunted him with what had occurred, “To-day,” said she, “they 
have seized a young buffalo to roast, and to-morrow they will take 
away your women in the same disgraceful way Either give ns, 
your wives, freely to these men or quit the place ” TbiB person 
was a man of rank and honour , so collecting his fnonds and re- 
latives, ho raised a groat cry and sallied forth A number of the 
people of Sumra were assembled at tho time , he fell on this bod} 
and killod several of them , then, packing up all his valuables, ho 
Bet out for Each with os many of his relatn es as could accompany 
him 


1 [The text hsa “Kanj"] 
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Thoy had hardly reached the Farm, or desert, whioh extends 
from tho ocean between the countries of Smd and Guzerat, when a 
powerful army of Simras overtook them and tried to pacify them> 
but tlio fugitives dreaded them too much to have any wish to return 
Fighting commenced, and many fell on both sides The fugitives 
nevertheless reached the land of Koch, which was occupied by the 
tribe of Chawarn, and they settled there m the desert with their 
property After a time, when they had ascertained who were the 
chiefs m those parts, they represented to them that they were 
numerous and had oomo there for protection, that they craved a 
portion of land to cultivate, the produce of which would Buffioe for 
their wants, and free the community from all expense on their 
account. A small treat of uncultivated land was given to them by 
the Chdwaras under tho conditions that whatever gram they grow 
thereon should be theirs, but that all the grass Bhould be sent into 
the government forts, ns the former would suffice for them The 
agreement was entered into, and the land was brought into culti- 
vation 

It appears that finally the settlers became masters of the soil by 
the following stratagem, For some years after tlieir immigration, 
they went on settling and cultivating the land faithfully, according 
to treaty , they sending the grass grown on their lauds to the forts 
of the ohiefs of this country of desert and hills 1 When they had 
got a firm footmg and become thoroughly acquainted with the state 
of the country and the resources of its ohiefs, it appeared to them 
that, if, with one accord, they managed their affairs with discretion, 
they might succeed m getting the upper hand They therefore 
resolved to put into execution some carefully matured stratagem foi 
this purpose This was the plan that in every cart-load of hay 
two armed men should be concealed and sent into tbe fortress 
Five hundred loads formed the yearly contribution This hay was 
now conveyed in that number of carts , in each were concealed tw o 
armed men, and a third sat on the top , so that about fifteen hundred 
men were all sent off together, and those who remained outside 
held themselves m readiness and listened for the shouts of the others 
At the fort gate was always kept a learned astrologer, whose duty 

1 oAJ fjj i/ 
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it was, from time to time, to warn the guards of coming events As 
soon as the leading carts reached the entrance, the astrologer dis- 
covered that raw meat was concealed in them and proclaimed it 
with lond ones The guardians of the gate jumped up and drove 
their spears into the hay in such a manner that the points entered 
the breasts of the enterprising youths within But, oh, the heroism 
they displayed 1 As the spears were withdrawn they wiped the 
bloody points with their clothes, so that not a speck of blood ap- 
peared upon them , and all the day that truthful soothsayer was 
disbelieved, no further search was made, and all the oarts entered 
the fort. When night came on, these resolute men, both within and 
without the walls prepared for action as had been previously con- 
certed. Sword in hand, those who were inside fell upon the com- 
mandant of the fort and slew him They then heat the drums to 
announce their triumph. Their friends without, hearing the signal, 
and knowing all was right, rushed at the gate and smote every one 
of its defenders who had the bravery to resist them So great was 
the carnage, that words cannot describe it 1 

Thus the country which lies along the sea became subject to the 
people of the Samma, 5 and their descendants are dominant there to 
this day Rdf Bhdra and Jdm Sihta, the Rajas of both Great and 
Little Each, are descended from the Samma tnbe Among these 
people the ttka is conferred upon the Rdf When one of the Jtlms 
of Little Each dies, another is appointed in his place, but the 
sovereignty and the tfka aie not bestowed upon him until such times 
as the Rdf of Great Each dies "When a successor has been ap- 
pointed he is obeyed by all , and all those who assemble to appoint 
the Rdf present to him horses, honorary dresses, and many other 
things, according to ancient custom Whenever a well or a tank is 
dug in either of the divisions of Each, the Chawdras — formerly the 
masters of the soil, now the ryots — are consulted and brought to 
approve of the project before it is earned into execution. 

1 The scene of this stratagem was Guntri, m Kachh, of -which the remarkable 
ruins aro -well worthy of a visit, — See Journal Astatic Society of Bengal, Feh 1838, 

p 103 

3 Respecting the Samma migration to this province, see Bn Burnt*' Hut of dutch, 
Introduction, pp xi , xiv 
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St) angc customs of the T)ihcs 

Bo it known to men of enlightened minds that those people had 
many strange customs, such as tlio strong branding the stamp of 
slavery upon tho shoulders of the woak. As an instance of this, a 
man named Dtida Sumra attempted to enslaYO his own brothers, 
and when any one of them resisted, sought means to kill him Such 
was tho prevailing stupidity of these peoplo, that whenever they 
placed themselves in tho barber’s hands, they had tho nails of their 
hands and feet extracted by the roots, and this violent process caused 
such distress, that tlioy lost all recollection foi a timo A sensible 
man one day enquired why they inflicted such tortuies on them- 
solves They replied, that tkoro n as tins wide diffeience between 
them and other people, that they did what otliors could not. 1 Tho 
clothes which tlioy had once worn were never again put on To 
wear them a second time would have been held highly improper A 
woman who had brought forth a child was no longm allowed to share 
her husband's bod At length, one of thorn, a fond and clever wife, 
becoming pregnant, rovolved in her mind that, after the birth of 
the child, she would loso the society of lior husband, and that she 
must therefore think of some means to convince him that childbirth 
did not render a female impure, and to banish all such ideas from his 
muid This was her plan whatov er clothes her husband took off 
sho gave to the washerman, with orders to wash them most care- 
fully One day tho husband took a bath, and asked for cloths 
wherewith to dry has limbs He was stqiphed with somo of those 
which had been washod and put aside These nppoared to him so 
unusually soft, that ho enquired what kind of fresh cloth it was 
His wife told him, and ho so much approv ed of what she had done, 
that he declared Ins intention of wearing washed olothes for the 
future Tho wife, on hearing this, exclaimed that such also was the 
condition of women , why, then, should men cast them off ? The 
husband abandoned both of these foolish practices, and all the tribe 
followed his example 

1 Tho Tuhfatu-l Ktrdm (p 36) ascribes to them a moro probable answer, yut , 
that tbo chiefs alono did it to distinguish them from their inferiors, It is onnoua 
that Btninf ascribes to Indian chiefs the Chinese practico of allowing their nails to 
grow so that it might ho understood they had the means of living without manual 
labour M Sewaud, Memoirc iur F Inde, p. 238 
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All that remain, of them at the present day are good Muham- 
madans and God-feanng men, so mnoh bo, that DarweBh D4ud, 
Mian Hamul and Mi&n Ismd.il Sumra, who were among the chief men 
of the town of Akham, m the Pargana of Samdwdtf, entertained five 
hundred students of the Kuran, m the college, feeding and clothing 
them all, for the love of God, at their own expense The late Mirzi 
Muhammad Bdki Tarkh&n, notwithstanding his parsimony and 
economy, 1 which will be desonbed when I speak of him, gave 
away, in chanty, the produce of hiB husbandry His collectors once 
complained to him, that a certain darwesh, not content with having 
tilled every bit of land in the distnot, sought to appropriate all 
their lord’s possessions to his own use Find therefore, said they, 
some other employment for the present cultivators. The Mirza 
replied “that he should till my landB is but little, were he to 
dnve a plough over my head, I should deem it a favour ” Fakirs, 
widows, and the poor were the recipients of his bounty A well- 
provided table was at all hours spread for his guests, — but he himself 
constantly fasted. When the hour came to break the fast, a barley- 
loaf, without salt, constituted his only food A guest coming to him 
one day, a sumptuous meal was ordered for him, but the gueBt did 
not partako of it “Why,” asked the Mirza, “ do you not like the 
food ? ” “I wish,” replied the stranger, “ to eat off the same 
plate with your majesty ” “ Oh, what happiness,” exclaimed the 

latter When evening came, he bid Ins guest to come and share with 
him the barley-loaf — that being all his meal. “ Oh,” Baid the man, 
“I thought your own meal would have been better than what you 
gave your guests , this was the cause of my indiscretion, but pray 
pardon me , I am satisfied to partake of the former repost” The 
host replied “ Yes, the dainty repast is best suited to your taste, the 
mere loaf is plenty for mine, for it is no light task to conquer the 
flesh and abjure the world — the world, that faithless creature, that 
slays her husband and devours her sons-m-law No true man will 
give her a place m his heart To do so is the aot of the mean-spirited 
Eenounce the faithless harlot in the four extremities of the universe, 
and cleanse tho skirt of your robe from all desire of her ” 


1 
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Beligious men love not the world, 

For they seek not women 

If you are bound in the chains of a woman, 

Boast not again of yonr manliness 
Have you not read in the ancient book, 

"What befel Husain and Hasan, owing to a woman ? 

A woman, be she good or bad, should be thus treated 
Press your foot upon her neck 

Depopulation of the country of the Sutnras 

When through the tyranny of Dalu K£i, the river of the town of Alor 
became dry, the passage of the river of the Panjdb came to he made 
near Siw&n, and that town, which is stall flourishing, became populated 
The want of water rumed the lands of the tribe of Sumra, and the 
tyranny of Duda Sumra drove many complaining to the Sul tin 
’Alad-d din, at Delhi This monarch sent baok with them a powerful 
army, under the command of the royal general named Salar The men 
of Sumra prepared themselves to die, and sent oft their children m 
charge of a minstrel, to he placed uhdei the protection of Ibra Ibranl 
This Ibra was one of the very Sammas who had fled from the persecu- 
tions of the men of Sumra, and had made themselves masters of 
Kach in the manner which has been related above It is a custom of 
these people to hold in high respe l their minstrels, such as the 
Katriyas, the CJhdrans, the Dorns and the Mdrats (?) After the 
departure of their families, numerous engagements took place between 
the men of Sumra and the Sultan’s army. Sabar Sultdnf, the 
Sumra oommander, was slam m the field of battle, and the remainder 
sought Bafety in flight The royal army advanced m pursuit of the 
women and ohildren From the capital, Muhammad Tur, to Each 
they proceeded march by maroh, digging every night a deep trench 
round their camp, through feai of their foes 1 Suoh was the extent 
of these trenches, that, to this day, great pools still remain When 
they reached the confines of Kach, Ibra Samma, the ruler of the 
country, fought stoutly in defence of the children and fugitives, hut 
fell at last m the field. The women, whose countenances no stranger 
had ever beheld, were now surrounded on all sides These virtuous 
women saw that the royal army had come to carry them into captivity, 
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and that there -was no refuge for them but m God’s mercy , then, 
raising their hands m supplication, they exclaimed " "Wo hare no 
other help, oh God 1 but in thee Cause this mountain to protect us, 
poor helpless creatures, and save us from the hands of our cruel enemies.” 
Tho prayer of those women was heard by Him, the nearest and 
dearest friend tho rock burst asunder, and Bhowed openings, through 
whioh they all entered, and before the enemy could reach the spot 
they were all hidden , but fragments of their garments remained 
without, showing where they had passed. Tho pursuers were struck 
with awe, and retraced their steps That mountain, and traces (of 
tins event) may be seen to this day, m the land of Kach. In short, 
as no man was loft in Sind, among tho Sumras, of sufficient power 
to govern tho country, tho Samma people set to work to cultivate 
now territories on another part of the river 

The Sammas, after the expulsion of the tribe of Sumra, found 
the town of Sdmui~abad 

After the destruction of the power of the aboi o-named tribe the 
dynasty of the Samma ruled from the beginning of the year 843 ir 
(1439 a.d ) until tho date of the total rum of Sind. 1 * The Samma 
people, who had been subject to the Sumras m the days of theit rule, 
founded a town and fort below the Hakali mountain. The former 
they called Samui, 3 and the latter Taghurabdd, of which Jam Taghur 
had laid the foundation, but had left unfinished. 3 Othor towns 
and villages, still flourishing, were also built by them, — but the 
spots cultivated during the dominion of the former masters of the 
soil soon ran to waste for want of water Lands hitherto barren, 
were now carefully cultivated , there was hardly a span of ground 
unfilled The divisions into subas and parganas, which are mam- 
tamed to the present day m the province of Tatta, were made by 

1 The text says 849 h (1446 a d ),but it was stated above that the Sumra dynasty 
cloaedin 843 h And again atp 61 of the original, it is stated tbattbe Samma dynasty 
lasted 84 years, closing with the establishment of Sh&h Husain Argh un's power in 

927 u (1621 a.d ), the invasion of his father in 921 h. counting for nothing We must, 
therefore, necessarily assume 843 H, to be the correct reading, incorrect as it is in fact 

3 [The name is here written “ 8&1 "] 

1 See Appendix respecting these places Taghur 5.h£id is m other works called 
Togblikhb&d. 
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these jw-ople When tho labour nnd Mull of each individual lmd 
brongh* tlm land to tin 1 * plate of pro-peritv , .Tam Narnia Inn Ih'dnniva 
was nchnovvb dgul In nil, gToat nnd Mnnll, ns lln ir thief, nnd re- 
cored the title of .T nn vvhuh is llio name of honour nmong ilioco 
people. Ptich spl< mlonr rpr< ad over what 1ml born but drcnry 
sahtude- that i( seemed ns if n now world hnd sprung into existence 
Before his tun*' tlmri? wv nothing worthy of lining recorded, 
but Ins reign imp ronmrl dde for it'' jufitu« nnd nn mere iso of 
Mulinnimndnui-m I have omitted none of the events wliuli oc- 
curred m lit- rngn ntul m nftor yean- ns tluv hnvo been related 
to mo b\ old n-idmit- of those parts oluefiam passed 

bit d t \ b mid nights m devotion lie j> n rinitt<'d n<» one man to 
tarmniw* nn r nnotbrr , the poor were fo hnj»p\ that all tin d i\ long 
Ins nnn o wn on (heir bps IV an nnd *-ocuntv ]>ro\ tihd to Mich nn 
extent (bat in \er vn*- thin prince tailed iijkui to ride forth to bittb , 
nnd never did n foe t d.e the field ngam-t him "When, in the 
rooming he went as wa« hi- ui-tom, to his stnhh's to lord. at Ins 
lmm-, he would < in**-- them 1 i - tluir feet and exclaim “Heaven 
foibnl (hit m mvadtr approach nn dominions, or that it ever ho my 
fate to saddle the-e nmmal\ and engage in war' May God keep 
even, one happy m Ins pi ice 1 ” 

T/ir toundttUon of Tttffa 

Afar lie had dwelt some time m tho city of PH, tho thought 
entered Ins mind to build, nt some auspicious moment, n new town, 
w hf re happiness might nmnin forever Bmhmnns nnd nstrologers 
having Pel tied n bn 1 y din , nnd having Fought n spot in the neighbour- 
hood of Samui thev selected nn eligible plnce, w here now stands the 
city of Tatta, nnd there, with the nssent of the Jam, tho foundation 
wns laid A dn ifioii of the lnml having been made, mansions aud 
houses were constructed In truth, nt pucU n fortunate moment wns 
tho foundntmn of tins plnce laid, that trouble and afiliction havo 
never visitcil its mlinlntants Contented with whnt they possess, 
thev carry on their afiairs in luxury and ense Tho cheerfulness "ml 
happineFS whicn reigns among these pcoplc_h,os nev er yet bo 
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tliem , the first Friday after the new moon, they call m their Sindi 
language, Mah-pahra Jum'a Such a crowd of men and women 
flock, on this day, to the Makali mountain, that there is scarce room 
to stand. It has become a custom, among many classes, to consider 
the similar festival of Mah-pahra Somar — or the first Monday m 
each month — a great day for making pilgrimages The pleasure of 
visiting each other, induces them to go m largo parties, taking with 
them abundance of sweet river water and food such as they can 
afford The day is spent m amusements, and visits to the shrines. 
The reason why they take water with them is, that the ram-water 
found m the tanks contiguous to the tombs is braclosli, owing to the 
nitious nature of the soil, and consequently, though fit for oblations, is 
not fit to dnnk When evening puts a clobo to these pleasures, they 
seek their own abode Besides the shrine of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, 
Shaikh Patta, tbero are some ten or twelve othor places, where 
darweshes perform their dance These excitable men often work 
themselves into such a state of holy ecstaoy, that they cast themselves 
on the rocks of the mountain of Makalt , but by the blessing of their 
learned doctors and teachers, no harm befalls them This custom, 
however much opposed to the laws of Islam, has been transmitted 
from generation to generation, and all the attempts of wise teachers 
and just governors have never succeeded in putting a stop to it 
More wonderful stall, is the faot that, during the rainy months, only 
a few showers fall on the mountain At its summit is a pond, which 
they call “ K'tra tal,” or sweet tank, so long as the water of the 
heavens fills it, men and women of all classes, Hindus and Musul- 
ruans, crowd there from morning tall night, there they cook their 
meals, and feast, What ’id, what wedding can ever boast of so 
numerous an attendance ? He alone, who has seen and taBted of 
these pleasures, con understand this 1 The custom has long prevailed 
among these people, and what time lias sanctioned they never 
relinquish Other nations possess greater wealth, and greater skill , 
but such light-heartednesB and contentment, as to labour for one day 
and repose for the reBt of the week, to have bnt moderate desires 
and enjoy boundless ease, this has been reserved for the people of 
Taita alone 
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Elevation of JDauja Khan by Jam Nando, who had pui chased him 

from Lakzhir 

When Jam Nanda, son of Bnbimya had to the gratification of his 
friends, become the occupant of the throne of Tatta, ho embellished 
the new city and ruled with so much justice and moderation that 
every citizen found happiness at his own hearth 

“ That spot is Elysium where oppression comes not 
Where no ono interferes with another ” 

One day he went out to hunt, taking with him his minister Lakzhfr 1 
The latter had with linn a young slave named Kabula, to whom was 
entrusted tho care of hiB master’s drinking-water Tins boy was m 
reality the son of a Saiyid, but having fallen into captivity, he had 
been purchased by the minister The Jam, becoming thirsty during 
the chase, called for water His own water-carrier not boing on the 
Bpot, tho minister ordered Ins boy to fill a cup for the king The 
lad, young in years but old m wisdom, filled the oup and threw m 
it some small blades of grass The Jdm put down the oup, and 
asked him what grass had to do m drinking water The slave 
replied “ I saw your highness was very thirsty, and I feared lest 
you should drink too largo a quantity and Buffer from it m nding , 
I therefore put m tho water these small obstacles, that you might 
dnnk in moderation ” There was nothing so wonderful m this, hut 
the boy’s destiny befriended him, and the Jdm was much pleased 
He took Kabula from the minister and made him one of his personal 
attendants Day by day his affection for the youth increased, and 
finding him possessed of sufficient abilities to administer tho affairs 
of the kingdom, or even to govern one, he soon conferred upon him 
the title of Mubarak Khdn and employed him m all difficult matters 
He loved him better than his own children and relatives The Jdm 
had many good men around him, such aB Wazir Dilshdd, who m the 
year 912 n. (1506 a d ) carried his victorious arms from Tatta as far as 
the city of Uch, yet Mubdrak earned off from all of them the hall of 
good fortune, and was honoured by the king with the management of 
the affairs of the State in preference to his own son, J dm Firoz He 
brought the country, from Multdn to the borders of Kandahdr and 

1 The Ttihfaiu-l Kirdm (p 40) is doubtful about the real name, sayme it is 
“ Lahakdlr," or “ Lahglr " ' - * 
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from Kach lo Mnkrdn, into such subjection, that if at midnight one 
of his officers earned an order to any of the Zaminddrs and Biimxyas 
of theso territories, it was instantly and gratefully obeyed Such 
was the terror of his name in theso turbulent provinces, that a 
pregnant woman miscamod if she heard of his approach So far 
had spread the fame and dread of his incursions, that the words — 
“ Silence, the temblo chieftain is coming,’' were enough to stop the 
crying of a wayward child 1 * 

When at length, after a reign of Bevonty-three years, Jftm Honda 
passed from this penshablo world to the abodes of immortality, he 
confided the care of the kingdom, of his treasures, his family, and 
Ins son Jam Flroz, to Daryd Khdn “Tho management of the 
affairs of this kingdom,” said the dying ruler, “ devolves on thee 
Discharge thy duty to Jdm Ffroz with zeal and self devotion ” 3 

o o o o o o o 

Sack and burning of Thatta 3 by the Firmgls 

In the year 973 n (1566 ad,) near the end of his life. Mired ’Isa 
Tarkhan, proceeded with Ins son, Mirzu Muhammad Baki, m the 
direction of Bhakkar As they drew near the town of Durbela, a 
dependency of Bhakkar, Mahmud Khdn, having strengthened his 
stronghold, sent forth his army to meet them, for, thought he, what 
breach of contract is this ? They bring an army into my territory I 
What can be their object? It was the intention of Muhammad 
Bdki, to detach the Parganah of Durbela, from the province of 
Bhakkar, and to incorporate it m that of Si'wdn, but he was 
frustrated m tins design by the army of Mahmud Khan, which was 
powerful, and was everywhere prepared for fight. Blood had not 
yet been spilled, when, suddenly, news came from Thatta, that the 
Firmgfs had passed Ldhon Bandar, and attacked the city, The gates 

1 Sep Appendix 

1 The author doos not distinctly inform us that Daryi Kh(m was the same person 
ns Mubirak Khin, but the heading of the section implies that he was, and we are 
explicitly told so in the Tuhfatu-l Kxrdm Mir M'dtum and the Tuhfatu l Kir dm 
say that Daryi Kb in was tho Jim’s adopted son Finshta calls him a relation of 
the Jim’s, and speaks of Mubirnk Khin and Daryi Khin as two indmduals 

* [The author has hithorto used the Persian form “ Tattn ”] 
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were closed, said tlie despatch , if tlie army returned without delay, 
the place would ho delivered , otherwise, the enemy was strong, and 
would eflectlus object. This intelligence caused the Mu-zd to desist 
from prosecuting the quarrel any furthor Leaving the country under 
tlie rule of the Klidn, he speedily embarked in lus boats, and departed 
Before he could arrive, the Finngfs had saoked the city, and filled it 
with fire and slaughter Many of the inhabitants had found an 
asylum in the Jdma’ Masjid of Mir Farrukk Argliun, which they 
quitted, on heating of the Mirza’s approach The mode of the 
Fmngis coming was as follows — Between the town of Thatta 
and Labor! Bandar is a distance of turn days journey — both by land 
and by w ater , beyond this, it is another day’s march to tlio sea 
There is a small channel, (called n dr m the language of Thatta), 
communicating with tlie port, it is in some places about ten ianahs 
wide, in others, something more It is imfordable Between tlie 
port and tho ocean there is but one inhabited spot, called Sui Mian! 
Hore a guard belonging to the Mir Bandar, or port-master, with a 
loaded piece of ordnance, is always stationed Whenever a ship 
enters the creek, it intimates its approach by firing a gun, which is 
responded to by tho guard-house, in order, by that signal, to inform 
the people at tlie port, of the arrival of a strange vessel These, 
again, instantly send word of its arrival to tlie merchants of Thatta, 
nnd then embarking on boats, repair to the place where the guard is 
posted. Ere they reach it, those on the look-out have already 
enquired into the nature of the ship Every vessel and trader must 
undergo this questioning All concerned m the business, now go m 
their boats, ( ghrdbs ) to the mouth of the creek If the ship belong to 
the port it is allowed to move up and anchor under LfOion Bandar , 
if it belong to some other port, it can go no further, its cargo is 
transferred into boats, and forwarded to the city To be brief, when 
these Firing! traders had got so far, and learned that the king <Jf the 
country was away on a distant expedition, they felt that no serious 
obstacle could be made to their advanoe The Mir Bandar wished to 
enforce the regulations, but he was plainly told by the foreigners 
that they had no intention of staying at the Bandar, but that they 
intended to proceed on to Thatta, in the s m a l l boats ( ghrdbs ) in 
which they had come There th'w would take some 1 "* ■-'■*11 
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tlieir goods, bay others, and then return The ill-provided governor, 
unable to resist them by force, for their plans had been well laid, was 
fain to gna in , so, passing beyond the Bandar, the Firmgte moved 
m boats, up the river Smd towards Thatta, plundering as they 
went all the habitations on the bants The ruler of the country 
being away, no one had sufficient power to arrest the progress of the 
invaders They reached the city unmolested , but here the garrison, 
left by the Murza, defended the place with the greatest gallantry A 
spirited contest with artillery took place on the hanks of the nver 
In the end the defenders were overpow ered , the enemy penetrated 
the city, and had made themselves fully mastera of it, when the 
Mirzd arrived m all haste As soon as they heard of his being near, 
with a powerful army, they loaded their boats with as much spoil as 
they could contain, and withdrew 1 

The Mirza, who had previously laid the foundation of a citadel 
for protection against the Arghuns, now deemed it necessary to 
encircle his palace and the whole city, with fortifications 

Bus reign ended with his life m the year 984 h. (1576 a.d ) His 
wealth and kingdom passed into the hands of his son — M oh a mm ad 
Biki 

o o o o o o o 

Extermination of the principal Inhabitants of Thatta 

Mirza Muhammad Baku ruled with a strong hand, and rtun fell 
upon the houses and property of the people No one dared to oppose 
his improper proceedings He did not consider it expedient, that 
any one with pretensions to eminence, learning, or genius, should be 
left in undisturbed tranquillity Nobles and plebeians, men of rank, 
and men without rank, Saiyids, Shaikhs, Kazis and Judges, were all 
driven from their time-honoured abodes, and ordered to dwell without 
the. city, as the Mirza was of opinion that they were disaffected. 
To the eldest son of Miyan Saiyid ’All, although mamed to the 
daughter of Muhammad's brother, Mirza Salih, no more leniency was 
shown , he experienced the same treatment as the rest Tyranny 
became the rule Of the travellers from all parts who passed 
through the country, those whom he deemed worthy of notice were 

1 See farther m the Appendix on the subject of the Portuguese proceedings 
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summoned to Ins presence So affably were they received, and sucli 
the apparent kindness shown to thorn, that it served as a halm to the 
weariness of travoL The beguiled stranger was deluded into the 
belief, that, m the wide world, there could not exist so benevolent 
a patron to travellers When the visitors were preparing to depart, 
the Mirza would say to lus Jtftr BaTir, or superintendent of his 
Boat Department, that, as the breezes of his kingdom v ere soft and 
balmy, and nver-exeuxsions tended to cheerfulness, he must place a 
handsome boat at their disposal As soon as they had been thus 
politely enticed into the middle of the stream, a plank v, as taken out 
of the bottom of the boat, and the unhappy travellers were drowned 
This was dono to provent the chance of anyone talking of this 
favoured land elsewhere, so that the country, which had required 
such labour and pains to subdue, should find another conqueror 
Any poor traveller, not considered fit to appear in the presence, was 
simply put to death 1 Such was the meanness of tins prince, that, 
only once a week on Thursdays, was a meal prepared m the D'ucan 
-Ifuina, beyond this, he gave away nothing If he heard of any 
person living generously in his own house, it mattered not whether 
ho were a relative or otherwise, a citizen or a soldier, he laid the 
hand of tyranny on his possessions, nor withdrew it so long as a 
thing was left, to take Cunning showed itself in every word he 
spoke Seated m tho audience-tent, hardly a moment passed, hut he 
said to his nobles "Bring me gold, bring me gram , let this he your 
solo occupation, for these form the basis of power ” The privations 
winch he had formerly endured led him to heap treasure upon 
treasure, and gram upon gram Not a corner of the citadel of 
Thatta hut was filled with nee Often the gram got clotted, and the 
heat arising therefrom occasioned spontaneous combustion, hut the 
Mirza would not have it removed from the fort, nor allow it to bo 
given away At har vest- tun e he held a revenue audit, aud collecting 
all his dependents, he paid them, according to their dues, by assign- 
ments, partly in gram and partly m money At length, one day hiB 
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officers respectfully informed Inm that the fort was so Ml of old and 
new grain, that no room could be found for the produce of the coming 
harvest Tho gram was gotting clotted and burnt, so that it waB 
best to assist tho people with it, for, by this means, something would 
be saved at all events The Mirza replied, that they should have his 
answer on the morrow During tho night, he ordered some loaves to 
bo made of clay "When the nobles camo m the morning to pay 
their respects, the MirzA ordered the cloth to be spread, and, contrary 
to custom, invited them to eat. They screwed up their courage, and 
wondered what evil was impending Dor any officer of the state 
who incurred the ruler’s displeasure was usually cut into pieces, 
which were placed m dishes, and carefully sent to his officers’ houses, 
as a warning, to keep up a perpetual dread of his punishment As 
the wondering and terrified nobles removed the dish covers, and 
beheld the strange-loolong loaves laid out for the woeful meal, 
they cast glances from ono to another, as if to Bay, what can this 
mean ? Their host asked why they did not partake of the food before 
them “You have all I can give you,” said he, “perchance you are 
wealthy men, and do not like my simple fare.” Impelled by fear, 
some of the ministers took the burnt nce-loaves The Mirza angrily 
enquired why they did not also partake of the other loaves They 
replied “ Sue, your prosperity and wisdom are great hut to eat day 
is difficult. In his fierce anger he became abusive, and exdaimed, 
“ Oh 1 ye simpletons, how long will your wisdom ensure the welfare 
of my kingdom? Useless gram may at times render good service, 
for is it not better than day 9 It may servo as food for the 
maintenance of life Of what good axe you, since the mere sight of 
clay-bread has half killed you ! and you give me unsuitable advice I 
Have you not heard, how, when Humayun came into this country, 
and Mirza Shah Husain Arghun laid waste the whole land, and gave 
orders for the sowing of gram, 1 what hunger and misery were 
endured, how raw hides and old skins were cooked in hot water 
and eaten? 1 ” 

These are facts — It is mdeed related that, at the time of tho 

1 [jy xOyU 3 

1 The author has previously given an account of this famine at page 61 of tho 
original, ■where he deals with this particular penod of Sind history 
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Emperor's flight and the devastation of the country by the Mirza, 
extreme misery drove the men of Sind to eat their own kind A 
man, having lost a cow, went with some friends to seek for it. 
They reached a plain where some youths, who had just come there, 
had placed a pot on a fire and were cooking meat The owner of 
the cow and Ins friends took these people for thieves, and felt con- 
vinced that they were cooking some portion of the lost animal, which 
they had stolen So they seized and bound them, asking what meat 
they were preparing, and whence they had procured it. These 
youths could not answer for fear, but, when the whip was applied, 
they found power to say that they were brothers and once had a 
mother They had been dreadfully pinched with hunger The 
mother, in her love, said that death was preferable to such an exist- 
ence She could not bear to see her ohildren pensh before her 
eyes, and besought them to kill her and satisfy the cravings of their 
hunger They refrained as long as they could from such a cruel 
expedient, but at length, unable to contain themselves, they killed 
their mother, and this was her flesh in the pot The story was not 
behoved The villagers said, that before they would credit it, their 
own eyes must have some proof The unhappy brothers took their 
captors to the spot where the entrails had been thrown , this 
sight caused them to be more firmly bound, for the villagers main- 
tained that some other person must have been sacrificed to their 
cravings, and that this was not their mother The wretched lads sup- 
plicated and swore in vain , their punishment began, and the blows 
they received diew forth screams and lamentations Then suddenly 
those entrails moved rapidly from the spot where they lay, and 
curled themselves around the feet of their tormentors. This was a 
warning Suspicion at once fled before this nnraole What could 
it portend? An old man of the party spoke — “These youths told 
us the truth How great is the tender love of a mother, since even 
after death her remains come and cling to your feet pleading for the 
deliverance of her offspring ’ ” 
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The Muza sends his daughtet, Sindi Begam, to the Emperor 

"Wien, tho possession of tlio province of Bhakkar had "been secured 
to tie Emperor, by tlio valour of Mujdhid Gliuzi, tie relatives of 
"Mahmud Klidn became favourites with lnm Mirzfi Muhammad 
Baki — who had, even before this event, entertamed most extravagant 
fears for his own dominions — resolved to strengthen the alliance by 
giving his daughter in marriage to the monarch. The Mullu, whom I 
have previously mentioned, related to me, that ho was one day 
secretly sent for by the Mirzd, who addressed lnm as follows — "I 
have often thought, and still think, that Hazrat Jalalu-d din Akbar 
Sliilk is a mighty monarch The pettiest of his officers — Miydhid — 
with only fifty horsemen, lias overcome Mahmud Khan Kokaltash, a 
man who can boast of an iron frame, and of strength equal to that of 
Isfandyar, who possesses, moreover, a strong forti ess, Bitunto between 
two wide rivers What if the Emperor should send an army in this 
direction ? desolation would spread over this peaceful land I The 
province of Bhakkar has been, to this time, a solid barrier against 
his enoioachments, but it is so no longer It will be wise, ere on 
army march hither, to send the Begam, accompanied by some of the 
chief men of this country, to wait upon tho Emperor Suoh an union 
may perhaps preserve us from tho grasp of these fierce fire-eating 
warriors What tlnnk you of this plan 9 ” Being entirely and sin- 
cerely devoted to the Mirza, the Mulla replied, that this vnin proposal 
would certainly be attributed to want of courage and manliness 
This speech proving anything but agreeable, the chief tarn drew his 
sword, and advanced angrily towards the speaker, asking, how he 
dared to use such disrespectful language to him 9 The Mulld replied, 
with Bincere feeling, that the Mirza was at liberty to kill him, but 
that he had spoken advisedly “ Did his lord suppose the Emperor 
had any thought of him ? What if the maiden were so little liked, 
as to be excluded from the royal harem, and sent back again l What 
shame, what dishonour would be the result I Would the prince, for 
the Bake of a kingdom, bring disgrace upon his whole family ” At 
these words, the Mirzd’s anger flashed like lightning , he grew rest- 
less as quicksilver, and foaming at the mouth, he exclaimed Eemove 
t his wretch from before my eyes, lest I shed his blood this very day 
As the Mulld withdrew from his presence, he unburdened his mind 
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of what still remained there “To represent tho irao state of a enso 
•was,” lie said, “ the duly of a loyal sonant ITo li id incurred his 
master r anger In, so doing, hut, even m this lio felt lnmsolf happy 
and honoured "Wlnt imported it to him, if tho Enipeior sent buok 
tho prmcesR 1 Wlmt rocked he, if he gnio her an ay to one of Ins 
faiountcs, hotter men than tho Mura himself I Von, lie exclaimed, 
me a prince You know no law hut jour own will do that which 
shall ho most pleasing to 3011” Tins ndaicc, hitter withal, was 
heard, hut not heeded The opinion of other fnendB, and his own 
pre tailed That light of tho iwcs was sent to tho Imperial court, 
escorted by fvaiyid Jnh'd, son of 'Alt Slnri7{, and soii-m-lnav of 
Mn? t Salih, "Muhammad Bikfs own brother, and by Khw ija Mfr 
Beg Diwaii, presided with nch presents, mid a suitable downy 
Ilaa mg reached tho Emperor s presence, tho messengers kissed Ins 
feet, and displaced to mow what they lmd brought Tho inlnnbles 
wero then made oicr to the treasurer, hut that most precious gem of 
all, that paragon of \ irtue, was introduced into tho sornglio There, 
tho powerful monarch, pnneo of all things, cast hut onco a momen- 
tary glance on tho countciianco of this fair and nobly -bom maiden, 
aftor winch lio would not bee her again lio said to himself, that 
the daughter of Mulinmmnd Bakf was not’ of a good disposition, 
and that ho w ould send her to some other person’s lmrcm Somo 
Argliuns, of tho samo dcscont ns tho Begam, and avho had sought 
toescapo from dentil at tho emperor’s court, cndeatoured, notwith- 
standing her father and brothers’ enmity, to avert an c\ent winch 
would, they thought, lower tho dignity of tlioir family In defenco 
of tho honour and good 11am 0 of their kmsw Oman, they ropresonted to 
tho Emperor, that neiei, to that day, had any member of thoir house 
experienced such unkind treatment from former rulers Let tho 
monarch of tho w orld honour them with his universal benevolence, 
and send back tho maiden to that avrctch nthirBt for tho blood of his 
brethren — who, if the monorch acceded to their wishes, would bo 
under an obligation to them Tho order of tho Emperor, irresistible 
as tho decree of fato, went forth, that Sindt Begam should bo sent 
back to her father at Thatta 

’ [The ncgalivo is wanting m Sir II Elliot’s MS 
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How Sindl Begam retui tied f> om the Empet or’e court to her 

Father’s 

At tlio tune tie Emperor was talcing leave of tie Begam, ie 
ordered an elepiant for ier use, and bid ier return to her father, 
whoso ancestors, from father to son, had been vassals of the crown 
Ho also added, that a small tract of land had been assigned to the 
princess, who, he hoped, would, at the appointed hour of prayer, 
pray for Ins welfare and the increase of his prosperity The party 
left A despatch liad already been forwarded to the Mrrzd, 
in which all these events had been detailed Ho might, it was 
said, consider them as arrived They had been placed in most 
critical circumstances, but providence had vouchsafed to preserve 
his name from disgrace The Mulla relates that ho was sent 
for by the Mirzd, who threw lum tho document itself, saying 
“ Bead this sad news , what you foretold has come true ” He 
perused the despatch of the nobles escorting the Begam, and found it 
was even so He said, “ Peace be with you, oh mighty lord 1 bow 
down your head humbly before tho One incomparable Being , 
render thanks unto God, who has vouchsafed to maintain your honour, 
and be grateful to your blood-thirsty brethren, the Arghuns, ns long 
as you hve Bo kmd to those of them still loft heio, and thus dispel 
the old enmity subsisting between you The Hirza, rendered wise 
and devout at length, was pleased with this speech, and said a few 
words which he deemed appropriate m thanksgiving He also sent 
epistles to the Arghuns, wherever they could be heard of, colling 
upon thorn to lose no time m returning , and promising that com- 
pensation for their former sufferings should be afforded them to the 
utmost of their washes Some of them were slow to return, being 
doubtful of the ohiefs intentions , others, in whose hearts still lived 
the recollections of their fatherland, were content to brave even death 
The excessive kindness they experienced proved a balm to the 
wounds of past persecutions, and surpassed their expectations 

About this tune the Jagirdara of the province of Bhakkar, owing 
to the Emperor’s approach, resolved to send their army into the 
province of Slw6m This territory often suffered from their depre- 
dations, but they now sought to take it from the Mirza Eat’h 
Khan, a slave, ruled that province, but he had made a Hindu called 
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Juin Ins agent , awl io ana person "wishing to address lnm on nfiairs 
of the st ite, ho stupnlla mil "I Know nothing of this go to 
Junu ’ His H*n Ahu-1 Fat h loti a most dissip ited life lio clothed 
Ins companions in female apparel, with bracelets on their arms, and 
Kept them hidden in Ins own abode Ho would not eat of food on 
which n fl\ had lighted Him associates a\cro usually niado to bring 
mun, hinds ot dishes, and b\ tins means, ho plundered them From 
the 1.1th to the 10th of eaor^ month Ins friends were called together, 
and the tunc was spent in dobuteben "Whole nights pissed m tho 
enjoyment of sweetmeats, fruit, and wine, ho ga\o presents to Ins 
guests and attendants But of all his absurdities this was tbo 
gioatesl if a flight of lords happened to he pointed out to lnm, ho 
commenced counting them, throwing in the air cither a lari 1 or a 
Finngi gold com as oich pieced la In short, ns this miserable 
stale of things prouulcd, the "\I117u remised, in order to put a stop 
to it, to remain himself at the head of affair', in the capital, and send 
aavnj his children to the frontier and tho prounccs 

o o o o o o o 

Antral of Xaincab Jfnza Khan, m Snran, and his irondo ai the 

Laid. I mountain 

When the illustrious Kh hi, lcn\ nig Blmkhnr behind him, arnved 
in fciwun, liiR first though a\ns to nnest and capture tho fort before 
proceeding ana further, but, after-consideration showed hun that no 
substantial benefit could accrue from tho possession of a few mud 
avails, until both tho capital Thatt.a nml tho rulor of tho country 
a’ ere m his hands The root is tho support, not the branches Tho 
Kawwilb thought it host to leave a detachment bobind and move 
onwards m person with tho remainder Tins plnn was carried into 
execution Leaving under Ins officers some 6hips avlnch ho con- 
sidered equal to the destruction of tho fort, tho Khun inarched 
against Mirra Junf Beg 

When ho drew near the Lakht mountain, avlnch aviso men bold to 
bo the key of tbo country , a\ hot a sight opened upon hun From tho 
nver Sind, stretching away toa\ ards the setting sun, rose tho above- 


1 A 6ilvcr com 
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named mountain, its summits high aB the star Aiyuk, and along the 
face of it ran a path narrower than a hair Those who pass over 
climb like a string of ants If ten resolute men defended this 
passage, not the world combined could dislodge them, without 
suffering severely from the stones they could throw down. Adjoining 
these mountains are many others, on which dwell the tribes of the 
Buluch and Nahmrnf, of the Jokiya and Jat, extending as far as Kfch 
(Klz ?) and Makran To the eastward of the nver are the Mawiis and 
the Samtja tribes, spread as far as the sand-hills of Amarkot , and 
these are men who have never acknowledged a master Tor an 
army to pass in either of these directions is impracticable The 
Kawwdb made enquiries about the country and was greatly 
troubled woth what he heard, for if an ambuscade were laid m the 
valloy it would be exceedingly difficult for him to proceed, this 
being the key of the whole country Just as orders had been 
issued for this post to bo fortified (as by this means, and by well- 
laid plans, a secure advance might be made) it was discovered that 
the enemy had taken no measures to defend the pass The Khfin 
was delighted, and exclaimed that the Btar of the monarch of the 
world had indeed outshone that of these people, since they neglected 
to make a stand in so formidable a position , of a certainty now 
the country had passed away from their hands When this saying 
reached the ears of the Mirzd, (Jfinf Beg), keen indeed was his regret 
for the neglect ho and his counsellors had been guilty of “ Truly,” 
said he, “ have wo committed a great fault of generalship In short, 
the Khan advanced without meeting with any obstacle, and, m presence 
of the Mirzu, threw up an mtrenchment and constructed batteries 
Morning and evening, valiant, lion-hearted youths, worthy descend- 
ants of Mars, came forth from both sides With such activity did 
destiny send forth death to do its work in the field, that no symptom 
of backwardness appeared there , energy filled every breast, as the 
warriors strove their utmost The happy star of the Emperor, and 
his own genius, inspired tho Nawwdb to send detachments against 
various places in the same way that he hnd encompassed Mirzi Junf 
Bog and the fort of Sfwdn Sh£h Beg Khan was selected to act 
against tho fort of Shahgar, in tho province of Nnsrpur, where 
resided Abu-1 Kdsim Another party of veterans was told off to 
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march into the Jdgir country, against the fort of Nfrankot. In this 
war, for every province of the country a force was appointed, 
although it was not despatched 

Mirzft Jdn( Beg Sultan made this agreement with his soldiers, 
that evoiy one of thorn who should bring m an enemy’s head should 
receive 600 gabars, every one of them worth twelve tniri’s , 
called in the Mirzd’s time, poslanfs, of whioh seventy-two went to 
one tanla The poor people of Sind, already prepared to give their 
lives for their lord, were pleased with thiB Bhow of kindness, and 
went out daily to bring m heads or lose their own This style Of 
warfare continued for several months Ginya, tho Hindu, who 
well knew how matters stood, and the state of the treasury, and had 
a regard to futiue exigencies, gradually reduced the reward from 
600 to fifty gabars Even for this small sum, the starving people 
were content to throw themselves without hesitation against the 
soimitars of tho foe The greater number fell in these contests, and 
the treasury became empty, so that day by day, the Btate of the 
people and of tho country grew worse Mrrzd Jnnf Beg found Ins 
only safety m protracting the struggle, and sent forth his young 
men on all sides to distract the enemy Hearing that treasure was 
on its way by land to the Nawwab Khan’s camp, he sent Abu-1 
Kasim, son of Shah Kasim Arghun, with a body of spirited youths, 
Moghals and Sindis, to attack it. This chieftain, when he drew near 
the convoy, about the middle of the night, hid himself with Ins men, 
and sent a small party to fall upon the enemy’s rear with a great 
clamour The enemy all turned against these men, but Abu-1 
Kfisim, with the remainder, entered their camp, earned off the 
treasure, and slew the foremost of the foe Sul tin Kkusi u Charkas 
likewise attacked them with his boats, according to a previously 
concocted scheme, by which a body of picked men was to remain on 
board, whilst anothor advanced by land. The Nawwab also had 
made suitable dispositions The Hirza’s chieftains, who were 
anxious for Khusru’s defeat, sent the armed force m the boats, but 
kept back the party which had been selected for the land attack 
The hostile fleets drew up in the opposite ImQs, and a discharge of 
oannons and muskets, shells, and rockets, wheels, and every kind 
of fire missiles commenced on both sides The scattering flames and 
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sparks stone on the ■water like a fiery mountain, and such clouds of 
smoke ascended, that the vaulted heavens became as it were tho roof 
of a furnace The sun sheltered itself in the smoke from the fierce- 
ness of the heat, and was eclipsed Sight could not pierce the thick 
clouds, and breath failed from the density of the atmosphere At 
length the boats ran foul of each other The rings and grapnels, 
which were made m order to drag away the enemy’s boats, now 
began to he used. So violent a straggle ensued, that the waves 
were crimsoned with the blood of those whom the guns had 
destroyed. By the help of their friends on shore the KMn’a parly 
triumphed, and their adversaries fled Khusru Charkas was taken 
m his boat along with several other vessels, when, at that moment, 
CJharkas Daftir, the chief of the merchants of Firang, who repaired 
yearly to Thatta from Hurmuz, came fluttering like a moth around 
this furnace, and running his boat into the midst of the fray, suc- 
ceeded m rescuing Khusru from hiB captors , but the attempt cost 
both of them their lives When both sides were satiated with blood 
they withdrew to their tents, and applied halm to their wounds 
It was at length resolved to abandon stratagem and fight m the 
open plain, where victory would fall to tho brave 1 

1 The Tdr}f.h-i Sind (p 291), and the Tarkhun-ndma (p 112), concnrm repre- 
senting that there were Portuguese mercenaries m this action, which closed the 
independence of Sind wad 1691 They attribute the escape of Khusrd EMn to tho 
fact of a powder magazine exploding m the royal fleet 
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VI 

BEG-LAR-NAMA 


This work derives its name from the person to whom it was 
dedicated, and by whose advice it was undertaken Sh&h K&sim 
Kh&n, son of Amir Saiyid Kasim Beg-Lar We learn nothing of 
the autlior — not even his name — either from the preface or the 
body of the history. We can only tell, from the tone in which 
ho speaks of his patron, that he must have been a most abject 
depondant 

The name of Bog-L&r, we are told, belonged to Ins patron’s 
family by hereditary descent, and is not therefore to be confounded 
with the Beglerbegs of Turkey and Persia, who are the viceroys 
or governors of the Provinces 1 The Beg-L&r family after 
residing for some generations at Turmuz, came to reside at 
Samarkand, whence we had them emigrating to Sind They 
pretend to derive their origin from ’Ah, the son-u^-law and 
cousin-german of the Prophet The genealogy is given m the 
Beg-Lar-nama and Tuhfatu-l Kir am Their intimate con- 
nection with the Arghuns is attributed to one of their remote 
ancestors having' taken up lus abode m Khita, where he and 
his descendants continued in friendly communication with the 
Turks This connection, indeed, frequently gives rise to the 

1 This title i* not, as is generally supposed, used m Turkey alone. Ever since the 
time of the Ilkhtaians, it has been adopted m Persia also Cornelius le Bruyn’s 
_ . t _ onn Wnnllim lour to Persia, no S36. 350. Sir TT Undtro«» 
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Bcg-L'ir family's being called Arghun, as at pp 263, 287, in tlio 
extract from tlio TauUi-v Tahtri, whore the patron of our author 
is styled an Arghun 

Amir Shdh Kasim came from Samarkand to Sind in the time 
of SliSh Husam Arghun, and was received with distinction Ho 
married the niece of the "\Yairsi Band, of ’Umarkot, and ns her 
father was a Bhatti Bfqput, Shull K&sim, the produco of this 
marriage, was half a Bhatti, and amongst that tribe ho was 
brought up It is to him, under tlio titlo of Khan-i Zaimin, that 
this book is chiefly dei oted, and as ho acted an important part m 
the affairs of the kingdom, we are treated with tedious reports of 
the most trifling exploits performed by him and Ins sons, con- 
sisting chieflv of provincial contests, border feuds and cattle raids 
Tins minuto history, howoitr, compels tlio author to mention the 
names of streams, forts, villages and tnbes, which m themselves 
sometimes possess considerable interest Even tlio local hostili- 
ties and intermarriages of clans afford matter of speculation to 
tlio curious enquirer, and on all these points some information is 
to be gleaned from the ficcj-Lar-nama 1 * * 

As tlio little that there is of general interest centres m tlic 
connection which Kli&n-i Zaniun had with public characters, it 
may as well bo mentioned that lie first rose to some distinction 
under Shfdi Hu=nm, the Arglidn ruler of Sind He then served 
Kiicce? 5 i\cl\ Mirzii Tsfi Tarkhan, Jan Bahd, Mirz'i Muhammad 
Ililki, and Mir/.i Jtini Beg "When this chief went to render his 
«ubim*«ion to the Emperor Akbar, Klifin-i Zam&u accompanied 
him, and was received with favour He was afterwards nominated 
to an appointment m Sind under Mirzti Gh&zi Beg, and lived to 
an old ago in that country, surrounded l>y a large and thriving 
family IBs son, Mir Abu-1 Kdsun Sultfm, was celebrated for 
In s gallant conduct m tlm field, a« well as for Ins htcrara tabnls 
Aft' r rebelling against the < onstituled authorities, he was par- 

1 T><! tin* t) - p-ts rt Rli-ftcf thr S'-illn' t u ••■t the tirimplc ef Ihf"" 5rt«~* 

En~ ■ip'i, t 't the f/i'mn’ exfarti Trull the prur'ic" tn hsTf V*"n prevalent 

E/A } t'l'ie CenOmM Anm'i cj Pjjji'htn, \ o! II p 317 
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rough tho intercession of Ins father, but -was sub- 
blinded to pre\ ent Ins e\citmg further disturbances 
act dato of tho composition of this work cannot be fixed 
lsion 111111111 twenty years — 1017 and 1036 h — because 
ations wo have on that point aie altogether contradictory 
oncilablo We aro told (p 256) that the author’s 
s “at this ponod, (almbi)” that is 1017 “reached the 
polity ” About this there can be no doubt, because we 
ady been informed (p 36) that he was born in 947 — 
the dato is given not only m numerals but in text But 
nformed (p 27) of Mirzfi, Gh&zl Beg’s death, which 
in 1021 , about which, also, thero can be no doubt, as it 
itiated by a chronogram in the Tuhfatu-l Kiram (p 72) 
i enumerating tho children of his patron, (pp 260, 261) 
tho dates of 1032 and 1033, both in text and numerals, 
not have boon composed at any period more than three 
pond this, because J ahanglr is mentioned as the reigning 
Taking all those points into consideration, we may 
either that the rough draft was written m 1017, and 
cond was made about 1035, when the subsequent dates 
Imission , or that alnuu, as at p 41, is used with reference 
ent which the author is describing, not with reference tn 
id at which ho is wanting — m short, m the sense of “ at 
e,” not “ at this presont ” If bo, the date of 101 7 relates 
ho time when Khun-i Zam&n had completely peopled and 
ho country round tho fort of Saiyid-garh, of win oh he 
the building m 101 1 , and wo can fix with tolerable 
' upon the year 1034, or 1035 — say 1625 A d —as that 
v the Bcg-Lar-nama was brought to a conclusion , but I 
gioat confidence in this interpretation, and it must be 
1 that tho mattor is not worth further enquuy 
Seg-Ld) -nama, after the preface, opens with a general 
history of Sind and the Arab invasion, m twenty-two 
we then have a very slight notice of the Arg uns, with a 
,y of Amir Kdsim Beg, extending altogether to eighteen 
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was therefore solicited to match against them, that amplo revenge 
might he taken. Tho Mir complied ith Ins request, and ho accord- 
ingly marched mill tho people of tho Sodha tnbo' m that direction 
When the warlike and fierce Rdthors wore informed of the coming 
of the ei er-tmcccssfnl army, they armed theniBolvcfl and advanced 
boldly to tho field of battle. Both armies stood m }iowcrfid array 
against each other Tho Rand intimated to tho Mir that it was an 
old established custom amongst their tribes that both partios Bhonld 
alight from thoir horses and engage on foot* Tho moBt noble Amir 
agreed to this and issued orders to Ins army, wlnoh consiBlod of 
Sodhas, that they should dismount tilnlo they opposed tho enemy 
The Amfr took his how from tho easel and began to shoot hiB arrows 
Thory arrow told, piercing tlirough the armour and bodies of tho 
enemy, and cadi timo sending a sonl to tho world of annihilation 
Tw enty of the enemy having been slain, tho remnant took to flight, 
confessing the Mir’s bravery, and lauding him with a hundred 
thousand tongues "When the Sodkns witnessed such brniery and 
intrepidity, they repoh ed to honour themselves by Becking a matri- 
monial alliance "with tho Mil Tho great and noblo Mir, according 
to tho will of God, accepted their pray ore, and Rapa tho daughter 
of Eilnti Kumha "Wairei’s sister, a most modest chaste girl, whoso 
father wns tho Bhatti chiof of the fort of Jesalmir, was betrothed to 
him’ 

o o o o o o o 

Deputation of Khan-i Zamdn on a mission to Hal Dhar Raj of 

Jesalmir 

KMn-i Zamdn, with tho aid of tho Almighty, proceeded, with his 
friends and BUitc, after taking leave of Mirzd Jdn Bdbd, towards 
Jesalmir. "When ho arrived, ho halted outside tho fort on the 
margin of tho tank/ and doBpatchod a messenger to Rat Dhar BAj 

1 [Soo Tod's Annalt of Rajmthan, Yol. I- 93, and II 210, 319 ] 

: 8co Appendix 

3 Tho text says simply iy>-Vc, but at pago 41, wo are told that sbo wos 

his Bister's son, and this is confirmed by tbo Tuhfatu-l Ktrdm 

4 The spacious tank of Jesalmir lies to tbo aonth-east, and tbo magnificent fort 
crowns a rocly bill on tho Eouth-weslom anglo of tbo town 
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to aay that Mirza Jan B£b& had sent a robe of honour for him The 
Eat with muoh politeness, requested him to stay where he was 
encamped, and intimated that he would come to him on an 
auspicious day and hour to be invested with the robe In those 
days the periodical rams, by the will of God, had not fallen, and 
the land all round was parched up A single vessel of water was 
to be had only at a veiy heavy price, for there was no watei in the 
lake. But, when the prosperous feet of this nobleman touched that 
ground, suddenly, by the will of God, ram fell* the dry land 
became saturated and green herbs sprung up m every place In 
the morning, the Eat came to visit him and had the honour of 
meeting him He said that the rain had fallen only on account 
of his prosperous presence. He accompanied the Kk&n with great 
honour and respect into the fort, and then performed the rites of 
hospitality Each day he showed him greater honour The great 
Khan stayed there for the period of five months, after which ho 
took leave and turned his reins towards Nasrpur Having reached 
the banks of the tank of S&nkra, he learnt that Jaish KMn and 
’Alau-d dfn, having pursued their course along the eastern bank of 
the nver, were proceeding towards Thatta to meet Jim Baba. "When 
they had reached the stream of the Earn, they weie informed that 
Mirzd Jan Babd, accompanied by Saiyid ’All Shfrfizf, had gone to 
Mirza Muhammad Bdki, and according to the will of God had 
been slam On hearing this, they returned and reached Nnsrpur 
plundering the country on their road Khan-i Zamdn also went 
thither and met them The exigencies of the timo wore such that 
he owed money, and as none of these people showed him any 
humanity and favour he was much distressed in mind Ho said 
ho had placed all his reliance on Mirza Jan Bdba, on whom the 
deoree of God had now passed Ho observed to his companions, 

“ At present it is urgently necessary for mo to pay some money in 
liquidation of my debt, what is your advice ” They replied — 

“ These people possess much wealth and aro proud of their riches 
How we are at your service and ready to accompany you wherever 
you desire ” On this, he proceeded towards the Sodhas, at tko 
village of Tarangchi. 
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The Plundei oj Tm angchl 

Khdn-i Zaiaan, by tbe advice of bis companions, sot out and 
orossad tbe waters of Sankra When Du da and Grb&zf learnt tliat be 
bad gone in tbat direction witb only a few men, they rode after bun 
As soon as ’Alau-d din and Mian were informed tbat their sons 
Ghazl and Duda bad gone to join Kban-i Zaman, they also 
marched in tbe same direction with the intention of bringing them 
back They reached the banks of the Sankra at the tamo that 
Kkan-i Zaman had crossed it, while Duda and Gh&zl were only then 
preparing to pass the stream When they saw that their fathers 
had come to take them back, they immediately threw themselves 
into the stream, swam their horses over, and jomed Kh/m-i Zaman 
They would not return, for they reflected tbat, if at this time they 
did not accompany him, the reward of their past servioes would be 
forfeited. In tbe afternoon, Khan-i Zamdn, having watered his 
horses, left the village of R&hu Madh, and that renowned bon, with 
only twelve horsemen, travelled through a large jungle the whole 
night. On arriving near the village of Tarangchl, he found the 
camels of the Sodhas there, and determined to carry them off with- 
out delay , but it occurred to him that he bad better first let his 
horses quench thoir thirst With this intent be proceeded towards 
the village, and there found the tracks of five hundred horses tbat 
had just passed over tbe ground He was alarmed, and thought 
bow impossible it was to save himself with so few men against such 
a host He, however, advanced and asked the driver of tbe camels 
what army had passed by that road The man replied that Hrrz& 
Muhammad IMki and Mixza Jan Bab 6. had quarrelled with each 
other, and that the former had asked the Sodhas to reinforce him 
Hence a force of about five hundred men of the Waisa tribe bad 
passed tbat way The Khan’s companions were much alarmed at 
this intelligence, and brought back their horses without watering 
them , hut they bravely and gallantly carried off the camels , many 
of these a nimals died on account of the severe marches they bad to 
make Tbe next day, in tbe afternoon, tbe dauntless heroes reached 
the village of Kahu Madli, 1 where they stayed only sufficient time 

1 [The nam e is here W'- " ’har " 
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to drink ■water. At nightfall they halted at the village of Panyari 
Early next morning they pursued their journey, and reached the 
village of Sftdm, -which belonged to the Anrdn tribe There thoy 
rested themselves -without fear or danger They divided the camels 
amongst themselvos One -waB givon to Jaish Khan, another to 
Birlds, another to ’Aldu-d dfn, and anothor to Mfdn Sodha. 

o o o o © o o 

Pmcccdmgs of Khdn-i Zaman 

Khtin-i Znmdn had his head-quarters at Nosrpur, and comforted 
the people undor his rule by his kmdness and justice 

a o o o o o o 

As ties of relationship existed between him and the BhattlB, 
he sent Arab horses laden with all kinds of valuable articles to the 
Eanas of the Sodha, Bdra, and Bhattf tnbes, the Edwats and the 
Edthors, and the Eufs and Jdms of the Jhdrejas , insomuch that the 
chiefs of ’Umarkot, Josalmfr, Bikdnfr, Nirohi, Mahwa (Mfwdr?), 
Kotara, Bahalmir, Nflma, Bdrkar, Kach, Ndktf, Edmdmpur, 
Chauduwdr, and the like, were gamod by lus bounty No demand 
of service was made from them Thoso chiefs engraved the 
wordB of friendship and fidelity on their hearts, and considering 
themselves greatly honoured, were ready to exclaim — “Wo are 
under great obligations to the Slidh ! We can think of nothing 
else but of serving hrm For we are favoured by his generosity, 
and will never turn our faces against his commands ” Being 
grateful they were always ready to obey his orders If any 
service was required of them, they performed it with the greatest 
fidehty and submission, and whenever they were summoned they 
came willingly As the Bhdts and Chdrans were dependents of 
these chiefs he used to reward these family hards whenever they 
cam© to him, With a lakh (of rupees 9 ) or more As Hewanda was 
the bard of the Bhattts, he presented him with a donation of one 
orore and a quarter, or one hundred and twenty-five lakhs (?), besides 
horses, camels, eto, which he likewise generously granted In 
short, by the wise conduct of this great and enlightened noble, all 
men, great and small, had and good, were os obedient to him as 
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slaves The renown of ilic excellent qualities of tins second Hatira 
or Mn'n, was not only on tlio tongues of nil tho nobles and plebeians 
of Ins own land, but also spread over every part of the w orld 

The Sacking of ' Umarkot . 

The tippoYrdmeni of tlio governorship of '13x0011x01 depended upon 
the will of tho kings of Smd, who rcmo\ ed the incumbent whenever 
they thought proper About the time when Khan-i Khiniin came to 
Smd, tho governorship of that fort was held by Rani Megriij 
Klidn-i Khandn expressed a desire to be connected by marriage with 
the Edna, who having no daughter fit to he given in marriage to 
him, he was obliged to offer the band of his brother Min Sing’s 
daughter After the death of Edna Mcgraj, Nawwib Mirza Jdni 
Beg conferred the governorship of 'Umarkot on his son Kishm Das 
Amniosih sprang up between this chief and Man Sing, and he, 
having turned out Mdn Sing from the fort, assumed the surname him- 
self Man Sing, being related to Kbdn-i Khandn, sent his son to repre- 
sent tho matter to him. Iu those days Khan-i Khanan and Navrwub 
Mirzd Jam Beg were both in attendance on the Emperor Akbar at 
Burhunpur Khan-i Khandn therefore recommended Man Sing to the 
favour of Mirza Jam Beg, who wrote to Muza Abu-] Kasim Sultan 
directing him to place Man Sing m the governorship of the fort of 
'Umarkot, and make Kishan Das understand that he was not to oppose 
and thwart him, but that the same rule with regard to their respec- 
tive positions should be observed now, as bad been established from 
of old in the family. Mir Abu-I Kasim Sultan, in obedience to this 
mandate, proceeded from the fort of Shdhgarh 1 towards Umarkot. 
Having reached the village of Samara he alighted there, Man Smg 
beuw also with him. Pans Kishan Das bong informed of this, 
collected bis forces, and having encamped opposite the same village, 
drew np his army m hostile array. The Rand Kishan Das was to 
many wars related to the noble Khdn-i Zamdn, one of his sixers being 
married to Mir Abu-1 Ehsum another to Shfh Mufcm Sultan, 5 and he 
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the Khan. Some friendly people "who •were with the Amfr were 
atmotis that no fighting should take place between the parties 
When they expressed their intention to the Rand, he said he con- 
sidered himself a servant of Mfr Abu-1 Kasim, and would not rebel 
against him still Mdn Sing must not be allowed any interference, 
because he was the originator of these quarrels and disturbances 
Mir Abu-1 Kasim, however, adhered to the orders he had received to 
place Mdn Smg in the governorship At length, upon tho instigation 
of Ins well-meaning fnends, the Ran a resolved to go to Mir Abu-1 
Klsim Sultdn. So when he arrived, he alighted from hiB horse, and 
having changed his vanity and pnde for humility and supplication, 
he advanced on foot for a long distance with his whole army, officers, 
dependants, and servants He kissed the feet of the Sultan, and pre- 
sented him the horse on which he had himself ndden. The Sul tin 
mounted and gave him his hand. He then pitched his tent near 1 the 
pool of Samara and passed the mght there The Rdnd also encamped 
on the margin of the pool At daybreak, some of the people of the 
Mfr’s camp, who belonged to the Samoja tribe, went into the fields 
of the Sodlias and began to injure them. As hostilities had pre- 
viously existed between these tribes, tho Sodhas abused the Same- 
jas, and a quarrel ensued Intelligence being brought to Mir Abu-1 
Kdsim, he immediately hastened off , and Rdnd Kishan Das also set 
his army in array, and advanced with intent to fight, but his heart 
failing him, he took to flight, and proceeded towards Kaurhdr Mir 
Abu-1 Kasim with his followers and companions, hastened to ’Umarkot 
When he approached the fort, a son of the Rdnd Kishan Das who 
was m it, not bemg able to oppose him, took some money with him 
and fled Upon this, tho Mir entered the fort and the whole family 
of the Rana were captured. But as they were related to him, they, 
together with Ins treasures, 1 were of course protected. All othor 
things, however, were taken possession of by the army Temples 
were demolished, cows were directed to bo butchered, and the 
houses of the vile infidels were made to resound with the sound 
of trumpets and horns, and their filthy idols were polluted In 
the idolatrous places of worship Muhammadan tenets were pro- 

1 [The text Bays / X “ m the middle of the pooh”] 

1 [“ Jtahzud ’ = :ad-i rah, “prow ions for the vay ”] 
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mulgntod and prayers u ore read for one entire week. He remained 
m tho fort passing lus time iu festmty and pleasure As the killing 
of cows and the breaking of idols is considered by tho Sodlias to be 
tho highest possible insult, tho liana folt highly indignant, and 
having returned from tho village of Kanrhar, ho summoned the 
Sodhas from all sides and quarters to meet him at Gaddi Thero 
the)' crowded ready to ndvnuco on ’Umarkot They had been sub- 
jected to gieat ignominy, and so they were all ready to sacrifice 
tbeir lives in rovenge When this nows reached Khdn-i Zaman, he, 
reflecting that both parties More enrolled m his army, was most 
anxious that no contest should tako place between them, and con- 
sequently burned an ay’ with tho intention of effecting a reconcilia- 
tion born ceil them Ho sot out m tho ovemng from Nasrpur, and 
hai mg travelled tho u hole night amved early the next mornmg at 
tho \ ill tgo of Gaddi, n hero tho Rind and the Sodhas had encamped 
He sent his son Mir Shall MuUw Sultan, Mir Fathl Beg Sultan, and 
Edna Bhattf, brother of Elm Bhattt, to tho liana, m order to appease 
and comfort him They accordingly went to hnn, and so fiu appeased 
him that ho v,us induced to accompany them, and had tho honour of 
kissing tho Khan’s feet. The Khun exalted him by the grant of a 
horse and robe of honour, and spoko words of sympathy and con- 
solation o o o o Jn tho end, some of the 
plundered property was restoied, but tho Ronu obtained only poor 
satisfaction 
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TARKHAN-N^M A. 

OE 

ARGHU'N-NA'MA, 

These two aro different names of the same work, of which the 
author is Savyid Jamdl, son of Mir J al&lu-d din Husami Shir&zi, 
who composed Ins work m the year h 1065 (1654-5 Am ), as we 
learfi from a easual notice in the genealogical tree, to bo hereafter 
mentioned The work is named after the Moghal families of 
Arghun and TarkMn respectively, whose origin will bo further 
noticed m the Appendix. The Arghim-nama is mentioned in the 
Tuhfatu-l Kir dm as if it were a separate work, but thero is nothing 
on the Arghuns m the lattpr history which is not domed from 
sources at present extant and available I could find no trace of 
such a history in Sind, and I was told by sovoral people in that 
province, that the work under consideration was the only one known 
as the Arghiin-ndma As it treats with sufficient copiousness 
upon the Arghtin history, as will be seen in the translated 
extract, there is no impropriety m giving it this assumed name, 
but it is obvious that tho author himself styled it Tarhhan-mma 
only, m compliment to his patron Mirzd Muhammad Sdbh, who 
was of the Tarkhdn family 

Thero appears to have been at one time a history of that 
family of older date than this, because Saiyid Jam 6.1 informs us, 
that tbo Mirzd, being most anxious to acquaint himself with the 
genealogy and history of tho Moghal tribes, and especially of 
his own ancestors, m order that he might learn precisely from 
what particular chief he was descended, commissioned our author 
to send him the book called Tarlhan-ndma This zealous indi- 
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xidual, not being able, notwithstanding all Iue enquiries, to find 
any book of tins name, dotonnmed to compose ono himself to 
supply the dcficioncy, and for tins purposo examined and ex- 
tracted from To ha 1 I, tho Itauzafu-s Sqfa, tho Zafar-iidma, the 
Tatilh-i Humnyunl , tho Ahbar-ndma, tho Nigin nian, tho 
TarUJi-i Tahiti, the Mnntakhab-i be-badal Ymuft, tho Tai llh-i 
Guzida, tho Majma'u-l siuwb, and others And so haung traced 
the progcnitorslnp of tho Tnrkh&ns up to tho Patriarch Noah, 
ho completed what lie styles lus Tarlhan-nama 

In this enumeration of authorities wo havo anothor flagrant 
instance of that offensive suppression of tho truth which so often 
excites our indignation in tho Indian lnstonanB The work to which 
Saiyid Jamal is most indebted is Mfr M'osum’s Tatilh-i Stud, from 
winch ho Ins extracted and abridged, but with many omissions, 1 
tho whole history of tho Arghuns and Tarkhans, from tho rise 
of Shdli Beg, to the closo of tho mdcpondcnco of Smd under JYuii 
Beg, and to which ho is indebted oven for tho selection of wholo 
sentences, as well as tho framo of tho narrates o , and yet Mir 
M’asum’s name is nowhere montioned, except where Ins grand- 
fathor Saiyid Mir Kaliin (p 9G) is incidentally brought upon 
tho stage From sorao of the works quoted ho Ins of course 
borrowed lus Turkish genealogy, but oven tlicro his obligations 
seem to have been confined to tho Jiauzata-s Safa, tho Zafai - 
nama, and tlio Majma'xi-1 Aiisab, which three works would have 
boon sufficient to afford him all the information with whioh wo 
aro faiourcd on that subject Tho Tatilh-i Tahiti, which is the 
only local history which ho quotes, is, with strange inconsistency, 
not followed either for facts or dates 

Mirzfi Muhammad S&lili, who is represented to havo been 
ondowed with every oxcellonco, personal and intellectual, was the 
nnn <-.f ’ToA TnyL-RAn ornvndsrvn of the more celebrated 
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Smd Mil zk ’fod, tlio younger, was introduced to Akbar iu 
1012 H , and was treated by him and his successor, Jahangir, 
with distinguished consideration As his independence of all 
favour and patronage, except that bestowed by the Emperor 
himself, rendered him obnoxious to 'the nobles about the Court, 
they managed that he should receive only those jugirs m which 
the turbulence of the inhabitants made the collection of revenue 
difficult, 1 but his bravery and good conduct defeated all these 
machinations, and he triumphed over the jealous opposition of 
of his enemies 

By an early acknowledgement of Shall Julian as Emperor, 
and his proclamation of him m the ’Idgdk of Ahmadabad, in 
which he anticipated tho other more tardy nobles of Guzerdt, 
where his jdgir was then situated, he met with a distinguished 
reception from the new monarch, to whom he went to pay his 
respects on the banks of the Mahi He w as shortly afterwards 
preferred to the Subad&n of Thatta, where he was directed to 
seize the person of Sharlru-l Mulk at all hazards Having suc- 
ceeded m sending this gallant but obnoxious individual a prisoner 
to the Imperial Court, he received the honour of a JVaabai, a lac 
of rupees m cash, and the increase of 1000 to his personal rank 
He obtained subsequently the Subaddn of Guzerdt, and died lull 
of years and titles at the advanced age of ninety-five, in the year 
1061 H (1651 a li ), four years previous to the composition of 
this work 

Mirzd Muhammad Sdlih succeeded to some portion of the 
honours of his father, and the other members of the family had 
each a separate provision assigned to them by the royal mu- 
nificence 

The Tarkhan-ndma , after a preface of three pages, opens with 
a genealogical tree from Noah to Muhammad Sdkh, extending 
tlirougk twenty-eight pages We then have an abstract history 
of the Khdns of Turkistan, and of Changfz Khdn, and his de- 

1 At this very tune ire find an Englishman complaining of the Eame treatment, by 
•which, throngh the intngnes of the ministers, the king’s land intentions were ren- 
dered of none effect. 
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fcccndants wlio ruled in Trun, in forty pages, tlio lnstory of tlio 
Argliuns m twenty-three pages, of tho Tarkhans m thirty-threo 
pages j concluding with tlu death of Alirza ’Isa Tarkhan above- 
nicntioned Altogether, 127 pages 4to (12x9 inches) of 17 
lines each Tho stylo is elegant, hut, from a comparison with 
tho original authorities, it will appear that its best graces are 
borrowed Like other local lnstones of Sind, it is rare out of that 
province 

Extracts 

The A) gln'tn Dynasty of Kandahar and Sind 1 

It is related by historians that Amir Zu-n Nun, son of Amfr 
Basil, one of tho descendants of Argbun Khan Tarkhan, son of 
Abaka Khan, son of Hulnku KMn, son of Tull Khan, son of Changi'z 
Khan, a soldier distinguished for conrage and bravery among the 
warriors of his tribe, 5 was employed by Abu Sa’id Mirzfi, and on all 
occasions acted up to his former character By this conduct he 
became a great favourite of Sultan Abu Sa’id The honours and re- 
wards he received subjected him to the envy and jealousy of his 
fellows, for his rank was elevated above that of all his relations 

IVhen Sultan Abu Sa’id was slam m the battle of Karabagh, 
Amir Zu-n Nun retired to his father m Hirat. He served for a short 
tune under Yadgar Mirza. Afterwards, when .Snltan Husain 
succeeded to the throne of Khurasan, 3Iirza Amir Hisn 5 died. A mi r 
Zu-n Nun his son was regarded with favour by cnltAn Husam Alirza, 
who assigned him the chiefship of Ghor Zammdawar and Kandahar, 
In these countries the warlike tribes of Hazara and Takdsn had 
complete power 4 Amtr Zu-n Nun. in the yearSSA h. (1179-SO ajo ), 
proceeded in tha t direction with a s mall Body of his tribesfblk (cZas) 
Pcrr some time he was engaged in hostilities with these people, and, 
being in all battles victorious and successful he brought the co unt r ies 
into subjection to his rule The Hamm Ttkcsrt the ether 
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tribes having seen, this, quietly submitted to hiB authority and made 
no further opposition The services of Amir Zu-n Nun -were 60 
highly approved of, that Sultdn Husain bi-1 Karar mado him abso- 
lute governor of Kandahdr, Ghor, and other countries After some 
time Amtr Zu-n Nun Misrf obtained independent power in those 
provinces, and he also encroached upon the territories of SMI, 
Mustung, and their dependencies In. the course of four moro 
years he was in command of a large force and had entirely attaohed 
to hiB interest the people of Hazdra, Takdari, Kipchak, and tho 
Moghals of KandaMr On hearing this, Sul Urn Husain sent on 
imperative order, requiring him to present himself without delay 
at tho imperial court The Amtr acted accordingly, and on his 
arrival at court made the usual presents The people were all 
loud in their praises of his loyalty and fidelity, and consequently the 
Sultdn presented him with a vest of honour, a richly oapansonod 
horse, kettle drums, and banner, and also granted him a royal patent 
of investiture Ho then ordered him to loave his son and BUito at 
tho court, and himself proceed to Kandahar Immediately on 
receipt of this ordor, tho Amir seized the first opportunity of 
secietly taking his son and the nobles who had attended him, and 
marched with great rapidity to Kandahdr, leaving, however, his 
property, arms, etc , behind him m hiB residence In the coureo 
of two or throe days tho Sultdn ordered that the Amtr should 
not loave tho court for Kandahar until after tho festival of Nauroz 
Tho royal messengers, on arriving at the Amir’s residence, discovered 
tho flight, and reported to the Sultdn the stato of affairs Tho 
Sultan, on hearing of it, remarked that the Amir had evidently 
departed without any intention of returning J3ut the prrnco and 
tho nobles aTgued that his having loft horses, oamelB, carpets, and 
othor property behind him was a proof that his absonco would 
not ho of long duration Tho Sultan then said that his flight was 
only anothor proof of his ready wit and sagacity However, regrets 
were now unavailing A n 911 (1605 ad) Sultdn Husain diod, and 
tho affairs of the kingdom of Khurdsdn foil into complete disorder 
AJTairs were thus situated when in tho Muliarram of the year 
913 n (Hay, 1607) Muhammad Khun Sbaibdni Uzbok orossed tho 
Jfbun with on enormous army, liko a swarm of ants or locusts, 
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wlucli ho had collector for tho purposo of conquoring Khurfisfin 
BadPu-z Zamuu Mirzn, pon of the Into Swltfm Husain, was in great 
alarm and consternation at tlio approach of this army, and instantly 
sent information or tho faot to Amfr Zn-n Nun 1 Tho Amir con' 
suited Math his sons and nobles, who all entertained different 
opinions on tho subject, but tho Amir declared that ho considered 
it meumbont on him to march to tho support of tho Sultfin, and 
that courago and humanity alike forhado him to remain mnctivo 
during this costs ITo said that his return wib not to ho hoped 
for, as tho Uzbok army was powerful and numerous in tho extreme, 
and the fortunes of tho house of Sultan Husain w ere m tlioir deoline 
Accordingly, ho assomhlod a inondly body of Arghnn and Tarkhfin 
troops, and mnrclicd to tho succour of tho Pnuco Badi’u-z Zamfin 
Having arrived at tho camp, he avas received with ovory honour 
Tlic samo day tho army of tho Uzbeks and of Mn-wnrau-n nalir 
crossed tho nvor Numerous 6igus of tho approach of Muhammad 
Kb fin Shnibunfs o\ orwhelmuig forco were oaidont TJpon reaching 
tlio field of tho approaching contobt, tlie Pnnco having reviewed his 
troops, formed up m order of battle, and from both armios tho shouts 
of the -warriors and tho roll of tho kettle-drums resounded to the 
vault of heaven 

The Amfr, with a body of his hold well-mounted horsemen, com- 
menced tho attack, and by an impetuous charge, completely routed 
a body of tho enemy, and threw thein into utter confusion In 
"vain for as wave follows wave, column after column of tho UVboks 
came on in endless succession to the attack, till at last tho Kluirfi- 
afinfs, unable to contend any longer with suoh dispropoifionato 
numbers, turned rem and tied A scene of tho -w lldost and most 
hopeless confusion ensued The Amfr, liewcvor, with a small bind 
of his trusty and indomitable warriors, maintained Ins ground, new 
standing on the defensive, now charging ono 'wmg of tho ononij, and 
uow the other The field was dyod with blood Thus they fought 
bravely and desperately until the Uzbeks olosmg m on every sulo, 
the Amfr was wounded and thrown from Ins horse Disdaining 

1 Prince Badl'u-z Zamtm mu married to a daughter <" u hdn 

M’asUm’s Tdrllh t Sind, p 103 — 


VOL i. 
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the quarter offered him hy the Uzbeks, who hoped to take him a 
prisoner on triumph to Muhammad Khan, he fell, covered with 
gloiy 

Shah Beg Arghun 

SMh. Beg Arghun son of Zu-n Kun, was, on the death of the 
Amir, placed hy the unanimous voice of the chiefs on the vacant 
throne He confirmed all his father’s appointments, and gave the 
holders of them robes of honour He displayed an unparalleled 
example of equity and justice, hy which conduct he so won the 
hearts of his soldiery, that they became his most devoted and 
obedient subjects SMh Beg always consorted with the most dis- 
tinguished and scientific men in his kingdom 

At this time Muhammad Khan, having subdued the whole of 
Khur&sdn, approached Kara with the determination of adding 
Kandahar also to his dominions On his arrival at Garmsir, SMh 
Beg sent messengers to him offering his allegiance and submission 
He promised that he would express the same at a personal inter- 
view Muhammad KMn was satisfied with this concession and 
went hack 

In the year 916 h (1509 ad), SMh Isma’fl. the second, 
having overcome and killed Muhammad Khdn in battle, took 
possession of Khurasdn The SMh attained to the greatest power, 
so much so that the surrounding nations dreaded his might and 
ambition. 

At this juncture "Warash Khan marched upon Kara, and set up 
his standard. SMh Beg m alarm at this threatened invasion, con- 
sulted with his ministers, showing them the imminent danger Ins 
country was in — threatened on one side hy SMh Ismn’fl, the con- 
queror of Khurfean, and on the other hy Babar Bddshffli, who had 
already reached Kabul, both with avowed warlike intentions He 
pointed out to them the necessity of providing a retreat xix case 
of their losmg Kandak&r It was at length resolved to seize the 
Siwf territory, and in the year 917 h. (1511 a d ), he set out from 
Kandahfir, and Mving reached SMI, there made preparations for 
the ensuing campaign On his arrival at Siwi he invested the fort 
The descendants of Sultan Purdilf Bixlas, who ruled in Siwi, 
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advanced to oppose him with throo thonsand men of the Buluch 
tnbo a 8 well as other forces The army of Shah Bog proied com- 
pletely victorious Tlio onomy was uttorly overthrown, many woro 
killed in. action, and tho survivors fled towards Sind Shfih Beg 
entered Slwf m tnumph, and made a short stay there, dnnng which 
time ho built houses, laid out gardens, and raisod a fort which he 
strongly garrisoned, and, having appointed Mirza Ted Tarkhan, one 
of tho most distinguished of his nobles, to be governor, ho ret umod 
to Kandahar 

Ann Hij 919 (\d 1513), tho Emperor Zahfrn-d dtn Muhammad 
Babar having determined upon the conquest of Kandahdr, marched 
upon it with a powerful and numerous army Shfih Beg collected his 
forces, with sufficient provisions and munitions of war to enable him 
to sustain a 6iego, shut himself up m tho fort and posted his men on 
tho walls and bastions On tho arrival of the Emperor m tho vicinity 
of the city, ho was attacked by disease, nnd beenmo veiy feeble 
His ministers and nobles on this became disaffected and mutinous 
Shah Beg, having learnt tlio state of affairs, sent tho leading men of 
Kandalidr with instructions to ncgociato a peace Tlio Emperor, 
consenting to tho terms, despatched Khwfijn Jaldlu-d dm with suit- 
able presents, and returned to Kabul Sh/ih Beg then withdiew 
after a short time to Slwi, and mndo a stay there Having assem- 
bled a general council, he pointed out to them that the Emperor 
Bdbar having once found his way to KandaMr, would not rest 
contented until he had conquered and brought it under his own 
rule, that it behoved them to consult their own nnd the country’s 
safety. In pursuance of this ldoa, he, at the beginning of the winter 
season, raised a force of 1000 horse, and despatched them from Sfwf 
to Sind. This force, on the 7th of Zf-1 Ka’da n 920 (Doc 1514), 
attacked and took the villages of Kdkan and BaghMn. These 
villages were so densely populated, that, m the sack, 1000 camels, 
employed on the gnxdon-wells merely, were token , from this, some 
idea may he formed of the wealth of the two places 1 After re- 
maining there a week, they returned with their spoil to Siwn 

1 Both these places were m the Sarkar of Siwf The former has since become 
famous for its gallant defence by our troops — THrikh-i 2VAirf, MS p 48 , Tai khnn- 
ndtna, MS p 48, Tuhfatu-l hr dm, p 124 
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A h 921 (1515 ad) The Emperor BSbar put into execution 
the design Shfili Bog had foreseen, and having marched upon Kanda- 
har, laid siege to the fort and commenced mining it Tho siege was 
carried on with vigour, and all supplies being cut off, a great dearth 
of gram ensued in tho city At this crisis, however, the Emperor’s 
army was so weakened by fevor, that a peace was again agreed 
upon Whereupon, the Emperor returned to Kibul 

In this same year, SMh Hasan Hirzfi having quarrelled with his 
father, left him, and wont to the Court of the Emperor B&bar, and 
being by him received with hospitality and distinction, he remained 
there tv, o years The Emperor observed that his visit was not from 
any affection entertained towards himself by Shah Hasan, but in 
order that he might learn the art of governing rightly, and at the 
same time perfect himself in the ceremonies of the Court At length, 
SMh Hasan, with tho Emperor’s permission, returned to Kandahdr 
a n 922 (1516 ad) The Emperor Bdbar again assembled an 
army, and marched upon Kandahar, and he was yet m the jungle 
when the fort was invested Shah Beg, weaned and harassed by 
these repeated invasions, sent Shaikh Abu Sn’fd Puruni to negotiate 
a peace , tho terms agreed upon v ere that m the ensuing year 
the government of Kandahar should he made over to the officers of 
the Emperor Bdbar Having ratified this treaty, the Emperor re- 
turned to Kftbul In pursuance of this arrangement, Shdh Beg, 
a.h 923 (1517 a.d ), 6ent the keys of the fort of Kandahar to the 
Impenal Court, by the hands of Mtr Ghtasu-d dtn, grandson of 
Khondamir, author of the Habibu-s Siyar, and father of Mir Abu 1 
Makanm, and grandfather of ’Abdu-llah Sult&n This ratification 
of the cession was approved of by his majesty 1 

After the subjugation of his country, SMh Beg remained two 
years in Shill and Snv {, reduced to ponury and distress In such 
straits was he, that his army was compelled during this period to 
subsist upon nothing hut carrots, turnips, and other such vegetables 
Towards the end of the year 924 a h. (1518 a d ), he made warlike 
preparations for the conquest of Sind In consequence of the re- 
moval of Mirzd ’Isa, he left Sult&n ’All Arghun and Zfbak Tarkhan, 

1 An incorrect parentage is aBcnbed m the test to this learned envoy See the 
articles Khulabatu-i, Axhbab and HabIbu-s Sitah, m VoL II 
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with a number of men for tho protoohon of the forts of Sfwi find 
and Ganjawn, Ho despatched n-head of his araj a force of 200 
horse under Mir Fnzil KoknltAsh, and lnmeolf followed at the head 
of 300 more On entering tho Sind territory, he soon reached Bfigh- 
hin, lio learnt that an army of Samejns, under tho command of 
Mahmud Kluln, eon of Darya Khan, was encamped at Thntta, four 
kos from Slwistan, and prepared to do battlo Shfih Beg halted at 
BdgkbAn, whoro ho was well received by the principal inhabitants 
He then resumed his march through tho Lnkki lulls towards 
Tliatta, and at last reached that nver which m those days ran 
to tho north of Tliatta 1 Being unprovided with means of transit, 
ho stopped for some days on the bank, revolving in lus mind how 
to effect a passage At this juncture, tho men on guard perceived 
that a man driving a laden ass was fording the nver from the 
opposite hank He was seized and compelled by menaces to Bhow 
the way through the fond 1 ’Abdu-r Itnhman Daulat Shdht then 
plunged on horseback into the river, reached the other bank and 
then returned and reported the fact to Slifih Beg, who availing 
himsolf of this information, on tho 16th day of Mukarrnm a h, 
927 (December, 1620), orossed the nver with Ins foroe, and marched 
towards the city of Tliatta On which, Darya KMn, the adopted 
son of Jfim Nandn, having loft Jam Firoz in gamsou at Tliatta, 
kastoned at the hoad of lus army to give the Amir battle 

After a long, bloody, and woll-oontestod action, m wkioli DaryA 
Khan, with a host of Sammas, was killed, victory declared itselt m 
favour of Shall Bog On reoeipt of thiB disastrous intelligence, 
Jam Firoz loft Tkatta and fled without stopping until he reaoked 
tho nllago of Pmir 5 with a hoavy heart, Tliatta was given up 
to plunder till the 20th of the month, m the course ef which 
tho inhabitants wore treated with merciless seventy, and many of 
them were earned into captivity The holy text, " Surely when 

1 See Appendix, 

3 Plutarch m his life of Antony, tolls as that a costermongor, Eutyehus, who per- 
formed a somewhat similar service for Augustus, before the battle of Actiura, was 
rewarded by tho grateful Emperor with a statue of himself and of his ass, with an 
equally auspicious namo, Nikon This beautiful work of art was destroyed, vith toe 
many others, by the barbarous Franks on tlieir capture of Constantinople 

s This place ib in the hilly tract north of Thntta 
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kings enter a -village they destroy it,” was fully exemplified m 
this instance At last, by the strenuous exertions of K&zi Kfcsm 
a most distinguished scholar, these outrages were put an end to, and 
proclamation was made to the effect that the people of the city were 
to remain undisturbed 1 The fugitive Jam Firoz remained, with a 
few men who had accompanied him, at Ptrar, his family bemg still 
at Thatta. At length, finding that nothing was left for him 
but submission, he despatched a messenger to -Shah Beg, humbly 
intreating forgiveness, and expressing his w illin gness to submit 
himself unconditionally to the will and pleasure of his conqueror, 
with most solemn promises of future good conduct. 

Shah Beg moved by that generosity which distinguished him, and 
having pity on the miserable condition of his vanquished enemy, 
received the messenger most graciously, and granted him a robe 
of honour, at the same time sending a friendly answer to J&m 
Ffr6zj who on the receipt of it came with a number of his friends, 
towards the end of the month Safar, to Thatta, dressed in moBt 
humble guise, a sword hanging from his neck to express his com- 
plete subjection He was permitted the honour -of kissing the 
hands of Shah Beg He then repeated his expressions of sorrow 
and contrition. Shall Beg, having assured him of his forgiveness, 
invested him with the robe of honour which Sultdn Husain Mirzd 
had before bestowed on Mir Zu-n Nun, and conferred on him 
the governorship of Thatta He then held a conference with his 
nobles and ministers The Sntd territory, he declared, was too 
extensive for his own immediate government and control. It was 
therefore advisable to divide it, assig nin g one half to Jam Firoz, 
and keeping the other under his own management They all 
concurred, and it was arranged that the territory extending from 
the Lakkf hills, near Slwistan, to Thatta, should bo assigned to 
Jam Firoz, while the upper part from the same hills should 
remain in his own possession Having settled this, SHh Beg 
marched m the direotion of Siwistan. Tho inhabitants of this 
place, dreading the arrival of tho victorious army fled to Tlidtl, and 

1 The Tdrl} h - 1 Sind (p 139), mnVcs him, in true Oriental fashion, take an arrow 
from his quiver, which he gives to Ear! Eton, to show that he i\as really accredited 
by tho Moghal plunderer 
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having joined themselves with the Sa’ta and Sumra tribes, 1 formed 
themselves in order of battle and advanced to give fight. An 
obstinate battle ensued, in which Shdh Beg proved again victorious , 
Ins adversaries fled, and he took possession of the fort of SiwistAn. 
Having put it in complete repair, he plaoed m it some of his most 
distinguished nobles, among others Mir ’Alaika Arghun, Sultdn 
Mukfm Beg-Lar, Kaibuk Arghun, and Ahmad Tarkhan , all these 
he ordered to erect houses in the fort for themselves He then took 
lus departure for Bhakkar, and after several days marching arrived 
at the plum surrounding Sakhar A few days after he reaohed 
Bhakkar, where he was much gratified with the fort and town 
Having visited and inspected these, he laid out the town, assigning 
venous quarters to Ins officers and soldiers He caused a plan to be 
made of the fort, and placed it m the care of his principal officers, in 
order that, each one doing his part, they might put it into complete 
ropair The hard bricks for this puipose were provided by the 
destruction of the fort of Alor (anciently the seat of government) 
and of the houses of tho Turk and Samma people in the suburbs of 
Bhakkar * In a short space of tune the workB were finished. He 
fixed on the oitadol of the fort as a residence for himself, and 
Mirzd Shah Husain, he also permitted Mfr ITazil liokaltaBli, Sultfin 
Muhammad, keeper of the seal, and one or two others to reside 
in it He employed a whole year m finishing the buildings 
in the fort and settling the affairs of his subjects 

a.h 928 (1522 ad) Shah Beg left Paymda Muhammad Tarkhdn 
in charge of Bhakkar, and advanced with a considerable army to the 
conquest of Guzerat During his progress down the river, ho 
swept the country on both banks from the foul inhabitants. On 
tho arrival of the army at Ohamduka, Mir Fazal Kokaltash was 
taken dangerously ill, and after lingering a few days died This 
incident so affected Shah Beg that an idea took possession of his 
mind that the death of Ins fnend was a warning of the neai approach 

1 ln (P t41) has, Talahti, instead of That! and 

Samma instead of Sa ta. “ Sihta” is probably tbe correct reading, which we find 
Bometimcs applied to the Sammas Another copy reads Sodha instead of SGmra 

5 Mir M’wum adds that the Saiyids were turned out of BhaVkar, and allowed a 
space of ground in Bori, whereon to build new houses — Tdril.hi-i Stnd t 150 
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of lus own Shortly after, intelligence was received of the Emperor 
Bihar’s arm al m tho vioimty of Bhara and Khushib, with the 
avowed intention of conquonng the country of Hmdustin On 
hearing this, Shili Bog obBorved that Bibar had no intention of 
loaving him at peaco, but that ho would ultimately soize Sind, either 
fiom him or Ins descendants It was needful therefore to seolc out 
some other asylum. Having said ihiB, ho complained of a violent 
pain in Ins bowols Every remedy was tried to alleviate it, but in 
vam, for m tho month Sha’hin, 028 n (Juno, 1622), after a reign 
of fiftoon years, Shill Bog died, without having beon able to effect 
his intontion of entering Guzerit “ Shalir Sha'bin” ib the chrono- 
gram of hie death 

t 

Mirsu Shdh JIusain Ai ghiin 

On tho death of Shdh Bog, in a n 928 (1522 ad), Shill Husain 
Arghun sucooodod to tho throne 1 lie conferred dresses ol honour 
and marks of his favour on thoBO chiofs, judges, nobles, and 
ministers who had assembled to congratulate him on his accession 
Ab this event took place at the ond of tho Ramazan, wlion the 
great fostival was about to bo oolobratod, the nobles about his 
person represented that on this groat and momorablo oocasion it 
wore well that tho Khutba woro read in hiB nnmo This lio refused 
to pormit, Baying that os long as any descendant of tlio Silub-kirin 
(Tnnui) existed, no other man could asBumo this privilege Accord- 
mgly tho Khutba waR road in tho name of tho Emperor Zahiru-d 
d(n Muhammad Bibar During the colebration of tho festival, tho 
Shdh remained in tho samo place In the moantimo he received 
intelligence how that Jim Fhoz and tho people of Tliattahad hoard 
with delight of tho demise of Sliih Beg, and had beaten their drums 
in tokon of joy and gratification Incensed at theBO proceedings, 
Murza Shih Husam having consulted with his minister, and having 
como to tho conclusion that tho prosecution of his father’s designs 
on Guzerit was not advisablo, ordorod his army to march on 
Thatta m order to destroy Jim Eiroz News of this determination 
soon reached Thatta, and Jim Ffroz, being utterly unable to opposo 

1 Somo authontws gwo tho nnrno ns Hasan, ns m pngo 308 iupra, tmt (lie other is 
the best authenticated Rcapooting Shfih Beg’s death, see tho Appendix 
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tho army marching against him, hastily fled from the city, and 
crossing 1 the uver in despan took Ins way towaide Each Wien lie 
readied Clmohkan and Rdhmun, bo collected an army of about 
50,000 liorso and foot. With tins ionuidablo force, consisting 
of the people of Sind and tho Samnrn tribe, he returned with the 
intention of coming to an engagement with ftfirzfi, Shdh Husain, who 
at the head of Ins over victorious troops, had already arrived at the 
city of Thntta On hearing of the force which Jam Firoz was 
bringing against lnm, tho Shah having left a body of men foi the 
protection of tho city, tho inhabitants being in a state of tho greatest 
alarm, marched out with the view of bringing the enemy to an 
engagement On nearing the Sindian army, he formed his troops m 
order of battle, and advanced Suddenly he came in view of the 
enemy, who, greatly alarmed at the sight of the Moghals, dis- 
mounted, left their horses, doffed their turbans, tied the corners of 
eaoh otbor’s clothes together, and thus engaged m the conflict 
Mirzd Sbdli Husain knew it to be the custom of tho people of Smd 
and Hind, when resolved upon fighting to the death, to leave their 
horses, and baro-headod and hare-footed, tie themselves together by 
each other’s clothos and waistbands, — so ho saw those preparations 
with dohght, and congratulating his nobles and officers on the 
evident despau of the enemy, and the consequent assurance of 
vxotory to themselves, gave the order for the attaok On this, his 
troops armed with their bows and arrows, and sword m band, 
rushed vehemently to the obarge, spreading consternation and 
diBmay m the ranks of the enemy From morning to ovomng the 
battle was bloodily contested Nearly 20,000 men fell on the field, 
till at last, Jdm Firoz, being dofeated, fled, covered with shame and 
disgrace, to Guzerat, where bo remained until bis death Mirza 
Shdh Husain remauied for throe days on the field of battle, distri- 
buting the horses and all othoi booty amongst his people, and 
showering rewards upon his officers , he then returned m triumph 
to Thatta Thence ho wont to Tughhkdbad, where he remained 
six months, when he proooedod towards Bhakkor On Ins arrival 
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After tho lapso of two years, a.h 930 (1624 a/d ), Mirzd Sh£h 
Husain, camo to tlio determination, to invade Multan, in pursuance 
of wlncli design lie ordered Ins nobles and generals to make tho 
necessary arrangements At the commencement of tho year a h 931 
(1625 a n ), ho started on this expedition. On roaohmg tho city of 
TTch ho found tho Buluchi's and Langahs prepared to fight. Tho 
Multan army m those days was a hundred-fold greater than the 
MhvA’b, yot he, trusting in Divine assistance, drow up Ins army 
with great care and ciroumspection, and with Ins Moghal troops 
began tho battle When these two brave armies confronted each 
other, tho Moghals omployod thoir deadly fire, and tho Langahs and 
Baluchis plied tlieir bows and arrows Tho contest was sharp, but 
victory at length declared itself in favour of Mirza Shdh Husain 
Many of the Langfihs were slain, tho rest fled The fort was 
captured, and orders were givon to demolish tho buildings m tho 
city of U'cli 

Tho news of tho SMh’s success soon reached tho ears of Sultan 
Muhammad Langdli, tho ruler of MultAn 1 Whereupon he des- 
patched parties in all directions, with instructions to levy forces with 
the greatest celerity In accordance with these orders, within the 
course of a month, an army consisting of 80,000 horse and foot, 
composed of men of tho Buluch, Jat, Rmd, Dddi, and other tribes, 
was raised. 5 At the head of his large and powerful force, the Sulfin 
sot out from Multan The HirzA on hearing of these numbers being 
brought against him, took up a position on the banks of the Ghara 
and there awaited the attack of the enemy Sultan Mahmud re- 
mained for a month in the Buhurhs of MuLt&n for the purpose of 
constructing suoh engines as might be required, and of amply pro- 
viding his army with the necessary munitions and Btores Having 
effected this he resumed his maroh. The SultAn, inflated with pride 
and puffed up with a certainty of victory, at lost arrived at Beg 
Here it happened that Shaikh Shujd’ BnkMri, the son-in-law of the 

1 The original says Sul tin Husain, but he had died more than twenty years before 
this event 

• The Tuhfaiu-l Etrtlm (p 46), says that tho Rind is a Bultlch tube They are 
still a very influential and powerful clan See Masson’s Journey to Kaldt, p 322 
Mir M’asum odds to these tabes by naming also the Kauri! and Chindya, — Turthh-i 
Sind, p 186 
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SidtAn, a man possessed of great mfliienco m tho political and fiscal 
n flairs of the State, was detected in an mtnguo m tlio royal liarom 
This Iming conio to tlio knowledge of tlio Sultan, ho was bo 
enraged, that tlio Shaikh saw his only snfety lay m tho death of 
tlio Suit in Having obtained from tho tieasury tho deadly poison 
there deposited for tlio destruction of thoso obnoxious to tho State, 
ho administered it to Sultan Mahmud Tho army, which consisted 
chiefly of Buluchfs, being thus dejirived of its head, tho greatest con- 
fusion reigned , 

Tho Lang-ihs placed Sultdn Husain, son of the Into Sultdn Mah- 
mud, upon tho meant throne, and fiuding it necessary to make peace, 
they sent tho hoi}' Shaikh Bahtm-d-dfn to negociate a treaty The 
Shaikh submitted his terms to Mimi Shah Husain, who approved 
and ratified them Tlio Mirzu then returned, and on Ins nrmal at 
Hell, ordered another fort to ho erected there In tho mean time, 
Longer Kliun, ono of tho late Sultan Mahmud’s nobles, came to tho 
Mirzft and informed him that, ow'ing to tho 5 outh of Sultan Husain, 
I 10 was unfit to conduct tlio Goi eminent of Multan, — that the duties 
of tlio St-ito wero neglected, and that in consequence of the tyranny 
and oppression, rebellions and insurrections had broken out in the 
city, that all tho greatest and best disposed of tho inhabitants 
w ere desirous of another ruler Ho ended by imploring the Mirzil 
to march again upon Multan Mirza Shdh Husain complied with 
this request, and on reaching tho city laid close siege to the fort, 
which was garrisoned by the Langah army Desultory fighting 
took place daily between tho two forces At length a great scarcity 
of provisions took place in tho city This increased to such an 
extent that even tho head of a cow was valued at ten tankas, while 
tho pneo of gram rose to 100 tankas per maund After some time 
had elapsed, a party of soldiers ono morning forced the gate of the 
city Tho troops rushed m and captured the place All the in- 
lmlufnntj! of +lm oi+rp- from seven vears of ajje up to seventy, were 
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thoir reverend protector, received thorn kindly, and abstained from 
doing them any injury 

After a stay of two months m the city, the Mirzfi left Khwfija 
Shamsu-d dfn, with a force of 200 horse, 100 foot, and 100 gunners 1 
under him in charge of Multan, and having sent a message to the 
Court of the Emporor, Zahfru-d dm Bahar, offering Multan to him, 
he returned to Bhakhar , and thence went to Thatta, where, having 
inspected and satisfied lmnself as to the proper management of the 
surrounding country, ho fixed Ins abode, and passed fifteen years in 
tbe enjoyment of peace and tranquility 

In tbe Ramazfin a.h 949 (Dec 1542, a.d ), tbe Emperor Nasfru-d 
dfn Hiimuyfin on account of tbe rebellion of Shfr KMn Afghan 
came from Lahore towards Sind Having taken np bis quarters 
in. tbe town of Laharf (Ron), he established, his own residence 
within the walls of tbe delightful gaiden of Babarluka Sultfin 
Mahmfid desolated tbe country, and himself took refuge in the fort 
of Bhakhar The Emporor sent Amfr Tfihir Sadar and Samandar 
Beg to Mirzfi. Shah Husain in Thatta, reminding him of the ties of 
amity and friendship winch had existed between the Tarkhans and 
the lafe Emperor Bfibar Mima Shfih Husain paid much honour to 
the royal messengers, and said that if the Emperor intended to 
invade Guzerat, he, the Mirzfi, attended by his whole army, would 
accompany him on the expedition, and not return till tbe conquest 
had been effected He also made over to him the tract extending 
from Hfila Kondf to Bitura on the other side of the nver, to defray 
the expenses of the royal household He sent Shaikh Mfrak Purfinf 
and Mirzfi Kfisim Tafaf to the Emperor, bearing similar terms and 
suitable presents On their arrival there, they expressed the Huz6’s 
loyalty and presented the petition of which they were the bearers 
After a few days, the Emperor dismissed the ambassadors, and wrote 
with his own hand a letter to their master, to the following effect 
“ To Shah Husain, greeting (after the usual compliments), I comply 
with your request on this condition, namely, that you serve me 
with fidelity Farewell 1” 

Murza Shfih Husain had formed his determination to present him- 
self to the Emperor at a personal interview The Arghun nobles 
1 [Topefif— muaVeteers ?] 
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were, however, of n different opinion nnd altogether ndvoivc to sub- 
mitting themselves, nntl by their cunning and designing arts raised 
n quarrel, by which imiiw they prevented Slifili Iliiwnn from fol- 
lowing the diclntt s of bin own judgment Tho Emperor remained 
n) llabnrluhn for fi\e months m lbc full expectation that Shall 
Iltisnm would conic to meet Inin and having sworn nllegnnco 
■would become a faithful nll\ llaMiig been informed ns to tho 
intentions of the Arghutis, lie marched with bis army on tho 
first of Juniuda 1 Awv.nl a u 918 (Aug.-Scpt , 154.1), towards 
SiwiM m , on bt« nrmnl at v Inch plnce, bo laid siege to tho 
fort Mir-a Husain hnvnig received intelligence of tins move- 
ment, came from 3 lintta nml formed an entrenched camp Tho 
Emperor ordered mines to bo dug under tbo fort, by -means 
of winch lm MiccotHled m destroying ono bastion Tho garrison 
bar ever, speedily remedied tbo injury done to their defences by 
raising ano'lur wall The Emperor saw that tbc Argbuns bad 
strengthened the worV, and was aware that ho wits altogether 
nnprovided with tbo engines nectssiry for tbo Biiccc o sfnl termina- 
tion of the siege Seven months bad now elapsed since he first laid 
siege to the fort Mira.1 Sbtih Ilnsam succeeded in stopping tbo 
convey slice of supplies to tho besieging nnny, winch moreovei wore 
impeded by < onlrary winds and the rising of tbo mer Owing to 
the c '' unfortun no circumstances, tlio army' was greatly distressed 
At this juncture the Emperor received a petition from Enjd Maldeo 
of .Todpur, intimating that during lna majesty's absence, tlio Enja 
lnd continued Ins faithful servant, and hoped for bis arrival 
Should tlio Emperor deem it fit to bring bis ever prosperous army, 
tlio E ijii was at his scrvico with 20,000 Eiijputs, and would nccom- 
panv tbo Imperial army to whatever place it may bo directed to 
march 

In consequence of this invitation, m Eabi’u-1 Awwnl, A.n 949 
(Mav-June, 1512), tlio Emperor marched towards the territories 
„r a?-. . -\r/!ia»/, AtW mmn marches, he annroached near them hut. 
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On hearing tins, the Emporor became alarmed, and was much down- 
cast, and after consultation lie loft the Jodpur territory, and marched 
•with great speed to Sdtalmfr Thence he rapidly proceeded to 
Jesalmfr, and from thonce he continued his journey to TTmarkot 
During his march hither his army suffered muoh from drought On 
his arrival, Dair Sal the chief, accompanied by his people, came out 
to meet him, and kissed his stirrup 1 He cleared the fort of its 
occupants and assigned it to the use of the Emperor, who remained 
m it for some days 

The people of Thntta sent the great Saiyid ’All Shfrdzf, who was 
Shaikliu-1 Isldm at that time, with presents of fruits and perfumes , 
the star of his prosponty again arose from the horizon of greatness 

On Sunday, tho 5th of Rajab, ah 949 (15th October, 1542), was 
bom tho great Emperor Jaldlu-d din Muhammad Akbar Hib father 
rejoiced greatly at tho birth of a son. The first clothes of tho child 
were, for tho sako of superior sanctity, made out of tho garments of 
the aforesaid Saiyid As thoro was m ’Umarkot no place fitted for 
tho residence of a king, the Court was compelled to romovo to Smd 
Having sot out they reached the town of Jun, situated on the banks 
of tho Ram This place is celebrated amongst tho cities of Smd for 
the number and beauty of its gardens, abounding in rivulets wlnoh 
presont fresh and delightful scenes In these gardens the Emporor 
remained for some dayB, within sight of the town Mirza Husain 
also came with his foices into its vicinity, and there oncamped 
Daily skirmishes took place m the environs of tho town between tho 
followorB of tho two camps Ono day, Tfcmur Sultdn, Shaikh ’Alt 
Beg, and Tardi Bog Khdn, with a body of men, made preparations 
to attack a fort which was filled with gram Mrrzd Slidli Husain’s 
officer, Sultan Mahmud Khun Bhakkarf, being apprized of their 
design, took a largo force, and m tho morning attacked thorn 
Shaikh ’All Beg with his sons, stood Ins ground until ho was slain , 
others of his force wore also killed in this engagement. Thoir 
adversaries also Buffered heavy loss Tho Emperor, grieved at tho 
occurrence, contracted a disgust for Smd, and determined upon going 
to Kandahar 

i Tho Tuhfalu-l Kir dm (p GO) gives this name « IUinCi ‘W'air Sfd ” Mir JITaibn 
(p 213) has “ RGni Bair Sfil " 
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In tlio meantime, on the 7th of Muhorrnm a rr 950, (12th 
April, 1543, ad), Bairam Khan came, unattended, from Guzerdt, 
and having met the Emperor attempted to console him Ho en- 
deavoured vith success to negocinte a peace between the contending 
parties Shah Husain, delighted with tlio prospect of peace, readily 
agreed to tho proposal, and sent the Emperor 100,000 miskals in 
cash, all tho equip a go required for travelling (which he caused 
to bo prepared), with 300 horse and an equal number of camels A 
bridge also was built near the town, on which the Emperor observed 
that the Arabio words Stral mustaUm, signifying “ a strong bridge,” 
formed tho chronogram of tho dnto of the treaty and tho construction 
of tho bridge, t c in 950, (a d 1543-4) On the 7th of Babi’-ul 
Akhir of tho same year, tho Emperor marched towards Kandahar 
and Mirzu Slidh Husain returned to Thatta. It is said that the 
Mirz! became, towards tho end of Ins life, afflicted with palsy He 
chose as his companions men of loose character and mean extrac- 
tion Tlio Moglinls, Tarkhans, and others, bemg unable to obtain 
an audience at tho Court, remained m their own houses Daily, men 
of notoriously bad character were raised to preferment , for instance, 
early in the year 960 (1558 a.d ), the Arbabf, or prefecture of the 
city, was conferred upon ’Arabi Kdln, whilo tho premiership was 
entrusted to Isma’fl, an innkeeper Towards the close of the same 
year, Mirza Shdh Husain made ’Arabf Kdhf his viceregent in the 
fort of Tughlikabdd, and installed Shaibak and Bafik, two slaves 
whom he had purchased and made his most confidential advisers, 
as superintendents of the city Having thus placed all tho Moghnls, 
Arghuns, Tarkhdns, etc , under the control of ’Arabi Kahi, he him- 
self went to Bhakkar 

It happened that the sons of ’Arabf Kahf, being rnpaoious and 
greedy, oppressed the Hoglials Seeing this, the Arghuns and Tar- 
khdns m Thatta became alarmed and much grieved On this, ’Arabf 
Kdhf, with the concurrence of his friends, sent information to Hirzd 
Shdh Husain, that the Arghun and Tarkhdn inhabitants of the city 
had thrown off their allegiance, and were filled with visionary 
schemes against bun This, he said, jeopardized ~~ C ~ J — c 

country, and therefore he had deemed ltuu ■ 
the circumstance Infuriated by this in tel 1 
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orders that ’Arab! K&hl should invito into the fort the most seditions 
of the Arghtin tribe, Bach as Mir Farrukh, Mfr Kabaik, Mr Timur, 
Mir Fazil, Mir Khali d, etc , and there put them to death He Bind 
that this example would intimidate the others, who would then 
return to their allegiance He at the same timo treacherously sent 
a letter to the Hoghals, couched in kind terms, stating that they 
were his brothers and of the same tribe with himself, and that 
(’Arab! Kdln) and such fellows, were in reality only their sorvants 
and slaves, that to the disgust of the Sam runs ho had raised these 
men of low degree to elevated ranks, and that if in conformity to 
his orders they were obeyed and respected, then, considering them- 
selves highly honoured, they would the more readily devote them- 
selves to the duties assigned them. It happened, that these two 
contradictory letters both fell into the hands of the Moghals, ulio 
thus becoming aware of the Shah's duplicity and treacherous designs, 
revolted, and having seized ’ArabI Kahl, Rafik, Shuibah, and Isma’Il, 
put them to death m the beginning of Muharram ah 9G1 (Dec 
1553) Having taken Milk Bogam, consort of Ihe Mirz£, together 
with his other conoubmes, prisoners, they consulted amongst them- 
selves and agreed to the necessity of ohoosmg a leader for the better 
prosecution of their business. They all offered themselves as can- 
didates, each man deolarmg that he would not consent to anyone 
being preferred before himself This being the state of the oase, 
it was at last agreed that, as the Arghuns could not choose one among 
themselves, in preference to another, who might have honours and 
obeistt-ces paid him, it was advisable, therefore, to select as their 
chief, one from out the Tarkhan tnbe. That Mirza Tsd TarkMn, 
governor of Hath B%h, being wise, prudent, and of noble descent, 
was best qualified for the office and likely to accede to their request. 
They then invited the Mirza from Tath B6gh and informed him of 
their wishes On his arrival, they showed hrm great hospitality, and, 
persisting in their request, obtained Ins consent They then nomi- 
nated him their chief) and placed him at the head of the government 
of Thatta They paid him, royal respect and homage, and haring 
sworn allegiance, placed themselves under his authority, and made 
proclamation of his supremacy by heat of drums The Mirztf took 
possession of the treasure, and having lavished large sums amongst 
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the array, established his power over the several districts and tnbes 
of Smd. 

Enraged at these occurrences, Mirza SMh Husain seized the 
Argliuns and Tarkhans who were m Bhakkar, such as Mir Janf Beg 
TarkMn, Mir Ahmad Tarkhan, Mir Hamza Beg-Lar, Mir Murad 
Husain Beg-Lar, and others, and then marched at the head of a 
considerable army to Thatta to give battle to the Arghuns and Tar- 
khans On his arrival within two kos of the city, the two armies 
came into collision on the banks of the stream of Shah Pan fih. Two 
or three engagements took place in which both armies suffered con- 
siderable loss In the midst of this campaign, Mirzfi. Shah Husain 
was attacked by a fatal sickness 

SultAn Mahmud Khan, of Bhakkar, the greatest noble under Sh£h 
Husain, was commander-in-chief of his forces He was the son of 
Mir Edzil Kokaltasb, son of ’Akil Khwaja, son of Ahmad Khw£ja, 
one of the greatest, chiefs of Ispahan. At the time when S£hib- 
Kirdn Amtr Timur Gurgdn marched for the conquest of I’rfik, the 
chiefs of Ispahan having revolted, threw off their allegiance to him 
The Sdhib-Kirdn on this gave orders that they should be plundered 
and destroyed, and sent a formidable army to enforce his commands 
Dunng this invasion, Ahmad Khwdja father of ’Akil Khwaja fell 
mto the hands of Mir Hasan Basil, father of Mirza Zu-n Hun, and 
he having adopted him as his son, bestowed great pa ms on his educa- 
tion. Ahmad Khwaja flourished three generations before Malik Mah- 
mud Kh&n, a man famous for his generosity, and nineteen genera- 
tions after Tddi, son of Hatim Tan Sultan Mahmud Kh»a, of 
Bhakkar, was chiefly characterized by his liberality and courage, 
m which latter he was unequalled. During his service with Mirza 
Shah Husain, he had given repeated proofs of his valour. On seeing 
that the Muza’s days were numbered, and that he had but a short 
time to live, he reflected that daily Musulmans were losing their 
lives in the strife, and that shortly he would be involved in inex- 
tricable difficulties He therefore sent privately a message to Mirza 
Tsa Tarkhan, to the effect that Mirza Shah Husain was on the point 
of death, that when that occurred, there would he no one to inter- 
fere between them, and that it wonld be advisab^ center into a 
mutual engage *■ TTo -rofnsed to revolt m-cter 
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during his lifetime, but on his dentil he proposed an equal division 
of the country, — from the Lakkf kills down to the sea should belong 
to Murza Tsa, and from tho same hills to Bkokkar should belong 
to himself The next morning, at the suggestion of Sultan Mahmud, 
the great Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Wahab Pur&nt, and Mirzi Knsim Beg-Lir 
brought tho apologies of Mirzi Tsa, expressing his sorrow and 
shame for tho disrespectful conduct of the Arghuns towards the 
Mirzi He sent word that if the Mirzi would pardon him, and 
release such of the Arghuns and Tarkhans as were imprisoned, 
he would himself come in the hope of getting forgivoness for 
the past Mirzi Shih Husain, actuated by mercifvl motives, li- 
berated tho prisoners, and sent them to Mirzi Tsi, who in return 
ordered that Mah Begam and all the other captive concubines 
should bo taken to tho camp of tho Mirza Next day, Mirzi 
Kisfm Beg brought a lettei to Mirza Tsi to this effect — "Yon 
should not have chosen this line of conduct, which can only tend 
to bring a bad name on both parties Well 1 let bygones be 
bygones In expectation of my mercy, you must either come 
yourself or send your son, that I may, through my own spon- 
taneous kindness, confer on him tho governorship of Tkatta, while 
I myself return to Bhakkar ” As the Arghuns, Tarkhans, and 
soldiers, in their foresight, advised Mirzi Tsa not to go himself, 
he turned to his eldest son, Mirzi Bakf, and told him that he 
should go The son refused, and said, “If yon are anxious for 
my death, kill me with your own hand, hut do not deliver me 
over to the hand of the enemy” On this, the Mirzi looked at 
his Becond son, Mirzi Stilih, who, having arisen, rose and said, 

“ Be satisfied , I will go Either he will keep his word, or he 
will not. If he does, it will fulfil our hopes, if he does not, 
your safety must be secured I am prepared to sacrifice myself, 
and obtain the honour of martyrdom ! ” Mirza Tsi Tarkhin, see- 
ing his spirit, embraced him with paternal affection, and gave him 
permission to proceed on the mission Mirzi Salih with a few 
brave men went on tbe fourth of Rabi’u-1 Awwal, a h 961 (Feb 
1554:), accompanied by Mirzi Muhammad Kisim Beg-Lfir, to meet 
Mirzi Shih Husain, and offer his presents The Mirza with 
great kindness praised his fidelity and courage, and calling bnn 
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his dear son, invested him -with a nch robe, a girdle, and sword 
adorned with precious stones, together with a horse, and saddlo 
and bridle set with gems, a necklace, and a kettledrum He 
furthermore conferred on him the governorship of Tbatta, and 
then gave him permission to retire Returning in safety to Tbattn, 
he caused the kettledrum to he sounded before him, and presenting 
to his father all he had received, he remained under his protection, 
obedient to bis orders 

About the same time Alirza Shah Husain marched back towards 
Bhakkar, and on the 12th of the same month, died at the village 
of ’Aliputra, twenty kos from Thatta, after a reign of thirty-two 
years Hah Begam and Shaikh 'Abdu-1 IVaMb earned his remains 
to Thatta, where they were temporarily deposited m t?ie 3 fakalf 
Hills. After two rears they -’-ere sent in charge of S ah id ’Ah' 
Shirazi and 3Iah Begam to the holy city of Ilecca. and were re- 
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Bhakkar He reached Bhakkar in. the month of Muharram, a h 
962 (Nov 1654:), whore Sultan Mahmud had drawn up his army 
to resist him Two or three engagements followed, and many 
were killed on both sides Sultan Mahmud was at length com- 
pelled to take refuge m the fort, whore ho was so hardly pressed 
that he sent Saiyid Mir Kalan, grandfather of Mir M’asum Bhak- 
karl, to treat with Mirza. Tsa, making professions of friendship, 
and offering to givo up Siwistan and its appurtenances, if Bhakkar 
wore secured to him , urging also that Bhakkar was on the 
frontier of Hindustan, and acted as a barrier on that side At 
this juncture, intelligence arrived that the Fmngis, who were 
coming from Lahon-bandar to the assistance of Mirz6 Ts6 Tar- 
khan, finding the city of Thatta unprotected, had plundered it, set 
fire to it, and made the inhabitants prisoners The Mirzfi therefore 
accepted the proposal of Sultan Mahmud, and peace being con- 
cluded, ho hastened back to Thatta, and resumed the government 

In the beginning of tho year 964 H (November, 1556), Mirza 
Muhammad Baki rebelled against bis father, asserting his rights as 
eldest son, and objeotmg to the sele tion of Mirza Muhammad Salih 
as heir to the throne In tho fighting which ensued, Muhammad 
Baki was worsted, and ho fled to Wanka, winch was the abode of 
the Sumras There he formed a connection with sundry Arghuns, 
and returned with them by way of TFmarkot and Jesalmir to 
Bhakkar On his arriving there, Sultan Mahmud Khltn laudably 
exerted himself to effect a reconciliation between him and Ins father , 
but Mirza Tsa Tarkhan, out of regard for MirzA S£lib, exiled 
Muhammad Baki from Thatta, and sent him to Bhakkar Here he 
endeavoured to procure assistance from Hindustan, 1 but Sultan 
Mahmud opposed him The Sul tin foresaw that if an army came 
from Hindustan it must necessarily pass by Bhakkar, which would 
be the first place to suffer So he kindly but firmly opposed the 
project. 

In the year 970 h (1562 a.d ) the brave Muhammad Salih, who 
had won so many victories, drank the sherbet of martyrdom from 
the hands of a Buluch named Muni The family and tnbe of this 
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TarkMns, the ministers and nobles, and all tho chief men of the 
country, iu order onoo more to namo Mirzu Jdn Babd as his suc- 
cessor But Mali Bogam strenuously opposed this, maintaining the 
right of Muhammad Bdkf, the eldest son The dying monarch 
declared that Muhammad Bakf was tyrannical and cruel, that the 
people would suffer under his rule, and that she herself would 
pensli by his hand. Tho end of it all i\ as that Mah Begam sent to 
chasten the coming of Muliammad Bdki, and kept the death of his 
'father secret until his arrival Mirzd Tea Tarklmn, who hnd reigned 
fourteen years, was then buned m a tomb, whioh he had constructed 
in his garden, and Muhammad Bdki ascended tho throne 
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YIII 

TCHFATU-L KIRAM 


[This is a work m three volumes by 'All Sher Kdm’ The 
first two volumes are of considerable length, but all the matter of 
special historical interest is comprised in the third A succinct 
synopsis of the contents of the work is prefixed to the first 
volume According to this the work commences with — 

Vol I A Preface in two parts and three books Book I. 
contains three sections, — On the (1) Prophets , (2) Kings , (3) 
Philosophers, saints, poets, and great men before the time of 
Muhammad Book II is divided into five sections, (1) Ancestors 
of the Prophet , (2) Memoirs of the Prophet , (3) the Four 
Khalifs , (4) the Four Imams , (5) Celebrated Descendants of 
the Four Imams Book III , in three sections, (1) The Um- 
mayide Khalifs and their representatives in Trfik and Khurasan, 
with notices of the chiefs and great men of the times , (2) The 
’Abbaside Khalifs, including those who set up the Khalifat m 
Egypt, and also the gieat men and warriors of the period , (3) 
Kings cotemporary with the ’Abb&sides 

Yol II General History, with notices of philosophers, nobles, 
ministers, and other great men 

Yol III Special History of Sind, including descriptions of its 
cities and milages, histones of its rulers, and memoirs of its 
great, learned, and distinguished men ] 

This third volume, as it is the latest, so it is the most eompre- 
henai.. j nmftionl nf all the histories of Sind Tn fh*. 
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and introduces subjects not treated of m that work, such as the 
legendary tales which are familiar in the country* the origin of 
some of the tribes, and the separate biographies of the principal 
officers and nobles who acquired distinction under the later 
dynasties The authors are both equally credulous in recording 
the miracles of saints, but the extent to which the hagiography 
runs m the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm is much greater than in the Tarikh-i 
Sind, there being scarcely a village m that pnest-ndden country 
which has not its tombs of holy men, whose lives and powers are 
here recorded with implicit faith 

The work opens with the dynasties of the B&fs and Brah- 
mans, followed by the history of the Arab conquest, well 
abridged from the Chach-numa This comprises twenty pages 
In thirty more we have the legends, the governors appointed by 
the kings of Dehli, the Sumras and Sammas , then the history of 
tho Arghuns and Tarkhans, with their nobles, m thirty-six 
pages , the imperial governors under the Timunans m twonty- 
four pages, and an account of the Kalkora dynasty to the time of 
Mi&n Sar-farnz, Kh&n in twelve pages All this is comprised in 
a little less than half the volume The rest is ontnely devoted 
to tho saints, seers, saiyids , shaikhs, and devotees, with a notice 
of tho poets and caligraphists of Sind 

There aro two chronograms at the end of the voluino, repre- 
senting that it was completed m a b 1181 (1767-8 An), but 
near tho middle, at the close of the account of the Kalhorns, wo 
have later dates several times mentioned, extending to tho year 
ah 1188 

Tho author quotes as his authontios all the native histones 
noticed in tho preceding articles , and in the accounts of the 
saints we find incidentally mentioned the Jaicahvnt-l Auhja, the 
j ladtlatu-l Auhja , the Mi a’lamatu-l Afdl, and the Taghb atu-l 
Murad Some other authors quoted in tho body of tho work aie 
obtained at second hand 

Extracts from tho Tuhfatu-l Km dm have been given by Lt. 
Postans m tho Journal of the Asiatic Society of Benya! , Numbers 
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lwiv , 1838, and clvm , 1845 In the latter we have the por- 
tion relating to the Arab conquest of Smd, winch, as before 
mentioned, is abstracted from the Chach-n&ma 

The Tvhfatu-l Kv am is the title of one of the works of the 
celebrated Jal&lu-d dm Sojutl, according to the Parisian catalogue 
of his writings given m G Fluegel’s edition of Haji Khalfa’e 
Lexicon Bibhogi aphtcum , Vol vi pp 665-679 

[Sir H Elliot’s copy consists of three volumes quarto Vol 
I, measuring 11 m by 8m, contams 746 pages Vol II, 
889 pages, of 17 lines each Vol III is a little larger (12 m 
by 8J in ), and contains 242 pages, of 25 lines each, in a much 
smaller hand There is also a new copy of Vol III ] 


Extracts 

The Sindian Ordeal of Fire 

Some customs have obtained from of old among the inhabitants 
of Sind, 1 which, although they spring from ignorance, their practice 
is specially observed by them 

When a person is suspected of any grave offence, and desires to 
purge himself of the charge, he offers to pass through the flames of 
a large fire, like a salamander, and come out of it unharmed, like 
Khalil In the story of Sassl and Marui we shall have an instance 
of this ordeal 

Another ordeal, stall practiced among the most ignorant, is that 
of taking up a red-hot 6pade, and this will also be noticed in the 
story of lUaruf Green leaves of a tree are tied on to the hand of 
the suspected person with raw thread, and an iron spade, heated 
to redness, be ing then placed on his palm, he must carry it for several 
paces quickly , and it has often been seen that neither the thread nor 
Innirnti 'ko'rrck IvOOTl ITl the shsrhtest decree affected bv the heat of 
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like the sand in the oven of a paroher of grain. Yenly this is by 
the virtue of Truth, for if otherwise, how is it that such fire does not 
bum the hand ? 

A modem story runs thus — A woman stole a pair of shoes 
belonging to the wife of a certain horseman, but denied the theft. 
When the time approached for undergoing the ordeal of the hot 
iron, she artfully concealed the shoes in a basket filled with cotton , 
and making it seem as if the carrying that were her business at the 
moment, entered the assembly, and handing it to the horseman’s 
wife, asked her to take charge of it during the ordeal. She then 
said, “"The truth is, I did find a pair of shoes belonging to so and 
so, and I have made them over to the owner 1 By the same token I 
now take up thus red-hot spado ” She took it up unharmed, and 
was then purged of the charge The complainant then angrilj 
threw the basket on the ground, and, as Truth is sure to prevail, the 
tnok of this artful woman was exposed 

The Ordeal oj Water 

A stout post is fixed m deep water, the accused is then told to 
dive to the hottom, and stay by the post One of the company 
shoots an arrow to a long distance, and another person goes and 
brings this arrow hack The post is then shaken , if the accused he 
innocent, he will, up to that time, by holding his breath, have been 
able to remain at the bottom, and on this signal he will come up to 
the surface But if guilty, he cannot any how stay so long under 
water. 

Incantations 

Furthermore, several of the people of this country practise magic 
and incantations For instance, they can roguishly transfer their 
neighbour’s curds to their own stock, as the following instance will 
show A respectable man relates that he was the guest of n woman 
residing in a village, and that she had hut the cords of the milk of 
one cow However, about the time she was going to mako the 
butter, she stepped over to a neighbour’s house on pretence of 
fetching fire, and there the ivoium of the houso had a largo dish of 
curds before her, which she was preparing to make into butter, the 
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witch wrought her spells, rind retraced her steps, and from the 
curds of tho milk of her ono cow sho mado about ten times tho 
usual quantity of butter ! 

Ostcomoncy 

The scicnco called Shann 1 is known to some of tho lull-people, 
who arc called “Mousing” From certain indications on a fresh 
shoulder-blado, tho\ learn what thoj' wish to know, and it conies to 
pass accordingly A part\ of lull men, dmon from thoir homes by 
fear of their enema, wore pursuing their way Having yet gone 
but a little distance, tho Mansing said that ho saw from Ins Shaua 
that they wero both pursued bj troops, and that there was no 
escape except by artifice The party wero ordered to empty all 
tho leathern water-hags on the giound, and then to pats over tho 
spot It so chanced that a Mousing was also among the enemy’s 
forces, ho, too, consulted his Shana for intelligence of tho fugitives 
It showed lnm that thoy had crossed oaor a stream This dis- 
heartened the pursuers, who turned back, and thus tlio former were 
saved Tins is but a slight illustration of what this tribe can do by 
tho use of the Shdna 

Another Custom — Soveral ropes, confusedly entangled, are thrown 
on to tho ground, and their unravolmcnt reveals secret things. 

Other Sindian Customs — Lurr-cnto s — TracA ers — OmitJiocriitcs 

Thcro aro also women who feed on liver, 1 and foretell things to 
come, os will ho bIiowu. in the history of Mirza Muhammad Biikf 3 

Again, there is tho science of Jognl , this is chiefly m voguo with 
women An oxamplo of it will bo shown in the history of Kai 
Dihir 

There is a tnbo entitled Baxcaraltya, who go about in the guise of 
beggars, professing to explaiu mystories and past events, and theroby 
decoive men They also make predictions of the future, winch 
seldom come true 

Some men aro so skilful in the art of Iraoking footprints, that 

1 The common people call it PhonHi It -is tho ’Xtmu-l ' A.\tuJ of tho Arabs, and 
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they can tell whether they belong to men or women, a tr angers or 
acquaintances, old or young , bo also they can distinguish the prints 
of horses, camels, oxen, and buffaloes They can pursue the 
tracks of thieves over hills and through deserts, and possibly they 
can ovon follow them through water 

Again, there is a tribo in tho Kacli diBtnct, who can prognosticate 
good or evil from tho call of tho partridge, and they can likewise 
predict the good or bad fortune of travellers from the ones and colls 
of other birds and boasts A person relates — “I was journeying with 
a party, ono of whom said, ' I must hurry on , do you follow at yonr 
convenience, for I find, from the cry of a hird, that guests have 
arrived at my house, and also that such and such a friend has just 
died ’ — and, indeed, so it proi ed ” 

Some of the marvels of this country will be found described under 
their proper heads , and tho wonders of the hills will ho mentioned 
towards the end of the narrative 

O O O O O » o 

The sto > y of Sassl and Pannun 

A Brahman named Naniya, nud his wifo Mnndhar, people of 
consideration, who dwelt at Bhdmhanlwah, subject to the authority of 
Dalu Rat, wore desirous of having a child bom to them After a 
while they were blessed with a daughter, the envy of the full moon. 
It was revealed to her parents that she was destined to be married 
to a Mnsulman Dreading this famil y disgrace, the parents, with 
wounded hearts, enclosed that Unique pearl m a box — her shell, as it 
were — and cast it into the nver The om±ent cbnnced to cany it 
to the city of Bhombux, where there lived a washerman named 
Nakiya, who was also Btyled Lila , he had 600 apprentices, but not 
one child "When the box came into some of the apprentices 
possession, they took it to their master, who opened it, and this 
moon 1 of God’s power shone out therefrom He called her Sassi, 
which signifies “moon,” and adopted her as his own As she grew 
up, the lancet of her love pierced the hearts of beauty’s fiower- 

1 [Here is an equivoque on tho word mdhe or m ahi, “moon” and “ fish ”] 

5 [Sans. Seti ] 
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cullers Ever) one who saw her wished sho was his own, and all 
people surrendered their hearts to her, wherever she seated her- 
self men crowded round her like the cluster of tho Pleiades, and 
hovered around her like the constcllatiou of tho Engle At that 
time the caravans of Kfeh and Makrfin arrived m those parts with a 
variety of meixliandi/e, and the praises of this “pieco of tho moon” 
were convened to the cars of Panmui, son of the Chief of Kfeh lie 
lost Ins heart, and repaired to Bhnmbur m tho guiso of a morchnnt, 
wliero ho saw Snssf, nnd was much enamoured By good fortune 
the seeker found a place in the heart of the sought , then m tho 
liopo of meeting her, ho bccaino one of her father’s apprentices, and 
dressed himself ns a washerman I leave out many incidents to 
a\oid prolixity , but tho short of it is, that Snssf returned his love 
with more flinri equal nrdour 

A goldsmith’s wife, who longed to grnlifj liei nmorous inclina- 
tions, sought to bring about the separation of these two lovers, 
by exciting Pnnmm’s iealoub3 Tho devoted Snssf enmd out of it 
unsullied, liko gold from tho raging fire, nnd hccamo an example 
to tho world After a wlnlo these two lovers were married 
Pnnnun’s father on learning this, desired his otlioi sons to bnng 
hack the infatuated ono by some means or other They went 
nnd had nn interview with Pnnuun, nnd hccamo his guests At 
night-fall, without Ins waking, they hound him on a camel, and set 
off towards their own country Towards morning Snssf awoke, 
and found that sho had boon robbed of her living treasure Ko 
longer mistress of herself sho tore her garmonts m dospnir, nnd set 
off alone in quest of her lost one With tho feet of affection sho 
traversed tho nigged lulls, nnd aftor accomplishing a distance of 
about forty kos, sho fell exhausted from thirst, and was convulsed, 
strikiug her feet on the ground m the agony of death By the 
power of God a pool full of water was produced, of which she 
drank, and found fresh strength Persons say that tho pool remains 
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after she awoke, and which she earned with hei, she now planted 
on this hill, by the power of God the branch grew to be a tree, 
and still remains a monument of that bleeding heart. 

Not to be tedious, after being thuB refreshed, Sasaf burned for- 
ward, and accomplished six or seven kos further through the same 
hills, when she was again distressed by thirst- A shepherd acci- 
dentally espied her from a distance, and cast longing eyes on her, 
and approaching, desired to carry her off Thereupon she up- 
braided him with injustice, and requested that he would, at least, 
procure some refreshment for her, thirsty and tired as 6he then 
was, before taking her off The shepherd hastened to his flock 
to get some milk. While this was going on, SassC, who despaired 
of finding any trace of her lover, and finding herself thus fallen 
into evil, vented the anguish of her heart before the Almighty 
(who is the comforter of the helpless), and put up a petition for 
protection against that demon of the desert. Instantly, by tho 
divine power, the hill was rent asunder, and gave a place to 
that half dead and stricken lover like a ruby lying in the matrix , 
and, as a warning and memorial, a corner of her soarf was left 
visible When the shepherd returned with tho milk, and sav 
this instance of Divine power, he repented himBelf, and raised o 
tomb of stones over her, according to custom 

The tellers of love stones, whioh cut the heart like sharp diamonds, 
relate that when Pannun, all m chains, was earned before his father, 
hiB restlessness began to shew itself to such a degree that his father 
was alarmed for his life, and, there being no help for it, he desired 
his brothers to go with him, and in any way that could be 
managed, restore his beloved to him As they were travelling 
back, Pannun axnved at tho place where Sassi was entombed, 
and seeing the frhsh traces, stood amazed The mutual attraction 
of hearts revealed this to him For outward evidence ho set about 
inquiring into the circumstances Tho shepherd beforo spoken of 
happened to amvo just then, and related everything as it had 
occurred Pannun instantly dismounted from Ins camel, and begged 
Ins brothers to wait one moment, as he wished to pay a pilgrim s 
visit to this tomb Then, having thrown himself upon it, he cned 
aloud to the Almighty, beseeching that he might be joined to bis 
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lore As no petitioner before God is ever left without hopo, so by 
IIis power tbc bill nt onco opened nnd ndnntled Pnnnun Ho and bis 
mistress wero thus encased, ns it were, hko twin nlmonds in ono shell 
The lo\os of these two, both lovers nnd both bcloied, are still 
chanted in verses by tho Sindians, nt a place called Husaini, nnd 
people thus seek nnd find n inode by which they nny r soar from 
wordly nflection to spiritual love 1 In truth, tins nnrrntno has a 
wonderful effect on tho hearers nnd narrators, nnd Mfr M’nBum, 
of Bhahknr, hns wrought it into a poem, entitled “ Jlnsn o Nfo” 
(or he nit a nnd blandishment) , and Kan Murtozu Sortln, a resi- 
dent of the Milage of Kntinnn, composed a poem, of a peculiar 
rlnllim, on it m the reign of Muhammad Shdh 13 idehnh Ho re- 
lates this ston — A Daiwesh named Ism’ntl, an inhabitant of 
Mult m, came on a pilgrimage to see tlieso two wonderful persons 
of the world of love nnd atfection, nnd having loft Ins camel nt 
a distance, sat down nnd fnstod threo days, m tho liopo of seeing 
the two lover* At the end of that time an old woman appeared to 
luni, bringing somo bread and water, but ho flatly refused to eat 
or drink till ho had seen Sassi and Pnnnun She roplied that 
sho was Sassi, and desired him not to evpect to see Pannun, for 
there was no dependanco to ho placed on things of this world, 
and that 6hc was harassed by hor kindred, who had reduced her 
to that condition Tho Darwcsh said — ‘How can I behevo this, 
for Sassi was young and beautiful, and thou art an old crono ” 
On tlieso words, sho was transfigured to her pnstino beauty and 
youth, and sho bade him cat something The Darwcsh said, “I 
will rather die of hunger than cot before I haie seen both of you 
thus have I vowed” After repented adjurations, Sassf descended 
into tho grave, and showed Pannun os far as his waist, but she 
herself encircled bun all tho whilo with both amis, for fear somo 
ono Bliould carry him off In short, many elders of pure heart 
havo thus scon thorn That road is not possnble for any one riding 
a camel , but whosoevor keeps awake by night at the tomb, is 

1 Thu story, as well as many others connected mth the legendary loro of Smd, isi 
very tvcII told by 1 1 Jlurton Ho calls tho hero nnd heroine Pnnhu and Sassni. — 
Sec the Unhappy Valiev, toI I, pp 81-88 , nnd Sindh, pp 57,92-100 Mrs Postans 
also gives it as a legend of Knoh'b 
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feasted by an nnseen band, notwithstanding that the place is an 
ntter desert 

o o o o o o o 

The Genealogy of the Jats and Baluchis 

Muhammad, son of Harun Makr-inf, who mil be noticed m the 
senes of governors of Makrun, and who, at the time of the conquest 
of Smd, accompanied Muhammad Kasim as far os Armanbela, where 
ho died and was buned, was, ns appears from the genealogical 
table of the family, a grandson of Muhammad, son of Abin, son 
of ’Abdu-x Eahim, son of Hamza, son of ’Abdu-l Matlab Once 
on a time, the pursuit of some beast of the chase, earned the Amir 
Hamza (may the favour of God restore him !) a long distance into 
a desert, v\ hero he found lumself m solitude As the Almighty 
watches with a special providence over his chosen ones, a fauy 
appeared m that desert for Hamza's company, and by the divine 
permission, he consorted with her, and this dissipated his sense 
of loneliness and dreariness The fairy afterwards, by the divine 
power, became invisible, and the Amir reached his own country 
The fairy bore a son by him, viz , 'Abdu-r Kahfm To be brief, 
Muhammad, son of Harun, had fifty sons bom to him from seven 
women, as follows — I The first wife, Hamfrf, bore — 1 Isi, 2 
Mihran , 3 Hqyaz , 4 Sahtak, 5 Bahrfim , 6 E us tain , 7 Jalal 
H His second wife bore — 1 Mozid , 2 Jamil , 3 Eida , 4 
Buhlol, 5 Sbahfib, 6 Nizam , 7 Jalal , 8 Murid IH Miriam 
bore — 1 Eodtn, 2 Musa, 3 Not(, 4. Nuh, 5 Mandah, 6 
Kaztu-d dfn. IV 'Aisha bore Jalal V Muddf bore — 1 A'dam, 2 
Kamal , 3. Ahmad , 4 Humad , 5 Hamid , 6 Said , 7 Mas’ud 
VT Eatuna bore — 1 Sher, 2 Koh, 3 Buland, 4. Gurg, 5 Nuru-d 
d(n , 6 Hasan , 7 Husain , 8. Sulaiman , 9 Ibrahim Vll. Eve 
bore — 1 'Alam , 2 ’All , 3 Sarkasb , 4 Bah&dnr , 5 Tegbznn , 6 
Mubarak, 7 Turk , 8 Zalha, 9 'Axabf, 10 Shiraz, 11 Tijn-ddfn, 
12 Gulistin-Barg 

After Hajjaj bad subdued all opposition m Makran, as is recorded, 
be died, and that principality was divided between the children of 
Jalal, who took one-half, and the other half was shared by all 
his brothers After a short time contentions sprang up among 
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the brothers , the greater part of their descendants mixed with 
the people of the country and dwelt there, hut the descendants 
of Jaldlu-d din, having been worsted, repaired to Sind and Kaoh, 
and their descendants are spread in numberless divisions throughout 
that country 

The Tribe of Lodh, also called Lolt 

Their origin is this, that long Sularman (the prophet, peaoe be 
to him !) sent a party of Genu to Bum to purchase female slaves 
On their return back, one of the Genu formed a commotion with a 
girl named Lolia, who became pregnant by lum On king Sulai- 
mdn hearing of this, he gave him the girl The child was named 
Lodh, and his descendants, generation after generation, inter- 
mingled with the Arabs, and at the tune of the conquest of 
Sind, came to dwell there, — or perhaps they may have come there 
before that period. 

Genealogy of the Satnma Tribe 

S&m, as some affirm, was the son of ’Umar, son of Hashum, son 
of Abf Lahib , and according to others, he was the son of ’Umar, 
son of ’Akarma, son of Abf Jahl The title of Jfim renders it 
probable that he was desoended from Jamshfd- He is commonly- 
considered to be the son of Nuh. Jam, the son of Null (peaoe 
be to him!), had four sons — 1 Budh6, who had sixteen sons, 
among whom were Budh, Sfira, Sahta, Akhfl, Autar, Amra, Handir, 
and others, they were styled Bathor , 2 SankA , 3 Hamhar , 
A Bhagirat, who had one son named Dera, whose son was Ajfpar, 
whose son was Dasrat 

Dasrat had three wives, viz., — Kasila, Kailiyi, and Simiyd , by the 
first of these he had two sons, Bam and Lakhman , the second bore 
Barat, and Sfmfa had Chatargun. Sanka, son of Sam, also left 
descendants, and Hamhar, sou of S£m, had a son named Todar, 
and Barat, son of Dasrat, had four sons, named Panhar, Jansupi, 
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son was Kan, and the city of Kan was bo called from him , and the 
eon of Kan was styled Sambfit Raja, who had four sons*— 1 Sdm , 
2 Barkarara, also called Sbdh , 3 Hanrat, also called Dakan , 4 
Mdda 

Sdm, the son of Sambut Rdjd, had a son namad Jddam Jddam 
had four sons — 1 Haibat, whose son Was Smd Samma , 2. Gajpat, 
whoso son was Chughda, 8 Bhupat, from whom the tribe of 
Bhattfs sprung, 4. Chura Samma His son was Rdf Daiydcb, 
who became chief of Girndl, a fort in the distnct of Sorath, and 
famous for the pomp of his retinue He sacrificed his head as a 
religious offering His wife Sorath was devotedly attached to him 
The strong affection of this couple, together with the Btory of the 
sacrifice, is the subject of a most affecting tale, s tall sung at Sorath 
Haibat, bou of Jddam, son of Sdm, son of Sambut, had a son named 
Ridari, whose son was Nit, who had a son Nutiar, whose son was 
Audlidr, whose son was Audh, whose son was Ldklnya, whose son 
was Ldkha 

Xiakha founded a kingdom, and having allied himself in marriage 
to Pothf Chdda, she brought bun four sons Of these one was Audh, 
who died without issue, and whose place of residence was called 
Audh , another was Mahir, he had four sons, viz , — 1 Satya , 
2 Ditar Pdthari , 8. Darlia, who had no children , 4. Sdnd, he 
also had no issue Ldkha took to himself another wife in his old 
age, by whom ho had also four sons, viz., — 1 Unar, 2 Chhatta, 
who had three sons, Babra, Dankara, and Kalla , 8 Fabal, the 
father of the celebrated Ldkha Fasldm , 4. Hanalna TJnor, son of 
Ldkha, had a son also called Ldkha, whose son was called Samma 
This Samma had two sons, — 1 Kdka , 2 Jhakra The former be- 
came a ruler, and the distnct of Kaka tokeB its name from bun 
Ho had two sons — 1 Pallf , 2 Rdidan. Masrak Samma one of Palli s 
eons, became a chief 

Ruidan had run e Bona — 1 Samma, from whom all tire Samejas 
descend, 2 Nutiar, from whom sprang all the Nuts, 3 Ldtba, 
father of Lanjdr , 4. Abra, who had a son called Dalnr, 5 Na- 
hfya , 6 Chanesar, who was a noted man of his time , 7 Jfandhia , 8 
Kona — the descendants of these three form the tnbe of Mrndra, 

9 Palli, who became a chief Palli had two sons — 1 Audh, whose 
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sons were Bahma and Adeja, who was called Gudaria Putra (or 
the son of a shepherd) , 2 Sand, who became the head of a tribe 
of that name. Sand had seven sons — 1. Eaka, vrhos9 descendants 
are called Eakeja Putra. 2 Jara; S Pera; 4. Jancja, 5 Han- 
hura, who had sons, Audheja, Jakia, Puxha- and Hahkuja ; 6 Pera, 
vhose descendants are the Pera Samma, of Each; 7 Jam Potln, 
who had five sons . — 1 TTnln. vrhose descendants are well known . 

2 Hankura. whose descendants axe bumiyas of PhiYri, Pahkora. 
Char Hankura. and Earn Peh which places were founded by there ; 

3 Sahir, whose descendants founded Sahir Samma. and live ibore-. 

4 Chllana, whose desc endant s are the tribe of EiJ—ja. ? - v 

Hapar, who had two sons, vnn, Babui a and Jam d ~ V. ; > ' V 
had a son named Ear Bahu, who had three 1, Sunv 

Mns Buhuma, Tiakhaita. and Jhakra 2 Sn''" , vu. wn N 

Etkha Jam who had a son called E*Ja. w-ose so" rvs. et 'O. 
Lfikha. Ealia had also a posthtunors so; w v '* was *■ V os 
ESha, after his father 

Mm, son of Eaha, brother of Elba before men* o-ei ' 

twelve sons — 1. Jam Juna, whose descend nits ire ihe ftoiwm h 
of Smd, who dwelt at Samui, and who will l v e went-ono! vu th.'“ 
proper places , 2 TTnar, who ruled in Bahm and died without ;*f"e : 

3 Polli, from whom the Ptdlf Sammas descend 4 E ih v inn him 
are the Sudian Sammas ; 5 Auth,— the Auth Sammas S4M Sammas 
ond Sfkhawat Sammas spring from huu d Jai*n» whos. son wae^ 
Eahia Puia , 7 Mankar, who had no son* S Ahm. the tnbe of 
Abreja, are his descendants, 9 Hankuri Ei nwir . 10 . Cultan Ant 
11 Baidan , 12 Lfldia. Hankura Kunwar^had three sons— 1 
Disar, 2 . ilanahia , 8 Muradia. Pisar hid five son»— 1 Kaha 
2 Mfla, 3 Bakan; 4 Hankdra o Juna. who had also five sons- 
1 Khona, 2 Tajia, 8 Abra, 4 Buluch ? rimbiya.> Such of 
the descendants of the latter as rented » Smd will be mention*! 
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the ancient Inhabitants of the land Other tribes might be men- 
tioned -who succeeeded, or even preceded these, hut for the sake of 
brevity, the writer of this book contents himself with specifying 
only what is actually necessary Should any one desire a more 
minute narrative, let him pursue the investigation himself 

The Governors of Stnd under the Ghaznmdes and their Successors 

The officers of Sulffin Mas’ud possessed themselves of the country 
of Sind, in succession to those of Mahmud Then followed the 
officers of Maudud, then the officers of Majdud, next the officers of 
Sul tin Kutbu-d Dfn, and lastly, the officers of Ar&m Shfih, who axe 
all severally described in the first and second volumes During the 
reign of the latter king, his dominions were parcelled into four 
divisions one of which comprising Multan, the whole of Sind, and 
Uch, became subject to Ndsirn-d din Kabacha At that tune the 
following seven Rinds in Sind were tributary to Muhin — 1 Rini 
Buhnar Sa’ta Rathor, of Dabra, in the district of I)urhela , 2 Bind 
Samr, son of Dhamij, of the tribe of Kureja Samma, residing in 
Tung, lying within the district of Rfipih, 3 Jais&T, son of Jajji 
Miohhi Solnnkf, of Mimktara , l 4. Wakla, son of Pannun Channun, 
who was established in the valley of SIwi; 5 Channun, son of 
Dlta, of the tribe of Channa, resident of Bhdg-nai , 6 Jiya, son of 
Wariih, of Jham, or Hemakot , 7. Jasodhan Aim, of Mm-nagar 
district of Bimbarwi, 

Further, when Lihore was taken by the officers of Taju-d din 
Yalduz, Malik Naairu-d din Kabicha took refuge m the city of 
Multin , and towards the end of the year 626 H. (1229 ad) Malik 
Khin Khilji and his people, became masters of the country of 
Slwisttin Sul tin Shamstr-d din Iltamsh, havmg deputed his nunistor 
Nizimu-1 Mulk Muhammad, son of Asa’d, to besiege ITch, set out 
for Dehli U”ch surrendered quietly to Nizimu-1 Mulk in a h 626 
(1228 An), and he then hastened to Bhakkar Misiru-d din fled, 
and the vessel of his life was swallowed in np the whirlpool of 
death Sultdn Shamsn-d din became lord of Sind Nurn-d din 
Muhammad succeeded to the government in ah 630 (1233 ah) 
The Sultan Iltamsh died in a.h 633 (1286 a n ), and was succeeded 

1 There is a Tkra or Tarra, an old site ton miles south-vest from Thatta 
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by Sultan Mas’ud Shah. Baling tlio diRturhod ntnlo of Ihn itounliy 
m lm reign tbe army of tbo Mogbubi piumd Um mol 

siege to Ucli, but omng to tbo vjgilmico of Bull/io Mugful limy 
were repulsed and retired on KhurMn Siill/iii MwiYid luff MnJJjr 
,Talalu-d dfn Muhammad as governor of Hind, in tbo room of N(imh 1 
dfn Muhammad. Durrng his government, Kfmini-d din MidmiAd, 
uncle of Sultan Mas’ud, inherited tlio throne and rrov/fi. 

In AH 662 (1264 a d ), Sulbtn Ghhtfiu-d dfn iwtv<]n) l)/p IhtO/itt 
of Dehh, and gave over the provinces of I/thor<, Mtd(/<n and Hind 
to his son, Sultan Muhammad, -who W' d to go t\<rj thi/d yi to \o 
pay his respects to his father, and i day om ) < ar, In /,», 
(12S3 A.n), Sal tin Muhammad vrar fhm w }/dL]< agafnH, Dir oittiV 
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Sultan Ghtosu-d din, arrived at Multan in a.h. 728 (1828 a.d ) and 
put him down. Then having deputed trust y persons to Bhakkar 
and Siwiston, he returned In ah. 751 (1350 ad), while in pur- 
suit of the slave Taglif, 1 having traversed Guzerat and Each, he 
arrived in the district of Thatta, and encamped at the village of 
Thar! on the banks of a river From thence he removed in conse- 
quence of an attack of fever, to Gandal, 3 where he got well Ho 
then returned and encamped about four kos from Thatta, whore he 
had a relapse of fever and died 

Sultan Firoz Shtih succeeded him, Taghi, who was at Thatta, on 
learning this, hastened to give battle at the head of the tribes of 
Sumra, Jareja, and Samma, but was defeated. The Sulton quitted 
the environs of Thatta on the first day of the month of Safer of the 
above year, and ordered a fort to be built on the river Stakra, and 
Amir Nasr was left there with 1000 horse. He founded a city 
called Nasrpur, and Malik Bahrftm was made ruler of it, and the 
surrounding districts. Balrrampur was named after him. Malik 
’All Sher, and Malik T&j Kdfun were left in Siwiston, and the 
Sultan went to Bhakkar He appointed Malik Buknu-d din his 
vicegerent, and Malik ’Abdu-1 Aziz as minister of finance, and 
garrisoned the fort with a body of chosen troops He conferred 
the title of Ikhlas Khan on Malik Buknu-d dm, and entrusted 
him with the affairs of all Sind. He then went to Dehli. In A.H 
772 (1370 a.p ), after the conquest of Nagarkot he proceeded to 
Thatta, whoso chief, Jim Khairu-d din retired to a fort npon the 
water, and there collected troops. Scarcity of provisions, and 
superabundance of mosquitos, forced the Sultan to return to Thatta 
Jam Khoixu-d din submitted, came m, and paid bis respects The 
Sul tin earned him towards Dehli with all the other Zaminddrs, and 
when near S Ik wan, upon learning that the Jim intended to flee, ho 
had him put m chains Sometime after this, he invested Jim Jim, 
son of Khairu-d dm with a /.hi' at, and appointed him to his father’s 
post. 

In a h 790 (1388 A.D ), Firoz Shdh died, and was succeeded on 
the throne of Dehli by Sulton Tughlik Sltoh. Then followed Sul bin 

» [“ Behel ”j 

3 This place is about thirty miles from Gira&r or J frnagorh 
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Abu Bakr, Sultdn Muhammad Shah, Sult&n Sikandar Shah, and then 
Sultan Nasiru-d dm, who sent Sarang Khan to take possession of 
Deb&lptir, Multan, and Smd 1 

In a h. 800 (1897 a.d ), Mirza Pit Muhammad, grandson of Amh 
Timur, orossed the river (Indus) and laid siege to the fort of Uch 
Malik ’All, who was there on behalf of Sarang Eh&n, kept him in 
check for a month, and Sarang Khan despatched Mfflik Taju-d 
din to his aid with 4D00 men. Mirza Pfr Muhammad then raised 
the siege, inarched from Uch, and defeated him He then com- 
menced the siege of Multan After a siege of six months, Sarang 
KMn yielded and surrendered Multan. About thiB time, a h 801 
(1398 a.b ), Timur himself arrived at Multan. Prom this time 
dates the downfall and cessation of the authority of the Sul this of 
Dehli over the governors of Smd, who raised the standard of inde- 
pendence, as will be now related 

The Ti ibe of Shmra 

A portion of this tnbe had got possession of parts of Smd before 
the tune above-mentioned, so that the whole term of their authority 
may be reckoned at 650 years Historians — observing their first 
appearance after the A'l-i Tamim, who were the last governors on the 
part of the ’AbMeides — date the rule of the tnbe from that tamo 
When, as we have related, the administration of the greater part of 
Smd was held by the officers of the Ghaznmde and Ghorf kings, 
this tribe enjoyed full and undivided power They sprang from 
the Arabs of S&nra, as has been mentioned before, who amved in 
Smd m the fourth century of the Hijra. 

It is said that Chhota Amr&m, brother of Dalu Edi Amrtini, was 
so much grieved at Ins brother’s injustice which occasioned the nun 
of the city of Alor, and clouded the prospenty of the city of Bham- 
bara, that he repaired to Baghdad and obtained from the Khalif 100 
Arabs of Samra whom, with the ’Ulamai Musawi, he brought to 
Smd, of whom more hereafter. At last, Dalu Bdi submitted to the 
Saiyid and gave him his daughter m marriage The Saiyid settled 
m Smd, and left descendants, and the town of Mut’alwi is their 
abiding place 

1 Here is a further error in the Dehli canals, which is i 
Mir STastau 
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In short, as we have before said, in A.H 720 (1820 a.d ) GMzf 
Malik march on Dehk, with an army collected from Maltha and 
Sind, and overthrew Khusru KMn. Then, aBcendmg the throne, he 
assumed the style and title of Gbuisu-d din Tughlik Shah, and 
devoted himself to the government of his new dominions 
The Sumras then collected a force from the neighbourhood of 
Tharf, and placed a man named Sumra on the throne He settled 
the frontier of his country, and married the daughter of a zammdar 
named Sad, who had set up a claim to independence To him was 
bom a son named Bhungar, who on his death sucoeeded him in the 
government. After him, his son Dudfl brought the country as far 
as Nasrpur into his possession Dadd died, leaving a son of tender 
age, named Smgbar, so Tan, daughter of Duda, took the govern* 
ment into her hands, but made it over to her brother when ho 
amved at years of discretion. Sraghdr pushed his way in the 
direction of Kach, and subjected the country as far as Bdng-nai 
He left no son, so his wife Hemu appointed her brothers to the 
government of the cities of Tur and Tharf. After a bnef interval, 
a Sumra named Dudd, who was ruling in the fort of Dhak, as- 
sembled his brethren from all sides, and extirpated the brethren of 
Hemu At this juncture Dddu Fhatu, a descendant of Dudd, re- 
belled, and collecting a foreign force, he for some time earned 
on the government After him, llhaird became ruler Then 
Armfl became the master of the state So the Sammas rebelled 
and slew him This happened m the year 752 Hijra (1851 
a.b ) The history of this family, from its rise to its fall, the 
number of its princes, and the causes of its decline, are very discor- 
dantly narrated ThuB the Muntakhabu-t Tawdrfkh says that when 
the sovereignty was inherited by ’Abdu-r Bashid, son of Mahmud, 
of Ghazni, it was soon perceived that he was lethargic and weak- 
minded The men of Smd were therefore refractory and rebellious, 
and in tho year 445 Hijra (1058 ad), the men of Sumra collected 
m the vicinity of Tharf, and raised a man named Sumra to the seat of 
government. This man reigned independently for a long penod, 
and, marrying the daughter of a zamind&r named Sdd, ho died 
leaving a son named Bhungar as his successor Bhungar, son of 
Sumra, reigned fifteen years, and died in the year 461 Hijra (1009 
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tion indicated, and on reaching its vicinity put up within view 
of the palace Mumal, on learning of their arrival, despatched a 
sharp slave girl to ascertain their quality, and bring the most 
important person of the party to he hospitably entertained. 

hirst Hamfr went with the girl, but Bhe outstripped him , and 
be, on beholding that deep imaginary river, returned without at- 
taining his objefsk and for very shame said nothing The next night 
the girl came again, and bade one of the other strangers accompany 
her, but ho also returned as Hamfr had done On the thud night, 
the samo thing happened to the third man On the fourth night, 
Rfind Mendra set out with the girl, and when she wished to precede 
him, according to her custom, ho seized the skirt of her garment, 
and put her behind, saying that it was not proper for slave girls 
to precede their masters. When he reached the visionary nver ho 
was puzzled for a moment. On sounding the dopth of the water 
with the lance which he had in his hand, he found it had no real 
existence He at once passed over, and bow the lions at the gate, 
but throwing his spear at them, he found they were not really 
alive 


He then pursued his object, entered the palace, and went into the 
sofa room , there he saw seven sofas or thrones, all of the same 
kind, and thought to himself that one of them must bo especially 
intended to sit on, and that perhaps there was some deception about 
them He then probed each with his spear, found out the sub- 
stantial one, and sat down cross-legged upon it. The girl informed 
Mumal of the circumstances, and of his sagaoity She instantly 
came out, they were mutually pleased with eaoh other, and the 
marriage knot was firmly tied. Mendra passed the night m rap- 
turous enjoyment, and repaired early in the morning to the presence 
of Hanur and his friends, to whom he related his adventures 


Hamfr said, “ As the woman has now become your own, you must 
be pleased to let me see her once ” Accordingly, at night, 
Mendra took Hamfr with him, dressed as a shepherd. Hamfr 
bore the Bdn£ some ill-will for having set aside the respect due 
to him , he therefore earned him off to his own city, and placed 


him under arres 


-rtri fVi f Vi o VlTi 


tcsL^-As Mendra had given his heart to Mumal, he, 
(CM nV A VATU’ night secretly mounted a 
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very swift fihc-dromedory, who could perform five ordinary dny’n 
jonrnoy and haok again in a single night, and having soon hie 
bolovcd, and enjoyed the charms of her company, rotumod to 
hiH prison 

It chanced that one mght Mumal had gone to see hoi emtoi. 
Mondra roturned, and suspeotmg something wrong, hocamo diV 
plonsod, and gavo up going any more. The innocent Mumal waft 
groatly distressed at Mendra’s displeasure, and quitted hoi own 
residence and country Having arrived at the cily where Mondra 
dwelt, she built a palace adjoining his, and had windows placed 
oppo&ito to his windows that she might sometimes see him Mondra, 
shrouded m displeasure, olosed his windows on that side, and Mhmal 
then built a palaco opposite another face of Mendra’s, and so on, 
opposite to each of its four faces, hut did not succeed m seeing her 
boloiod At last, when Mumal saw that Mendra had entirely 
n\ertod the face of regard from her, she breathed a sigh of anguish, 
and, voundod hv despair, gave up her life Intelligence of this 
was convoyed to Mondra, and since a lover powerfully affects the 
heart of the beloved, and as the attraction of hearts in the world of 
unity tends to one and the same object, he instantly, cm hearing 
these lamentable tidings, sighed and expired. This story is sung in 
Suidi verse at certain established places, and religious devotee are 
truwported to raptures and heavenly visinns cf Done love, on 
hearing it. A certmn Mclla Mcknr. t ns vnrttsn this every in 
Persian verse and called it J Tsramrum-i Tshk. = cr the sezg of 
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Kaunru’s companions, said to her, tauntingly, " Perhaps jou en- 
tertain thoughts of being married to Chanesar, since jou practice 
so many fino airs, and arc so affected ” Tins taunt pierced 
Kaunni’s lioart, and without oven having soon Chanesar’s face, she 
became desperately m lovo with linn, and almost beside horsolf 
Whou Marglifn, bor mother, found this out, bIio apprised Buna 
Khangdr of it As a matrimonial alliance with Chanesar v\ as tho 
greatest honour of tho day, and there seemed no way of accom- 
plishing that except by stratagem, tho ltdnd advised Marghm to 
take their daughter m tho garb of a merchant to Chanosar’s town, 
witliont lotting any one know of her so doing, and before Kaunru 
should becomo tho victim of despair, and thus perhaps Chanesar 
himsolf might becomo ensnared in tho net of good contrivance 
Agreeably to tins recommendation, Marglifn sot out with her 
daughter and some merchandize, crossed tho nvor Parpat, and 
leaving her own country of Dhat, soon entered the Dowal territory, 
and airivod at the city where Chanesar lived Sho sent a message 
through a gardouer’s wife, to Jhakra, Chanesar’s Wazir, intimating 
her dcsiro for a union Chanesar — devoted to Ladd, whoso beauty 

and charms might excite tho jealousy of the celebrated Ladd — re- 
turned for answer tlmt he wished for none hut Ladd, hade tho 
gardenor’s wifo howaro of bringing more such messages to him, 
and directed tho now comers to bo sent away, lest Ladd should hear 
of them, and he annoyed On being informed of tins, Marghm sold 
her merchandise, and wont one day into tho presence of Ladd, m 
the garb of a poor stranger beggar woman, 6aymg — " Adverse cir- 
cumstances have driven mo and my daughter far from our own 
country , m spinning thread we have no equals, if you will loudly 
take us as your slaves, we will so serve you as to merit general 
approval ” Ladd took them both, and was pleased with their 
work- After some time, the arrangements of Chanesar’s bed- 
chamber became Kaunru’s special charge Kaunru one night 
thought of her own country, and of her splendid position there, 
and her eyes filled with tears Chanesar, seeing this, asked her 
what was the matter She answered that she had raised the wick 
of the lamp, and then scratched her eye with the hand "With which 
she did it, which brought the tears mto her eye. On hearing this, 
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Imild was very pressing to learn the truth, and Kaunru, after much 
pressing, said, “Tho truth is, I am the daughter of a sovereign, 
of such wealth, that the lustre of his jewels serves him for night- 
lights , honce the smoke of the lamp confused my hrain, and the 
recollection of past days entered my head, and I wept that they 
were no moie ” Laild asked her for proof of the truth of this pre- 
tension , she instantly produced a most delicate dress, such aB Laild 
had never seen, with a neoklace worth nine lakhs of rupees Laild 
\yas charmed with such precious raretaes, and desired to have 
them. Kaunru andMarghin said, “ "We will give them on condition 
that you give us Clianesar for one night.” As most women are 
wanting in understanding, she agreed to the terms, and one night, 
when Ohanesar was drunk, she made him over to Kaunru Ohane- 
sar passed the entire night in unconsciousness, and when he awoke 
in the morning, was astonished at finding who it was ho had in his 
bosom. Kaunru’s mother was all night on tho alert as to what 
should happen. Finding m the morning that her daughter’s object 
was not accomplished, she began muttering from behind the curtain, 
“ how strange it is that Lailu Bhould sell suoh a husband as Ohane- 
sar for a mere necklace I and that he Bhould be ignorant of this , it 
is not fitting that a man should again consort with suoh a wife ” 
Ohanesar hearing this, looked lovingly on Kaunru , she told him 
tho whole particulars of her story from beg innin g to end. He then 
said — “ Smce the case is thus, be of good heart, for I am no more 
Laila’s, and I will love you with my whole heart ” 

On Laila hearing of what had taken place, all her stratagems 
were futile, her constant union was changed to utter separation 
After the lapse of a long time, she returned to her paternal village, 
and passed her time m solitude Before this affair, a girl from the 
family of Laila had been betrothed to the minister Jhakra , but after 
what had happened to Laila her relations would not give the girl 
- to lnm As he was bent on the match, he tried many devices to 
bring about the mamnge, but all m vain Laila sent word to him 
that if he could by any means contrive to bring Ohanesar with him, 



